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Little Boy 
Not Lost 


A tragic accident took this little boy's 
parents when he was only five. Nothing 
will ever make up for their loss. But he 
is not alone. 

His father had the ability and foresight 
to provide adequately and to plan wisely 
for all contingencies. Under the terms of 
his Will, the family property and invest- 
ments will be managed in trust by experi- 
enced Trust Company executives. And, in 
the Trust Company, his young son has a 
dependable advisor who, in understanding 
cooperation with certain relatives, will 
guide and care for him until he becomes a 
man. Through occasional visits and meet- 
ings he will come to realize that City Bank 
Farmers is a friend he can always rely on. 

So here he is with his banker pal, on a 
surprise Saturday afternoon at the Zoo, 
looking the big cats straight in the eye. 

Our booklet, called “wat you sHouLp 
KNOW ABOUT PERSONAL TRUSTS might be 
a good thing for you to look straight in the 
eye. A free copy is yours for the asking. 





M 


This booklet based upon our long and varied experience as a 
fiduciary may help your clients understand the practical problems 
of estate planning. If our trust services can be of help 

to you and your clients, we invite you to talk with one 

of our Personal Trust Department officers. 


The booklet is available on request. 
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(Some correspondence about correspondents from Hubert, the Harris Lion) 
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‘Some of my best friends are bankers from as far away as Bombay, 
yet we don’t have any distant friends here at Harris. 

“But friendliness isn’t everything. We offer a complete range of serv- 
ices. And the lion’s share of it is handled by a special staff thoroughly SSS 
experienced in correspondent banking procedure. 


*“We think you’ll find being a pen pal of Harris has other advantages in 
terms of dealing with a bank that knows the great Midwest’s business 
like I know the back of my paw. 


‘““Write us if we can help you in Chicago or, better yet, next time 
you’re here drop in and see us. We’ve got wall-to-wall steel in our 
vaults, and a soft spot in our hearts for visiting bankers.” 


HARRIS ®’ BA 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


115 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PROPERTY 
IN CANADA 


The appointment of National 
Trust Company as ancil- 
lary administrator expe- 
dites the realization 
and transfer of 
American owned 
property in 
Canada. 

Enquiries Invited 


National 


Trust 


COMPANY LIMITED 





20 King Street East 
Toronto, Canada 


Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 
Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Calgary 





Assets Under Administration 


Exceed $615,000,000 
Annual Report on Request 




















SOTHEBY'S of LONDON 


Established 1744 


~~ 


The world’s oldest and today 
most widely experienced 
AUCTION HOUSE 
for pictures, works of art, silver, 
antique jewellery, porcelain, 
books and manuscripts. 


~~ 


Season’s turnover 1956/57 
$8,871,732 
of which 
20% were U. S. consignments 
which can now be 
PAID IN DOLLARS. 


~~ 


Full particulars of 
low commission terms 


(10%-15%) 
and specimen catalogues 
on application to 
34 New Bond Street, London 


New York, 61 Broadway 
(Bowling Green 9-0765) 
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TRUST BUSINESS IN CANADA HAS COME OF 
AGE. If proof of this were needed, it 
would be found in the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Trust Companies As- 
sociation reported in this issue. The work 
of its committees, the effectiveness of 
its representations to Government, its re- 
lations with other businesses and profes- 
Sions — all point to a stature of which 
our friends across the border can well be 
proud. 


SOME $18 MILLION OF PENSION FUND ASSETS 
are being managed by Canadian trust com- 
panies on a pooled basis, with yearly 
growth exceeding $15 million. These fig- 
ures are revealed in a panoramic view of 
pension developments described in this 
issue (p. 408) by R. S. Whyte....Unoffi- 
cial lifting of investment restrictions 
by the Government has caused trustees to 
move toward 20-30% holdings in common 
Stocks for separately invested pension 
funds...Trust companies must gear them- 
selves to serve the great new field opened 
by the 1957 law permitting individuals to 
take income tax deductions for contribu- 
tions to registered retirement savings 
plans. 


UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF THE LAW has 
been attributed to two Hartford banks ina 
decision handed down in mid-April by the 
highest court in Connecticut. Modifying 
the lower court's holding which substan- 
tially sustained the practices of the cor- 
porate fiduciaries in the administration 
of estates and trusts, the appellate tri- 
bunal ruled that their appearance in court 
through attorneys on their own staff could 
constitute unlawful practice, as might 
certain activities in connection with 
taxes. The decision, reported at p. 50l, 
is regarded by lawyers and trustmen alike 
as leaving considerable doubt as to the 
acts which constitute the practice of law. 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCY FUNDS ad- 
ministered by trust companies in Canada 
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reached a new record of $5,584,000,000 at 
the end of 1957, a gain of $450,000,000 
during the year. More than 50% of this 
total is concentrated in the two billion- 
dollar companies; one company has crossed 
the half-billion mark while another is 
approaching it. In considering these fig- 
ures it should be borne in mind that, with 
the Dominion-wide system of branches, there 
are less than fifty trust companies in 
Canada. (See table at p. 426 and company 
reports at p. 447.) 


AFTER TEN YEARS OF THE MARITAL DEDUC- 
TION, the three matters giving executors 
the greatest difficulties today are the 
election to take expenses as income tax 
rather than estate tax deductions, the 
treatment of income received during ad- 
ministration, and the qualification of the 
widow's award. Suggested solutions are 
offered by John R. Golden (p. 421). 


THE PROPOSED ESTATE TAX ACT will permit 
more economical and efficient administra- 
tion for Canadian executors as well as for 
the Dominion Government, according to an 
analysis by R. A. Knighton (p. 404). The 
pending measure, which would replace the 
Succession Duty Act, leaves something to 
be desired in the opinion of some trust- 
men but on the whole is regarded favorably 
and welcomed. 


CANADIAN TRUSTEE INVESTMENT POWERS are 
not attuned to today's conditions. Trust 
officials and testators are increasingly 
seeking the broader spheres of yield and 
growth from liberalized participation in 
industrial debt or partnership, John Smee 
writes (p. 449)...Favorite Canadian equi 
ties are listed at p. 452. 


MORE CREDIT EASING BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
marked April. The discount rate was mars 
down to 1%% and another small reduction 
granted in bank reserve ratios. This 
sounded the knell for the old prime rat: 
of 4% which now stands at 3%%. 
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BUSINESS INDICATORS ARE STILL NEGATIVE 
recovery-wise but sentiment that the econ- 
omy may be nearing a bottom raises its 
nead timidly here and there. The catch is 
that considerable time may be consumed in 
"bumping along" before a positive turn- 
about becomes evident, which makes more 
likely continuing political pressures for 
measures to counter the "recession." 


FURTHER JUDICIAL EROSION OF THE RULE 
AGAINST INCORPORATION BY REFERENCE in New 
York, aS evidenced by a decision handed 
down last month (p. 506), indicates that 
the courts there may eventually permit 
what has been sanctioned by statute else- 
where: a bequest to a living trust which 
was amended subsequent to the execution 
of the will. In commenting on this decision 
Joseph Trachtman spells out (p. 416) some 
cautions in drafting that will be useful 
to attorneys generally in preparing pour- 
over instruments. 


BONDS OF ONLY TWO CORPORATIONS — A.T.&T. 
and Gen. Motors Acceptance — were held by 
more than half of the 245 Common Trust 
Funds studied by Trusts and Estates. In 
all, 495 corporations were represented in 





} the bond list of the aggregate portfolio, 
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“Wouldn’t you know when we did discover 
the equation, it would be something as 
simple as that!” 











49 of the issues being convertible. The 


complete list is given at p. 467. 


CHANGES IN COMMON STOCK HOLDINGS of Com- 
mon Trust Funds during the first quarter 
of 1958 show (p. 456) the following com- 
panies now on the list which were not held 
at the 1957 year-end: American Agricul- 
tural Chemical, Califoria Packing, Eastern 
Airlines, First Bank Stock, General Dy- 
namics, Minneapolis Gas, Seaboard Finance, 
Southwestern Life Insurance and Washington 
Water Power. 
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Real Estate. 


e Escrow Agent. 
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Corporate Trust Services 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF EXPANDING CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Trustee and Registrar for Bond, Debenture and 


e Transfer Agent and Registrar for Stock Issues. 
e Agent for the Management of Investments. 
e Trustee and Custodian for Pension Funds. 


e Agent for the purchase, sale and management of 


ROYAL TRUST 


MONTREAL 


ADMINISTRATION 





OFFICES LOCATED AT:— 


St. John’s, Nfld. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Saint John, N.B. 
Quebec, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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London, England 


Enquiries are welcome and will 
be treated in strict confidence. 


EXCEED $1,764,000,000 

















Faculty Additions at 1958 
Graduate School of Banking 


Eleven leaders in finance have been 
appointed as additions to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Banking to 
be held at Rutgers June 9-21. This 
raises the number of new faculty mem- 
bers to 24 and the total teaching staff 
to 100. 

Six additions have been made to the 
faculty in Trusts: Lester E. Lamb, vice 
president of Hanover Bank, New York; 
Walter D. Mertz, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Wilmington (Del.) Trust Co.; 
Burton A. Miller, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank, Cleveland; M. Dutton 
Moorehouse, manager, Brown Brothers 
Harriman Co., Chicago; John Rial, 
trust officer, First National Bank, 
Greensburg, Pa.; and Herbert A. Truck- 
sess, vice president, Studley, Shupert 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Roy L. Reierson, vice president and 
economist, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, and Aubrey G. Lanston, president 
of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., New York, 
are new lecturers in the required course 
on “Economics of Banking and Busi- 
ness.” 

The Harold Stonier Memorial Ad- 
dress will be initiated this June as an 
annual event of the resident session. 
Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, permanent 
representative on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council in Paris, will deliver this 
address on Friday evening, June 13. 
Dr. Burgess was formerly Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Monetary Af- 
fairs. 
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Four Federal Reserve Districts 
Report on Trust Department 
Earnings 


Trust department earnings of member 
banks were greater dollarwise in 1957 
than in 1956 in the First and Second 
Federal Reserve Districts, according to 
reports from Federal Reserve Banks. As 
a percentage of total earnings, trust de- 
partment earnings were the same for 
both years in the Second and Sixth 
Districts and slightly less in the Tenth 
District. The First District report gave 
no percentage of total earnings figures. 

District 
1957 


First District 


Boston banks $ 15,570 

Other banks 14,518 
Second District 

Central Reserve 

New York City banks 114,600 

Reserve City’ and 

Country banks - 15,100 


Rice aeeeerict oS — 
Tenth District - = Oe a 
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Gerald F. Clark, of New 
York Life Insurance Co. 
in Binghamton, N. Y., re- 
ceives certificate of at- 
tendance at First Annual 
Life Insurance Confer- 
ence held on the campus 
of University of Florida, 
Gainesville, from _ Dr. 
Frank Adams, Jr., Head 
of Extension Education 
for Business with the Uni- 


versity. Philip Hocke, 
Florida delegate to the 
National Association of 


Life Underwriters, looks 
on. The Conference, on 
the subject of Business 
Uses of Life and Health 
Insurance, was held on 
March 27-29, with enroll- 
ment limited to 80. 





A.B.A. Will Not Undertake 
National Advertising 


The American Bankers Association 
will not undertake a national advertis- 
ing program as an Association activity. 
The decision of the Asosciation’s Ad- 
ministrative Committee and Executive 
Council was based on results of a poll 
of the entire A.B.A. membership, in 
which 79% of the banks either opposed 
the proposed program or failed to cast 
ballots. 

For the banks which favor a national 
advertising campaign (20% of the 
membership) however, an independent 
committee with no official A.B.A. con- 
nection has been set up. The chairman 
of this nine man committee is Morris 
R. Brownell, Jr., vice president of Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

Of the 13,884 banks polled, 2,799 
voted in favor of a national advertis- 
ing program, 2,421 voted no, and 8,528 
did not respond. The remaining 136 
ballots gave qualified votes indicating 
neither yes nor no. 

A A: A 
Marine Trust Conducts 
Lawyers’ Meeting 


The 7th annual meeting for members 
of the legal profession sponsored by 
Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Buffalo, was held on Friday, May 9, in 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel. A record at- 
tendance heard Paul B. Sargent, former 
chairman and member of the American 








Per cent of 
Total Earnings 


Gain bver 1956 1957 1956 
13.4% — 
10.2 — 

9.2) 

) 3.0 3.0 
17.0) 
a 2.6 2.6 
a 2.0 2.5 


Bar Association’s committee on drafts. 
manship of wills and trusts speak on 
“Do’s, Dont’s and Doubts in Estate 
Planning.” He also commented on the 
new State law with respect to perpetui- 
ties. 

At an earlier hour Mr. Sargent ad:- 
dressed the senior law class at the Uni. 
versity of Buffalo followed by a luncheon 
in the dining room of the new $4,000.000 
Administration Building of Marine 
Trust. 

“This year,” William T. Haynes, vice. 
president of the Trust Division stated. 
“we have the pleasure to again sponsor 
a legal instrument drafting contest in 
collaboration with the faculty of the law 
school of the University of Buffalo and 
the Bar Association.” The subject as: 
signed to the senior class was, “Hand- 
ling of Business Interests in Estates and 
Trusts.” 

A A.D 


Legislative Council Formed by 


ABA Trust Division 


A new Trust Legislative Council has 
been formed by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. The new 
council is composed of a member from 
each of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, with chairman LeRoy B. 
Staver, vice president and trust officer of 
the United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., who is chairman of the 
Division’s on Fiduciary 
Legislation. 

Responsibilities of the council mem: 
bers, Walter Kennedy, president of the 
Division and the First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala., explained, wil! 1 
volve providing current information 00 
legislative measures and judicial ©! 
sions in the trust field to the Comm:''r¢ 
on Fiduciary Legislation. Members » '!! 


Committee 


serve also as a forum for discussio” »f 
matters of state and national interé ®) 
trustmen. 
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Financial services for 
INDIVIDUALS 

acting as 
FIDUCIARIES 


An individual acting as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee or Guardian — as well as his Counselor, 
Accountant or Advisor—benefits by our unusually 
experienced services to fiduciaries. 


When a Fiduciary appoints Bankers Trust as Cus- 
todian or Agent, the worry and details of property 
management and the exacting demands of record 
keeping are eliminated. All of these services are 
available, in whole or in part, as may be most helpful. 





Safekeeping of Securities 

Collections of Dividends and Interest 
Handling of Security Sales and Purchases 
Stock Transfers 

Investment Advisory Service 


Maintenance of Complete Estate, Trust 


has and Income Tax Records 


as ' ' Pc Real Estate Management and Mortgage Servicing 
ne Ao 
rom a2] Depositary under Court Order 
t of ; ; 
B. ms For prompt personal attention and full information, 
<i = simply write or telephone our Trust Department. 
a : ve We shall be glad to send a printed outline of the 


the services we render as agent for individual executors. 
ary 


em: 
the 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
REctor 2-8900 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Proposed ESTATE TAX Act 


Canada to Abandon Succession Duty 


R. A. KNIGHTON 


Tax Consultant and Budget Administrator, The Canada Trust Company, 


London, Ontario 


N JANUARY OF THIS YEAR, THERE WAS 
| tabled in the House of Commons a 
Bill which, if adopted, would replace the 
present Dominion Succession Duty Act 
with an Estate Tax Act. The Bill is not 
merely introducing amending legisla- 
tion, but is entirely replacing the exist- 
ing method for taxing estates. 

It is not generally realized that the 
present Succession Duty Act imposes a 
tax on the beneficiaries of an estate and 
not on the estate itself. The rate of tax 
is determined in two distinct parts, the 
first of which levies a tax based on the 
value of the estate and the second of 
which levies a tax based on the size of 
the bequest and the relationship of the 
beneficiary to the deceased. For example, 
if a person leaves his $100,000 estate 
outright to his non-dependent son, the 
basic rate of tax would be 4.9% to 
which would be added an additional 
rate of 11.8%, a total of 16.7%. How- 
ever, if the estate is bequeathed to a 
nephew, the additional rate would be 
13.8%, a total of 18.7%. 

Many wills are now drawn in such a 
way that the succession duties are to be 
charged as a debt of the estate. In some 
instances, this results in duty being 
levied on the bequest and additional 
duty being levied on the duty so levied 
because it is considered to be an addi- 
tional bequest. Such a calculation, which 
might possibly be coupled with an actu- 
arial calculation to determine the value 
of a beneficiary’s interest in the income 
from the assets of an estate, requires 
the services of highly trained staffs and 
for many years it has been the opinion 
of many that the government was not 
satisfied with a system which collects a 
relatively small amount of revenues at a 
high cost. 

Under the present system, executors 
are faced with the problem of determin- 
ing which of the beneficiaries are still 
alive and their relationship to the de- 
ceased. In many cases, the ages of the 
beneficiaries must also be determined 
because all of these facts must be pro- 
vided before an assessment can be is- 
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sued. The system presents other prob- 
lems from an administrative viewpoint 
in that executors find it necessary to 
spend many hours in estimating duties 
so that required deposits can be paid 
and also to ensure that Departmental 
calculations are accurate. 


History of Pending Bill 


Four years ago, the Finance Minister 
announced that the Succession Duty Act 
was in need of revision and asked in- 
terested and informed persons to assist 
the government in its task. Many groups 
prepared briefs which were submitted to 
the government and most expressed the 
view that a simple estate tax system such 
as that in the United States was the most 
efficient. As a result, some three years 
have been spent in creating a new tax- 
ing statute. It is based on the estate tax 
system and embodies certain sections of 
the Succession Duty Act and the Income 
Tax Act, as well as several new sections 
which block a number of loopholes to 
be found in the Succession Duty Act. 

After the Bill was given its first read- 
ing in the House of Commons, it was 
circulated among various interested 
groups so that it could be studied and 
constructive criticism made before it is 
given its second and third readings. The 
result should be one of the most stream- 
lined taxing statutes in existence. 

One of the first items which is noticed 
on reading the proposed Act is that the 
gross value of an estate includes all as- 
sets of the deceased including real es- 
tate not situated in Canada. Under the 
present Act, real estate outside of Can- 
ada is not included when determining 
the gross value of an estate. The pro- 
posed Act then makes an allowance for 
certain liabilities to be deducted so that 
the net value of the estate can be de- 
termined. Once the net value has been 
determined, a set of exemptions may be 
applied so that the taxable value of the 
estate may be calculated. 


Exemptions Depend on Marital 
Status 


One of the most interesting features 
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of the proposed Act, the exemptions are 
determined by the individual’s marital 
status at the time of death. Every per. 
son’s estate will be allowed a $30,000 
exemption. If the deceased is a male 
person survived by a wife, an additional 
$30,000 may be deducted. In addition, 
a further exemption of $10,000 will be 
allowed for each dependent child of the 
deceased. Thus, a deceased male person 
survived by a wife and four dependent 
children will have a $100,000 exemption. 
This exemption will be made whether 
or not the estate passes to these ind: 
viduals. 

The estate of a deceased female person 
will also be allowed an additional $30, 
000 exemption provided the deceased 
is survived by a dependent husband and 
one dependent child. A further $10.00) 
will be allowed for each surviving de 
pendent child. Therefore, if the deceased 
female person can qualify for the addi. 
tional $30,000, it is presumed that « 
further $10,000 exemption would be 
made for the dependent child, a tota 
exemption of $70,000. 

If a person dies not leaving a spouse 
but leaving dependent children, an ex 
emption of $15,000 for each dependent 
child may be claimed in addition to the 
basic exemption of $30,000. Thus. the 
estate of a deceased person not survived 
by a spouse but survived by three de: 
pendent children would have a total ex: 
emption of $75,000. 

No estate of $50,000 or less will be 
subject to estate tax. At first, this might 
appear to be in direct conflict with the 
basic exemption of $30,000 but the ‘ax 
is wiped out by a “notch provision. |! 
an individual has a $45,000 estate and 
is not survived by a spouse or depend 
children, the basic exemption of $30.) 
would be applied, leaving $15,000 to »e 
taxed. The tax so levied is then red 
under the notch provision by the am«'"! 
which the tax exceeds one-half 01 | ¢ 
amount by which the value of the es °'¢ 
is in excess of $50,000. Since $4 0 
is less than the $50,000 stated, one 3 
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over $50,000 is nil. Therefore, the tax 
levied exceeds the nil amount by 100% 
which, under the terms of the provision, 
completely eliminates the tax. 

Although this provision is somewhat 
cumbersome, and perhaps difficult to un- 
derstand. it is effective and does elim- 
inate all tax on estates of $50,000 or 
less. The same provision also prevents 
an estate with a value slightly in ex- 
cess of $50,000 from being reduced to 
less than $50,000 because of the pay- 
ment of tax. The provision does not ap- 
ply to an estate with a value in excess of 
$58.0600. 


Rate Schedule 


Perhaps the next most interesting feat- 
ure of the Act is the schedule of tax 
rates to be levied on the net estate. The 
rates commence at 10%, which rate ap- 
plies to all estates with a net taxable 
value of not more than $5,000. The 
rates are then graduated up to 54% 
which applies on the taxable portion of 
an estate in excess of $2,000,000, the 
first $2,000,000 having a tax of $816.- 
500 levied against it. Generally the new 
rates reduce the amount of tax payable 
at every level. For example, where suc- 
cession duty of 16.7% or 18.7% ($16.- 
700 or $18.700 respectively) was levied 
in the example given previously, the es- 
tate tax would be $12,400, assuming 
that the deceased was not survived by a 
spouse. 

The proposed Act will not levy any 
tax where it is determined that the tax 
payable is $25 or less. Taxes which can 
be attributed to the life income portion 
of an estate may be paid in six equal 
annual instalments. Under the Succes- 
sion Duty Act. four years are allowed for 
the payment of such duties. 


Taxes of Other Jurisdictions 


Another provision of the proposed 
Act provides for an abatement of 50% 
of the estate tax applicable to property 
situated in a province that has not en- 
tere into an agreement to refrain from 
levying a succession duty, and to per- 
sona! property situated outside Canada 
that is transmitted within such a prov- 
ince. Under the Succession Duty Act, it 
Was necessary that such provincial suc- 
cession duty be paid or be deemed to 
hav’ deen paid before such an abatement 
was allowed but, under the proposed 
Act. it is only necessary that the suc- 
cess on duties be payable. 
in the Succession Duty Act, the 
sed Act makes an allowance for 
tax. or duties paid to other countries 
to | © extent of the lesser of the amount 
pai to such other country or the tax 
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levied by Canada on the particular as- 
set concerned. This abatement as well 
as that allowed for provincial succession 
duties will be calculated on an appor- 
tionment basis and will be somewhat in- 
volved. 


Insurance and Other Death Benefits 


While the proposed Act makes certain 
tax concessions, it also brings into the 
gross estate certain assets which are not 
ordinarily included under the Succession 
Duty Act. One such asset, real estate 
outside of Canada, has already been 
mentioned. Aslo included as an asset of 
the estate is any life insurance purchased 
on the life of the deceased by a com- 
pany controlled by the deceased, as is 
life insurance purchased by the wife or 
other members of the family of the de- 
ceased out of funds provided by the de- 
ceased. The proposed Act also includes 
as an estate asset any benefits paid to 
survivors of the deceased by his em- 
ployer as a death benefit. 

The provision including insurance 
purchased by a company controlled by 
the deceased raises the point as to whe- 
ther the proposed Act will levy duty on 
the same asset twice. Ordinarily, the 
payment of insurance to a company is 
reflected in the value of its stock which 
would mean that the value of the insur- 
ance would be added directly to the de- 
ceased’s estate and added a second time 
indirectly through the valuation of the 
stock which the deceased owns. 

The taxing of a death benefit also 
raises a point. Under the Income Tax 
Act, death benefits paid to survivors of 
the deceased are subject to income tax 
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to the extent that the total benefits ex- 
ceed ninety days’ salary. Does it not 
seem logical that the same amount 
should be exempted from estate tax? 


Non-resident Estates 


The method for taxing of Canadian 
assets owned by a non-resident of Can- 
ada is a complete departure from the 
method used under the Succession Duty 
Act. At the present time, the Canadian 
estate of a deceased non-resident of Can- 
ada is taxed in exactly the same man- 
ner as if the individual had died a resi- 
dent of Canada. However, the rates of 
duty determined apply only to the as- 
sets which have a Canadian situs. 














Ancillary Administration Service 


When the need arises for ancillary administration in 
Canada we invite you to draw upon our more than 
fifty-five years experience in all phases of estate admin- 
istration. The facilities of our nineteen offices from 


Montreal to Victoria are available for your convenience. 


The Canada Trust Company 
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Under the proposed Act, the Canadian 
assets of a deceased non-resident of 
Canada will be taxed at a flat rate of 
15% of the value of the Canadian as- 
sets, without making any allowance for 
debts or encumbrances of any kind what- 
soever. No tax will be levied in cases 
where the value of the Canadian assets is 
$5,000 or less. An abatement of 50% 
of the estate tax will be made in cases 
where a province of Canada has levied 
duty on the same asset. 


Income Tax Pattern Followed 


It is not difficult to see that the pro- 
posed Act in its structure follows the 
Income Tax Act as it pertains to an in- 
dividual taxpayer. The similarity can be 
readily determined from the table. 

Under the Income Tax Act, the tax- 
payer is give nthe prime responsibility 
of determining the tax payable. The 
proposed Act places the same responsi- 
bility on the executor for determining 
the amount of estate tax payable. 

Under the Income Tax Act, the tax- 
payer may turn to the Income Tax Ap- 
peal Board for a decision if he feels that 
income tax has been improperly as- 
sessed. Under the proposed Act, the ex- 
ecutor will have the same right of re- 
course to the same Income Tax Appeal 


Board. 


Will Provisions 


Assuming that this proposed legisla- 
tion will become law in the not too dis- 
tant future, many Canadians will, no 
doubt, be questioning the adequacy of 
present wills. For those who have in- 





Proposed Estate 
Tax Act 
Determine gross 
estate wherever 
situated. 
2. Deduct exemp- 
tions based on 
marital status 
and dependents. 
Deduct liability 
for medical ex- 
penses and be- 
quests to char- 


Income Tax Act 


1. Determine gross 1. 
income from all 
sources. 

2. Deduct exemp- 
tions based on 
marital status 
and dependents. 

3. Deduct medical 3. 
expenses and 
charitable dona- 
tions to extent 


allowed. ity. 

4, Determinetax 4. Determine tax 
on net income on net estate 
from schedule of from schedule of 
rates, ¢ rates. 


5. Deduct allow- 5. 
ance for income 
taxes paid to 
Canadian prov- 
ince. 

6. Deduct allow- 6. 
ance for income 
taxes paid to 
countries other 
than Canada. 


Deduct allow- 
ance for succes- 
sion duties paid 
to Canadian 
province. 
Deduct allow- 
ance for duties 
and taxes paid 
to countries 
other than Can- 
ada. 





cluded a clause which charges the es- 
tate with the payment of succession 
duties as if it were a debt of the estate, 
the new legislation will definitely class 
the taxes payable as such so no particu- 
lar harm is done if such a clause re- 
mains. However, 
been 


where a clause has 
included charging a_ particular 
beneficiary with the payment of duties 
on his particular bequest, the question 
may immediately arise as to whether or 
not a gift is being made from the bene- 
ficiary to the estate and, if the refund 
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of taxes to the estate is large enough. 
whether gift tax must be paid. This point 
should be very carefully considered. 

For a number of years, many Cana- 
dians have been advised to prepare trust 
wills which give one individual, usuall 
the spouse of the deceased, the life use 
of the estate with the remainder passing 
to other beneficiaries upon the death of 
the life tenant. This type of estate plan- 
ning has had the twofold advantage of 
minimizing succession duties while at 
the same time being the most efficient 
method for handling certain estates. 
Will the new Estate Tax Act diminish 
these advantages? Actually, there will be 
no change. The new tax structure ap- 
pears to be such that taxes will not be in 
excess of duties now payable under the 
Succession Duty Act and, of course, the 
trust will still eliminate the tax which 
would ordinarily be paid on the second 
passing of an estate if it was left out- 
right to an individual who in turn be- 
queathed the remainder to other indi- 
viduals. Moreover, the new Act will not 
destroy the efficiency in administering 
a trust estate. 

No doubt there will be certain changes 
in the wording of some sections before 
the proposed Act becomes law; perhaps 
new sections will be added while others 
are deleted, but none of these will de- 
stroy the basic principle of an estate tax. 
With the introduction to Canada of this 
completely different method for taxing 
estates, a major step has been taken to 
allow the more economical and more 
efficient administration both for the gov- 
ernment and executors. 


A AA _ 


Preparedness Booklet Covers 
Trust Records 


What to do about trust department 
records in preparation for an atomic 
emergency is outlined in “Duplicate or 
Alternate Records.” which is No. 5 in 
the series of Booklets being issued by 
the Advisory Committee on Commercial 
Bank Preparedness and the Banking 
Committee on Emergency Operations 

Booklet No. 4 on “Physical Proper- 
ties” discusses the vulnerability of a 
bank building to damage from blast. 
fire, heat, radiation and flood water. 

The first three booklets covered «r- 
ganization and administration of te 
program (in an individual bank). tie 
protection of personnel, the continu 
of management, and the need for ali 
nate headquarters. The remaining bo: 
lets will deal with Collection of Cash a4 
Noncash Items; Cash (Currency) ‘ 
erations; Customer Participation 
Banking Program; and Credit. 
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Continuing Research... 


is as essential to a sound investment program as it is to prog- 
ress in medical science. 

Here at Hanover constant research is combined with experi- 
ence and group judgment to safeguard trust and other funds 
placed in our care. 

Attorneys are invited to talk with one of our officers about 


their own investment objectives—as well as those of their 


clients. 
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POOLED FUNDS - INVESTMENT- INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS PLANS 


R. S. WHYTE 


Supervisor of Pension Trusts, The Royal Trust Company, Montreal 


UST OVER TWO YEARS HAVE PASSED 
| i the previous Government at 
Ottawa announced that the investment 
restrictions applying to trusteed pension 
plans would be relaxed. In the same 
announcement it was promised that the 
regulations covering the acceptance or 
“registration” of pension plans under 
the Income Tax Act would be reviewed. 
While no official statement of govern- 
ment policy on either question has since 
been made, practice in the meantime has 
established a basis which is presumed 
to represent the official position. 

Until the statement of the Minister of 
Finance in the Spring of 1956, trusteed 
pension funds were restricted in invest- 
ment powers in the same way as life in- 
surance companies. Aside from some 
irksome and rather unrealistic qualita- 
tive restrictions applying primarily to 
bonds and common stocks and quite 
severe restrictions on the portion which 
could be invested in real estate, the most 
serious and continuously criticized re- 
striction applied to the investment per- 
mitted in equities —- namely not more 
than 15% of the portfolio. 

Since early in 1956, the Department 
of National Revenue has come to ac- 
cept trust agreements which include only 
one investment restriction: an employer 
is more or less required to undertake 
not to invest in its own securities, obli- 
gations, etc. through its own pension 
fund. The words “more or less” are 
used purposely. The Department has in- 
dicated that it is prepared to consider 
exceptions to this one remaining invest- 
ment restriction—in individual cases. 


Effect on Investment Policy 


In appraising the changes which have 
been made in the investment policy of 
trusteed pension funds since 1956, it 
should be kept in mind that up until 
that time the 15% limitation on com- 
mon stocks had been quite rigidly re- 
spected. Some trustees have, in fact, not 
yet adjusted to or accepted the much 
freer investment conditions now existing. 

This unaccustomed investment free- 
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dom came at a rather difficult time. 
When it became generally recognized 
that the Government had, in fact, relaxed 
their control over pension investing and 
this took something over a year from 
the original announcement (an election 
and a change of government having 
taken place in the interval), the prices 
of common stocks had begun to fall and 
the prospects for the immediate future 
looked rather depressing. Bond yields, 
on the other hand, had begun to climb. 
The traditional differential in yield be- 
tween bonds and equities of pension 
fund quality widened to as much as 
214%. Bonds looked even better than 
they had in the past. 

While the drop in stock prices would 
seem to make common stocks more at- 
tractive to pension funds, many trustees 
considered that the new _ investment 
freedom came at an inopportune time 
to commence a more aggressive pro- 
gramme of equity investing. For quite 
a number of pension funds it meant buy- 
ing common stocks for the first time. 

The most investment 
managers are gingerly moving towards 
a 20%-30% investment in common 
stocks. This has taken some courage, 
however, because the increasing of the 
proportion beyond 15% has pretty well 
had to be done in a declining market. 
From a short-term point of view, the re- 
sults have not looked too good. 

It is, therefore, a reasonably valid 
generalization to suggest that the effec- 
tive removal of investment restrictions 
has so far resulted in not too radical a 
change in the investment approach, 
especially of the larger pension funds. 

Looking ahead, however, the approach 
to pension fund investing in Canada can 
be expected to change much more rapid- 
ly than in the past and one development 
will undoubtedly be a greater range in 
the investment policies pursued by the 
investment managers of pension funds. 


venturesome 


Investment Through Pooled Funds 


When the much sought after freedom 
was obtained, the trust companies were 


placed in the position of having to de- 
cide how much advantage should he 
taken of this new freedom. It had al- 
ready become apparent that investment 
performance could be improved—espe- 
cially for the common stock segment— if 
pension funds were managed through a 
pooled fund arrangement. 

A significant development during th 
past two years has been the establish. 
ment by four of the larger trust com. 
panies of a pooled fund basis for pen- 
sion and profit-sharing pension funds 
and several other companies have a pool- 
ing system under consideration. They 
differ in the way they operate. 

The Canada Trust Company operates 
a single pool for pension funds under 
its administration. About 30° of the 
Fund is invested in mortgages, 55‘: in 
government and industrial bonds and 
preferred stocks, with the remaining 
15% in common stocks. The prospective 
yield is well above 4%. 

The Montreal Trust Company uses a 
“Multiple” Pension Trust Fund divided 
into fixed interest and equity portions. 
The fixed interest portion makes up ap- 
proximately 85% of the Fund with 
equities comprising the remaining 15‘-. 
A pension fund participating in these 
proportions would obtain a yield of ap- 
proximately 5‘. 

The Royal Trust Company and the 
National Trust Company operate sepa- 
rate pooled funds restricted to classes 
of securities. Each Company offers a 
government bond fund, a corporate bond 
fund (including, when appropriate, some 
investment in preferred stocks) and a 
common stock fund. The National Trust 
includes a further pooled fund restricted 
to mortgages. The yield which a particu- 
lar pension fund could expect would « 
pend upon the proportions invested 1 
each “classified” pooled fund. A pros 
pective yield of around 5% would } 
common figure for participants in ei! 
Trust Company’s pooled funds. 

The pooled investing approach «as 
been enthusiastically accepted by }0- 
sion funds in Canada. To the surp 
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of many trust company people, the basis 
has appealed to quite large pension 
funds—funds with sufficient annual 
growth not to need, superficially at least, 
the security diversification so strongly 
advanced as one of the primary ad- 
vantages of the pooling method of in- 
vestment. 

Some $18,000,000 of pension fund 
assets are now being managed by trust 
companies on a pooled basis and the 
yearly growth is accelerating rapidly 
and even now exceeds $15,000,000. 

All those familiar with the pooled 
fund approach are confident that this 
medium will permit trust companies to 
give significantly better investment per- 
formance than was possible in the past. 
My own belief is that all but the very 
largest pension funds or those with un- 
usual investment objectives will come to 
adopt the pooled basis of investing. 


Registration Regulations 


Mention was made at the outset that 
a review was to be made of the regula- 
tions governing the “registering” of pen- 
sion plans by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue. Until the Spring of 
956, the regulations were detailed in 
a small booklet widely known as the 
“Blue Book”—a name suggested by the 


colour of its cover. This book and the 
regulations it set out were withdrawn 
after the Finance Minister’s announce- 
ment. Revised regulations have been ex- 
pected during the past two years but so 
far they have not been made public. 

Obtaining approval of new plans or 
amendments to existing ones has be- 
come complex and difficult because those 
seeking government approval are not 
certain what requirements must be met. 
While it has become apparent that many 
of the old requirements still apply, every 
now and then a new one seems to creep 
in. To say the least, the present method 
is a frustrating one for those who have 
to deal with the Department. While 
everyone hopes for an early improve- 
ment and, at least, public disclosure at 
any given time of all the requirements 
that must be met, there is little indica- 
tion of immediate steps in that direc- 
tion. Those responsible for obtaining 
registration of pension plans would seem 
to have to continue in their efforts to 
read the minds of the civil servants 
under whose authority registration is 
granted. 


Pensions for Self-Employed 


Last year, one of the most significant 
developments in pension planning in 


Canada occurred. Previously, employees 
contributing under an employer-em- 
ployee pension plan enjoyed a tax ad- 
vantage not available to other Can- 
adians, An employee’s pension contribu- 
tions are deductible from earnings be- 
fore personal income taxes. This meant 
that an employee could enjoy tax defer- 
ment at the highest rate of income tax 
on contributions made to his employer’s 
pension plan. 

The self-employed had long been seek- 
ing a similar tax concession. Their 
charge of discrimination against them- 
selves finally found a receptive ear in 
the previous Government. Last Spring— 
just before the forthcoming Federal elec- 
tion and subsequent defeat, the Liberal 
administration passed an amendment to 
the Income Tax Act granting tax defer- 
ment on the pension contributions of 
all Canadian taxpayers. 

The legislation, known as Section 79B, 
was well-conceived although a little 
sketchy in some details of administra- 
tion. A new instrument known as a 
“Registered Retirement Savings Plan” 
was created. Each taxpayer could adopt 
his own retirement savings plan and, if 
acceptable, it would be “registered” as 
his own plan for purposes of the legisla- 
tion. 
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To keep a measure of control over the 
institutions which could offer retirement 
savings plans for registration, three 
established financial agencies were 
allowed initially to cater to this new 
method of saving. Life insurance com- 
panies may offer plans which qualify; 
investment corporations, such as_ In- 
vestors Syndicate, may offer plans; and, 
finally, contributions may be made “in 
trust to a corporation resident in 
Canada.” This terminology is presently 
construed as meaning contributions 
made under a plan offered by a licensed 
trust company. There are no investment 
restrictions. 


How Plan Works 


Under a registered plan, a taxpayer 
may contribute up to 10% of his earned 
income (defined in general terms as 
salary, wages, certain royalties, income 
from a proprietorship, partnership or 
profession, and rental income from real 
property) in each year, less any con- 
tributions made by the taxpayer under 
an employer-employee pension plan and 
subject to a maximum of $1,500, if 
eligible for benefits from an employer- 
employee pension plan, otherwise 
$2,500. Not later than attainment of age 
71, the accumulated contributions must 
be converted into a life annuity with 
equal periodic payments. 

Provision is made for “payment of a 
benefit after maturity by way of divi- 
dend.” This statement could be con- 
sidered to permit a variable type of 
annuity. So far, none of the available 
retirement plans provides for a variable 
annuity but one plan of a national as- 
sociation envisages the provision of part 
of the annuity in a variable form—vary- 
ing with investment experience as does 
CREF. 

If a contributor dies before drawing 
his annuity, the proceeds are subject to 
a flat 15‘< tax—which is generally con- 
sidered to be a favourable arrangement 
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taxwise. Although contributions are 
“locked in” while the retirement savings 
plan enjoys a “registered” status, a con- 
tributor may overcome the “locked in” 
provision by amending his plan so that 
it no longer qualifies and the most di- 
rect method of doing this is by request- 
ing that his contributions be refunded. 

If the administrator or trustee of the 
plan agrees to the amendment proposed, 
the Department of National Revenue is 
notified that the individual’s plan no 
longer meets the requirements for regis- 
tration. The contributor is then eligible 
for a refund on such terms as are ac- 
ceptable to himself and the administra- 
tor or trustee of the plan. Any amount 
refunded in these circumstances is added 
to the recipient’s income for tax pur- 
poses in the year received as well as 
being subject to a withholding tax of 
25% —which is the minimum rate of tax 
payable. 


Types of Plan Offered 


The life insurance companies, the 
Government Annuities Branch, certain 
of the investment corporations and 
mutual funds, and the trust companies 
have offered savings plans which can 
be “registered” on behalf of individuals. 
The plans of the life insurance com- 
panies and the Government Annuities 
Branch are designed around modified 
deferred annuity contracts. The invest- 
ment corporations offer a plan which 
uses their savings contracts as the in- 
vestment medium. The mutual fund 
plans provide for contributions to be 
invested in the shares of one or more of 
the established mutual funds. The two 
largest mutual funds—Investors Mu- 
tual and Canadian Investment Fund— 
have introduced Retirement Savings 
Plans which qualify for the tax defer- 
ment. 

The greatest variety of investment 
media is offered individuals through 
the plans of the trust companies. An in- 
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dividual may choose amongst a guar 
anteed return basis, investment in ; 
fixed income pooled fund, a_ balance: 
fund or an equity fund. 

The individual may divide his con 
tributions among any number of invest 
ment alternatives and join as many plan- 
as he likes. One of the very advantageou: 
features of the legislation is the flexibi| 
ity offered the individual investor. 


Association Plans 


In addition to the retirement savings 
plans offered directly to the individual 
by the financial institutions, certain of 
the larger associations have developed 
plans suited to the needs of their mem- 
bers. The first and largest of these is the 


C.M.R.S.P. or Canadian Medical Re- 
tirement Savings Plan. Some 2,000 
medical doctors across Canada _ have 


joined the Plan, and their contributions 
in the first year averaged out to a sur- 
prisingly high figure—over $1,000. The 
significantly high degree of participa- 
tion was obtained despite competition 
from the thousands of sales people in- 
terested in selling to the medical pro- 
fession their particular retirement sav- 
ings plan. 

The second largest national associa- 
tion or professional plan is that of Can- 
adian Dental Association. 


Lawyers in the provinces of British 
Columbia and Quebec have each spon- 
sored retirement savings plans for their 
members. 


At the moment, other professional 
groups and associations are investigat- 
ing the feasibility of creating their own 
plans. Present indications are that a 
number of other group plans will be 
developed as an understanding of the 
advantages of the legislation and group 
action becomes more widespread. 


Of practical interest to trust com- 
panies is the growing realization that 
the retirement savings plan legislation 
opens up a new and probably worthwhile 
market for their services. There are 
reservations at the moment as to how 
large the market really is and whether 
or not it can be profitably exploited. It 
does seem clear, nevertheless, that a 
whole new important channel of invest- 
ing has been created, that more and 
more individuals will save under ‘he 
legislation and that trust companies wll 
have to service this new field as capa’ :!) 
and imaginatively as they can or ¢ 
confronted some time in the future v ‘h 
the probability that they have mis °d 
the boat—and one of significant pro; »'- 
tions. 
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Truck crane with 85 foot boom can handle 
toplofty jobs. 


RIMITIVE MAN FACED PROBLMES OF 

fetching and carrying with only 
his muscles or with the assistance of 
domesticated animals. He learned to 
use the elements and apply their force 
through crude mechanical devices but 
over uncounted centuries his progress 
was slight indeed until the Industrial 
Revolution in the 18th century made 
possible mechanized production in place 
of handcrafting. Over the following 
hundred years, the pace of industrializa- 
tion gradually swelled as power sources 
and applications were refined and elec- 
tricity became man’s servant. The 
achievements of the first half of the 20th 
century, however, with special accent 
upon the span since World War I, far 
outstrip in actuality and promise for the 
future all progress up to 1900. 

Today’s economy is infinitely complex 
and almost completely dependent for 
existence upon uninterrupted function- 
ing of a maze of producing and distri- 
buting units. Safe, rapid and efficient 
movement of process ingredients and 
finished goods and their distribution to 
consuming markets have become fields 
of intensive research as_ population 
growth has swelled physical volume to 
proportions with which old-fashioned 
methods cannot hope to cope. 

At its establishment in 1904 and sub- 
sequent incorporation under the present 
style in 1917, the Clark Equipment Co. 
was a maker of non-passenger automo- 
tive transmissions, drives and other un- 
derframe components (such as axles, 
drives and torque converters) for trucks, 
buses, industrial equipment and farm 
machinery, as well as for their own lift 
trucks. While this activity has grown 
and thrived, furnishing a firm founda- 
tion for later expansion, the company 
early pioneered in the materials handling 
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business with fork-lift trucks. The latest 
and most dramatic expansion of activity 
is the company’s entrance into the con- 
struction machinery business. Thus, it 
might be said that the product line em- 
braces mobile materials handling in pro- 
duction and distribution, a major assist 
through underframe components in mov- 
ing them over the road to destination 
and manufacture of equipment which 
performs an endless variety of movement 
functions in the construction field, of 
which new roads represent a substantial 
portion. In short, the company products 
are important cogs in vital activities. 
with diversified outlets in manufactur- 
ing, processing, transportation above 
and below the ground, building and 
highway construction; in fact, almost 
anywhere that bulk goods are transport- 
ed, in the United States or overseas. 


Logical Growth Progression 

This broad engineering background 
has also furthered expansion into con- 
struction equipment and, the latest ven- 
ture, cargo vans, which management be- 
lieves will serve as natural complements 
to the original divisions. 

About five years ago, Clark manage- 
ment acquired control of the Ross Car- 
rier Co. which produced straddle carriers 
and lift trucks of heavier capacity than 
Clark was then manufacturing. It also 
had a small (as volume goes in that 
field) subsidiary, Michigan Power 
Shovel Co. In an engineering sense, 
earth moving is only another facet of 
materials handling and Clark decided to 
exploit the established “Michigan” name 
through its existing dealerships, but first 
an important decision was made; name- 
ly, the engineers would start from 
scratch and build a line which would 
outperform competition. 


Entering New Fields 


Both in timing and in approach, the 


decision was well taken because there 
was complete freedom from considera- 
tion of existing inventory of machines. 
parts or production tools. Armed with 
real knowledge in power application and 
a recognized, though small, trade name 
in the construction equipment field, 
Clark engineers went to work to design 
units for maximum performance and 
economy on the job. For instance, in- 
stead of following the crawl-type _pat- 
tern, Clark engineers featured road mo- 
bility of the rubber-wheeled machines 
from one place to another, instead of 
trailer trucking. Another objective was 
clear-cut superiority in performance, 
hence in economy, and this aim has ap- 
parently been attained in satisfactory de- 
gree if reports of successful on-the-job 
demonstration by salesmen are any cri- 
terion. It should be noted here that a 
wide assortment of models is available 
to fit the needs of different tasks, small, 
medium or large, with power, man- 
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euverability and foremost 
feaiures. 

Starting in this new and highly com- 
petitive business in 1953, the first pro- 
duction models of tractor shovels came 
off the line in the spring of 1954 and 


received a warm reception, although in- 
itial operations were at a loss, as ex- 


mobility 


pecied. The measure of their success lies 
in the rapid snowballing of sales vol- 
ume for the entire construction machin- 
ery line to some $41 million in 1957, 
in face of the fact that Clark’s prices are 
as much as 15% above similar com- 
petitive models. To have reached a prof- 
itable point of contention in four years 
line dominated by 
about half a dozen giant, old-established 
firms is a distinct credit to the com- 
pany s foresighted and aggressive man- 


in a of business 


agement. While the current recession in 
business, particularly marked in capital 
expenditures, has whittled down Clark’s 
first quarter sales volume about 30% 
across the board, President Spatta re- 
ported that he has been unable to shake 
the conviction of Vice President C. E. 
Killebrew, boss of the CMD, that total 
divisional sales for 1958 will somehow 
come close to $50 million. 

Whether this figure is ill-timed or 
hopefully based on more rapid imple- 
mentation of President Eisenhower's 
$1.8 million Federal Highway Program, 
signed in mid-April, than anyone thinks 
likely, cannot be determined now. The 
Program should speed activity in due 
course but the general opinion is that 
the complexity of planning and prelim- 
inary engineering at the construction 
level will probably cause rather pro- 
longed delays. However, there is a wist- 
ful hope in some quarters that other 
state and local road projects not depen- 
dent upon the Federal program will be 
started and generate a mild degree of de- 
mand for additional construction equip- 
ment before long. 

In this connection, it was brought out 





Rap' and economical stacking of lumber 
to: y is done by this Ross carrier unit. 
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that prompt avail- 
ability of equipment 
in the precise models 
needed for the job 
by the successful 
bidder is a “must” 
for successful dealer 
operations. 


The company has 
also been alert to 
the need to develop 
models 
capacity 
as more 


of greater 
and power 
and larger 
projects are con- 
tracted. By their 
sheer size, these con- 
tracts tend to gravitate to the largest 
contracting units or even take the form 
of a joint venture undertaking; hence, 
the right machines for all phases of the 
job must be speedily deliverable or vol- 
ume orders can be lost. 


Movement by “Mobilvan” and 
Trailer 


Another fledgling development in the 
train of simplified goods movement is 
the work being done under the above 
style for the past several years. This sys- 
tem allegedly offers the features of speed, 
cleanliness and economy in bulk trans- 
portation of certain products. One ap- 
plication cited was the direct van load- 
ing of Hormel meat products at the 
packing line for rail or motor transport 
to Chicago. Each van is automatically 
locked and unlocked upon the flatcar 
or motor trailer by action of lift truck 
forks. While this project remains in the 
development stage, the company _be- 
lieves it has profitable potentials as part 
of other simplified warehouse systems 
under study. 

The existence of this Mobilvan project 
presumably had some bearing also on 
the acquisition in February of this year 
of Brown Trailers, Inc., manufacturers 
of highway trailers and cargo vans, 
with current annual volume of around 
$13 million through distributors in 39 
states and Canada. In addition to what- 
ever purpose it may serve for Mobil- 
van, the new field is one, in the consid- 
ered opinion of management, which is 
still growing and in which Clark can 
carve out a profitable business as the 
superhighway network grows. It can 
also offer another outlet for products of 
the automotive division. It is expected 
that volume can be raised initially to 
around $17 million per year with net of 
about $750,000. On this basis, coverage 
of the $2.25 dividend (paid in 1957) on 
the 75,000 shares of Clark Equipment 


Bulldozer alters Nature’s face to Man’s liking. 





issued for its acquisition would be hand- 
somely covered, if realized. 

This, then, is the overall picture of 
the four divisions which make up the 
activities of the Clark Equipment Co. 
As President Spatta and Vice President 
Wood pointed out, the company has 
changed from an automotive parts 
maker with a one industry outlet to a 
producer of diversified capital goods and 
products which have application in an 
infinite number of industries and which 
are sold all over the world. Granted that 
their products have a long life and are 
largely used by customers which feel 
the force of cyclical business tides, the 
company nevertheless is steadily expand- 
ing its sales base. Its wares are also es- 
sential to economical operation, so that 
it should grow at least as rapidly as 
the economy if it can retain its competi- 
tive position. 


Looking Backward to Tomorrow 


From 1938 through 1957 total sales 
increased roughly 1700{% and net earn- 
ings about 2900% . Of course there have 
been some wide swings in volume, which 
rose during World War II and the 
Korean involvement, followed by the 
usual slackenng characteristics of cycli- 
cal industries. The important point is 
that the overall direction has been for- 
ward all along the line and that the own- 
ers of the company have been generously 
rewarded over the years, with dividends 
paid in each year since 1933. 

In common with many other entities 
with a large stake in capital goods, this 
organization currently faces a real chal- 
lenge and Messrs. Spatta and Wood 
have no illusions about the need for re- 
doubled sales effort in the field and 
closest cooperation of headquarters with 
the distribution organization. In this 
connection, service plays a vital part 
and positive steps have been taken to 
speed parts handling through the new 
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Central Parts Division, set up last year 
in a leased property in Chicago with 
seven acres of floor space, which em- 
braces the last word in storage, parts 
handling and communication with deal- 
ers. The importance of the parts business 
as a profit-maker can be gauged by the 
$23 million volume in 1957. These fig- 
ures will rise with the number of units 
in use. 


On the financial side, too, prompt ac- 
tion is available in clearing credit in- 
quiries from the dealer organization to 
expedite financing of equipment sales, 
either through the subsidiary, Equip- 
ment Finance Co., or with the local 
bank, which in many cases decides to 
take the customer paper when it learns 
that it is acceptable elsewhere. The ob- 
jective of the financing company is not 
to take business away from the local 
area but to support the dealer in moving 
merchandise. In the case of construction 
machinery, totals are generally sizable 
and down payment thin, which may de- 
ter bankers without major experience 
in this field. Mr. Wood pointed out that 
about 20% of the volume in lift trucks 
and construction machinery was financ- 
ed by their own unit. Their experience 
has been exceptional, with an infinitesi- 
mal loss ratio of something like $3,600 
on a total of $21 million in 1957. The 
companys investment in the finance 
subsidiary runs around $6 million and 
the normal annual profit is between 
$4.00-$500,000. 

Mr. Wood reported that 
company policy is to bill 
dealers for equipment when 
shipped and, while floor plan 
financing is often resorted to, 
consignments are banned. 
Dealer inventories. he said, are 
in good proportion to sales po- 
tential and the company’s 
efforts have likewise been di- 
rected toward working down 
its inventory of finished goods, 
which stood at less than one 
month’s sales as of the end of 
the year and at the first quar- 
ter close. 


Sales volume in 1957 topped 
$143 million as compared with 
earlier estimates of some $160 
million but strikes during the first quar- 
ter and slackening business in the fourth 
quarter prevented realization of these 
hopes, which would have been about $15 
million above the record 1956 year of 
$145.3 million. It was, nevertheless, the 
second best volume year and third best 
in earnings, with $3.57 per share versus 


$4.11 in 1956. 
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Large logs are readily moved with a grab 
attachment on this lift truck. 








What of 1958? 


Although Mr. Spatta estimated first 
quarter volume down about 30% from 
last year, their thinking does not call 
for any such calamitous result when 
the year’s totals are in hand, As noted, 
volume of the construction machinery 
end is still, perhaps optimistically, aimed 
at $50 million and a decline to around 
$120 million in overall sales seems 
about the worst that management can en- 
vision. Profit margins have varied in 
the 5-7% of sales range (1955 — 7.3% 
and 1956 — 6.5%) and Mr. Spatta men- 
tioned that a 5.3% margin in 1958 
would produce $6.3 million, to which 
could be added about $500,000 from the 
finance subsidiary. Development work, 
which is tantamount to research expen- 
ditures, will run around $2.5 million 
this year, which is about normal. 





Tractor shovels make short work of loading trucks with 
crushed stone. 


Over the last 10 years, capital expen- 
ditures have been $41 million and com- 
bined facilities now have capacity to 
produce about $200 million, so that no 
pressing capital programs now face the 
company. 1958 capital investment will 
probably be in the neighborhood of $2 
million, amply covered by $2.5 million 
of depreciation. 


Foreign Business to the Fore 


Overseas markets are important to 
the various divisions and have received 
steady cultivation since 1946. The im- 
petus came from large numbers of fork 
lifts left behind in many countries by 
the Armed Forces which required paris 
and servicing. Gradually the company 
set up sales and service organizations 
in these areas and also made some royal- 
ty licensing arrangements to manufac- 
ture lift trucks. It has since been found 
that equity participation works better 
than a straight royalty deal and present 
policy is to hold a substantial stock in- 
terest in each overseas operation through 
Clark Equipment International, C.A., a 
Venezuelan corporation. At the end of 
1957, total investment in these compa- 
nies came to $2.9 million, of which a 
large part represents retained earnings 
of Clark International. Earnings from 
this operation for 1957 were reported as 
$1.4 million and further expansion of 
automotive and construction machinery 
product lines through foreign outlets 
should eventually develop into an im- 
portant income source. 

Questioned as to the longer-range po- 
tentials for his company, Mr. Spatta 
spelled out his reasons for confidence: 
personnel, reputation and demonstrated 
market for the products which they 
make. In the engineering knowledge of 
their automotive division, the company 
has an asset of incalculable worth 
through its skills in a wide 
range of power applications 
for heavy motive equipment. 
Reputation lies in the steady 
expansion of sales volume in 
the various divisions against 
the most rugged competition. 
Finally, and the totals are im- 
pressive at this writing and 
obviously susceptible of fur- 
ther expansion with popula- 


tion growth, Mr. Spatta 
blocked out today’s estimated 
annual volume in the main 


areas of his company’s in- 
terest: 


Road & construction 


machines $ 2 billion 
Lift trucks for 
industry —__ _.... 350 million 
Trailers & highway vans 400 ” 
Automotive components 
& farm equipment _... 300 


With these outlets of just above 53 
billion total to work toward, it is not 
surprising that Clark’s top manageiient 
is optimistic about the underlying sound- 
ness of future business prospects. Of 

(Continued on page 454) 
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America Rides and Rests on Airfoam by Goodyear 


Within the last few years, Airfoam developed by 
Goodyear has become synonymous with comfort in 
the minds of most consumers. According to a nation- 
wide survey among women, Airfoam is the most 
popular foam rubber today. 


The growing uses of Airfoam have revolutionized 
certain industries, such as furniture cushioning, mat- 
tresses, and seating for automobiles, planes and trains. 
Modern cars take vast quantities of foam rubber for 
seats, backs, armrests and for added safety factors. 
Airfoam has also gained wide popularity sold by the 
vard or in special molded shapes for do-it-yourself en- 
thusiasts. Another form of foam rubber—Airfoot—is 





finding increased acceptance among shoe manufac- 
turers for cushioning soles. 


When you walk, ride or rest, Airfoam and a host of 
other Goodyear products add much to comfort and 
safety in your daily life. These include tires . . . indus- 
trial rubber products . . . films and flooring . . . shoe 
products . . . chemicals . . . metal products . . . aviation 
and aircraft products ... and a number of others find- 
ing growing markets every year. 


It is through imaginative growth like this that Goodyear 
has become the world’s largest rubber company. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Watch “Goodyear Theater’ on TV—every other Monday 9:30 P.M. EDT. 





Airfoam , Airfoot —T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 









Pour Overs 


NEW YORK CASE PERMITS BEQUEST TO AMENDED TRUST 


beg IS A TYPE OF ESTATE PLANNER 
who cannot resist the urge to pour 
over. The pouring is usually by Will to 
a living trust created by the testator- 
settlor, but sometimes the laws of grav- 
ity are disregarded and assets are made 
to flow up instead of down, or laterally 
—from trust to trust— with the non- 
chalance of goats who leap from preci- 
pice to precipice. The more frenzied 
planners do not have the sixth sense or 
surefootedness that nature gives to goats, 
and so sometimes they take these short 
cuts without being aware of where they 
lead. 

Professor Scott has analyzed and dis- 
cussed every tenable legal theory con- 
cerning pour overs, and every factual 
situation under which the problems 
arise, with the straight-forward and 
readable prose that he always gives us.* 
One ought not to say anything more 
about the legal points without some 
strong justification for doing so. But the 
most recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in Matter of Ivie (not 
yet reported) makes it worth while 
briefly to review some of the New York 
cases and to offer a few practical sugges- 
tions as to what to do about pouring. 


Cardozo’s Opinion 


Although in many jurisdictions a 
testator may incorporate by reference 
the provisions of an unattested paper 
signed by him if it is in existence when 
he signs his Will — that privilege is 
denied to New Yorkers. 

In a leading case, Rausch 258 N. Y. 
327, 179 N.E. 755 (1932) the testator 
bequeathed a part of his residuary estate 
to the “New York-Frust Company to be 
held by said Trust Company for the 
benefit of my daughter . . . under the 
same terms and conditions embodied in 
the Trust Agreement made between my- 
self and said The New York Trust Com- 
pany dated April 15, 1952, the principal 
to be disposed of as contained in the 

*1 Scott, Trusts (2nd Ed.) Sec. 54.3; and Scott 
“Pouring Over’’ 37 The Trust Bulletin 25 (March 


1958) and 97 TRUSTS AND ESTATES 189 (March 
1958). 
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said agreement, and which agreement is 
hereby made part of this my Will, as 
if fully set forth herein.” The living 
trust was not amendable or revocable by 
the settlor, and Judge Cardozo upheld 
the bequest as the enlargement of the 
corpus of a trust previously declared, 
saying that the rule against incorpora- 
tion by reference will not be carried to 
a “dryly logical extreme” and that “The 
mind rebels against the formalism that 
would invalidate a bequest for no better 
reason than the omission to state the pur- 
pose of the trust again.” 


But Judge Cardozo’s opinion does not 
make it clear whether he relied upon 
the doctrine of incorporation by refer- 
ence, or upon the doctrine permitting 
resort to facts of independent signifi- 
cance, or upon both doctrines. And 
much as one may admire Judge Car- 
dozo’s wise pronouncements, and the 
beauty of the language in which he 
clothed them, one has to regret that he 
did not clarify his opinion on_ these 
points. Judge Cardozo also dismissed as 
a quibble whether there was any differ- 
ence between a gift to a trust company 
as trustee under a living trust and a gift 
to the same company as testamentary 
trusts with instructions to look to the 
living trust for the terms of the testa- 
mentary trust. As a matter of substan- 
tive result this is perhaps quibbling— 
but it is far from quibbling when pro- 
cedure is involved. Counsel for The New 
York Trust Company got around the 
quibble by accounting in the Supreme 
Court, as trustee of the living trust, and 


bringing in as parties all who would be 
joined if the accounting were also pre- 
sented by itself as testamentary trustee. 


Amendable Trust Problem 


Careful practitioners concluded that 
despite the statements in 
Rausch, it was to be feared that Rausch 
would be confined to cases in which the 


sweeping 


living trust created by the testator was 
not amendable by him—and their fears 
were confirmed in Janowitz 260 App. 
Div. 174, 21 N.Y.S. 2nd 232 (2d Dept. 
1940). There the decedent created a liv- 
ing trust, reserving power to amend or 
revoke; and he amended the living trust 
twice before he signed his Will. By his 
Will, the testator bequeathed a substan- 
tial part of his estate to the trustee of the 
living trust. Contemporaneously with the 
making of his Will, he again amended 
the trust agreement, and two months 
later, the last amendment was made. By 
each amendment trust beneficiaries were 
changed. 

The Court declared that to permit this 
ever-changing agreement to be incorpo- 
rated by reference into the Will would 
allow the decedent to Will 
without the formalities required by the 
statutes governing Wills—and the Court 
brushed aside the argument that the 
trust had independent significance by de- 
claring that reservation of the power to 
amend, and the repeated exercise of 
that power, destroyed all independent 
significance that the living trust might 
have. 

In Snyder 125 N.Y.S. 2nd 459 (1953) 
the testator left his residuary estate to 
the trustee under a living trust agree- 
ment created by him as the same might 
be amended at the time of the execu!ion 
of the Will, which deed and amendnints 
he incorporated by reference. The be- 
quest was held valid, Janowitz bing 
distinguished on the ground that the 
Will provided that the testamentary »'0- 
visions were not to be governec by 
amendments made after the executic » of 
the Will and that in fact no such an» d- 
ments had been made. 


alter his 
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Extension by Ivie 


in Ivie, the decedent and his wife 
created a living trust in 1932 to maintain 
a Church in New Hampshire. The de- 
cedent was the sole trustee. The dece- 
dent and his wife, i.e., both settlors, re- 
served the power to amend the trust. The 
trust was amended three times. The first 
amendment provided for a change in 
the trusteeship on the decedent’s death. 
A second amendment made a further 
change in the trusteeship, and by the 
third and final amendment, the settlors 
relinquished all further power to amend. 
By his Will, which was signed before 
the second and third amendments, the 
decedent recited the creation, provisions 
and first amendment to the trust and 
bequeathed, in accordance with his de- 
sire “to add to the said trust upon my 
decease.” “to the trustees 1000 shares 
of the common stock of F. W. Wool- 
worth Co.” 

\ declaration was sought by a special 
guardian that the bequest was invalid, 
in violation of the rule against incorpo- 
ration by reference. 

The bequest was held valid. After de- 
scribing the rationale of Rausch (but 
without refrering to Janowitz) the Court, 
speaking unanimously through Burke, 
J., in a short, well reasoned opinion, 
said: “Moreover a Will provision is 
not necessarily defeated although events 
may occur and documents may be al- 
tered after the execution of the Will de- 
termining either the identity of a bene- 
ficiary or the amount of a bequest.” 

In consequence of Ivie, it may be 
said that New Yorkers may add by their 
Wills property to living trusts which 
they have previously declared, and that 
such additions will not be held invalid 
as in violation of the rule against in- 
corporation by reference, merely because 
the testator-settlor reserved power to 
amend the trust, and thus to alter the 
destination not only of the living trust 
assets but also the destination of testa- 
mentary assets—if the testator never 
exercised his power of amendment or, 
havine exercised such power, did so 
only to change administrative provi- 
sions Putting it another way, Ivie con- 
firms that an amendable living trust is 
an “isting” document, notwithstand- 
ing tvat it is pregnant with the possibil- 
ity o° being changed completely. 

lv'» does not amount to a whole- 
hear’ d adoption of the doctrine of in- 
depe: dent significance. Moreover, it 
musi be remembered that in /vie the 


testa’ \r-settlor’s power to amend was not 
exer’ sable by him alone, but in con- 
Junc’:on with his wife as co-settlor. Jvie 
May 1958 
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does give a very strong hint that the 
Court may be ready to hold that even 
if the living trust were amended sub- 
stantially by the testator after the date 
of his Will, the testamentary bequest 
to the living trustee would nevertheless 
be upheld for reasons that have been 
put forth so well by Professor Scott,+ 
(although the Court does not quote 
them). 


Points To Remember 


The Court seems to stress the lack of 
opportunity for fraud; it may be useful 
therefore to impose formalities for the 
execution of amendments—as, for ex- 
ample, notarial acknowledgment plus 
actual delivery to a corporate trustee— 
perhaps also the signatures of two wit- 
nesses. 


To add an attestation clause to the 
inter vivos trust agreement, and to each 
amendment, may seem ingenious—but 
it would probably cause more trouble. 


Many testators expect to leave little 
more than life insurance—perhaps a 
dwelling (usually owned with the wife 
as tenants by the entirety) and a few 
odds and ends not owned by the spouses 
jointly. In many of these situations, it 
is expedient to give the probate estate 
outright to the widow. But, sometimes 
there is good reason to believe that the 
estate may be more substantial, or if 
the wife does not survive the testator, it 
is intended that the property shall go to 
the children who will perhaps then be 
infants, and for whom there are ready- 
made suitable provisions by way of 
an unfunded insurance trust. In such 
situations, pouring the residue of the 
testator’s estate to his revocable, amend- 
able insurance trust may be desirable. 


If the husband is the sole or surviving 
joint owner of the family dwelling, it 
may pass as part of the residue of his 
estate to the trustee of his insurance 
trust — and so the insurance trust 
should contain suitable provisions for 
dealing with such real estate if it is 
thus poured (or perhaps it would be 


“It is true that the testator is thereby enabled 
tog4change the testamentary disposition without 
executing codicils to his Will. This is, however, 
what he does where he bequeaths the contents of 
a room or of a safe deposit box, since he can 
modify the contents from time to time by remov- 
ing or adding articles. The same thing is true 
where he bequeaths property to persons in his em- 
ploy at the time of his death since he can change 
the beneficiaries by hiring and firing. Indeed there 
seems to be no greater objection than there is to 
the whole doctrine which permits a testator orig- 
inally to make a disposition by reference to a liv- 
ing trust, the terms of which are not stated in the 
Will. The test is not whether the facts are subject 
to the control of the testator, but whether they are 
facts which have significance apart from the dis- 
position of the property bequeathed.” 
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better to say here, slipped) into the in- 
surance trust. 


Frequently in these situations the wife 
will bequeath her entire estate to her 
husband outright — but if she survives 
him it may be desirable for her to be- 
queath her residuary estate to the hus- 
band’s insurance trust — and again, 
there is the possibility that the trustee 
of the insurance trust will receive dwell- 
ing realty. 

If the entire residuary estate is to 
pass to the living trust, it may be de- 
sirable to include in the trust agreement 
provisions that would ordinarily be in 
the Will in respect of the source of pay- 
ment of death taxes. 

Before any decision to pour is made, 
there should be a careful analysis of 
what will be the position in the living 
trust at the time or times fixed for the 
pour over. For instance, if by the terms 
of the living trust a stated sum of money 
is to go to a named person, is it in- 
tended that such person shall receive 
that sum only once, or once out of the 
original trust assets and again out of the 
property which is poured? 

If the living trust agreement establish- 
es separate trusts, should the poured as- 
sets be allocated equally to all the separ- 
ate living trusts, which would be ac- 
complished by a general pour over, or 
is it desirable to have the poured assets 
added only to one of the particular trusts 
created by the living trust agreement? 

There stock answer to these 
questions — one must always stop, look 
and listen before he pours. 


is no 


Since there is so much uncertainty and 
room for doubt as to which doctrine is 
to be given effect, and since the inde- 
pendent significance doctrine is more at- 
tractive, something may be gained by 
having the testator declare his choice; 
and therefore to have his will say: 


“By this devise and bequest I do 
not incorporate by reference the pro- 
visions of said trust agreement, but 
enlarge the living trust created by 
said trust agreement (which living 
trust has independent significance) — 
so that the property so devised and 
bequeathed to said trustee shall im- 
mediately after being received by said 
trustee be blended with and there- 
after be administered and accounted 
for in all respects as an integral 
part of said living trust as so en- 
larged — and accordingly the receipt 
of said trustee for the property pass- 
ing to it by this Will shall be a com- 
plete discharge and acquittance to my 
executor.” 


It is desirable to have suitable pro- 
vision in the living trust making clear 
the trustee’s power to receive pour overs. 


If the trust agreement should bh: 
amended after the date of the Will. i: 
is desirable that the Will be updated by 
way of a codicil which republishes i: 
even though the testator has announce: 
his intention to eschew incorporation }\ 
reference. 

It is well to staple to the settlor’s cop 
of the trust agreement a warning that 
no amendments should be made without 
the assistance of counsel who is familiar 
with the Will and the Trust, so that 
the whole situation will be reviewed 
when amendments or revocations 
considered. 


are 


“Nominal” Trust 


It seems to be well recognized that it 
is not safe to create a living trust with a 
nominal amount, even though the trust 
be irrevocable and non-amendable. if 
the only purpose of the nominal trust is 
to serve as a receptacle for testamentary 
pour overs by the settlor. Can it be said 
that an unfunded, amendable and _ re- 
vocable life insurance trust is such a 
nominal thing? It seems to me that it is 
quite clear that such trust is more than 
a nominal or sham transaction. True. 
the res of the unfunded insurance trust 
may look like a flimsy thing — only a 
chose in action, with no heavy duties on 
the trustee during the settlor’s life. con- 
sisting only of the right to receive the 
death proceeds of the insurance, if the 
settlor chooses not to revoke the trust 
either by way of a formal amendment 
or by borrowing from the insurance 
company. 

Nevertheless, document which 
passes a good part of the settlor’s wealth, 
and which is going to pass that wealth 
whether anything is poured into the trust 
or not, cannot be said to be a sham or 
nominal transaction. It has vitality and 
substance quite apart from anything that 
the settlor may do or not do by way of 
his Will, and therefore the number of 
times the life insurance trust is amended 
or the nature of the amendments should 
not be important. 

If the inter trust has 
amended with some frequency, or if the 
amendments are substantial, the best 
course may be to revoke the inter vivos 
trust and make a fresh start by re-creat- 
ing the inter vivos trust and then pour- 
ing into the new trust. It is more prac- 
tical and ‘convenient to deal with one 
document instead of a number. Such 
procedure also negates any argument 
that frequency of amendment shows an 
intention to use the inter vivos insiru- 
ment as a device to avoid having t0 
comply with the Wills statute. 
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Illinois Trust Men Hold 
21st Annual Conference 


HE 21ST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Illinois Bankers Association Trust 
Division was held in Decatur on April 
18 with over 120 delegates attending. 

After greetings by Wilfred H. Heit- 
mann, president of the Illinois Bankers 
Association and president of Northwest 
National Bank, Chicago, the Legislative 
Committee made its report. J. Brooks 
Corwine, chairman of the School for 
Trust Development Committee, then re- 
ported that the 13th annual session of 
the School will be held on the North- 
western University Downtown Campus 
August 3-21. The School is limited to 
28 students, and applications have been 
received from 18 Illinois men and 23 
from 16 other states. Illinois applicants 
are given preference to May 15. Richard 
W. Foss of Howard National Bank and 
Trust Co., Burlington, Vt., a member 
of the 1957 class, won first prize in the 
Speech Contest conducted annually by 
the School for the best manuscript of a 
talk on estate planning suitable for a 
businessmen’s or women’s club. 

“Public Relations in Action” was the 
topic of three members who described 
and evaluated the public relations pro- 
grams their banks used during the past 
year. 

(1) Philip A. Paulson, vice presi- 
dent, Chicago Title and Trust Co., out- 
lined the plan used by his company, 
which was conducted in September of 
last year a little over a month after the 
final session of the State Legislature. In- 
vitations were sent out to Chicago and 





downstate lawyers to attend a seminar 
in which an analysis of new legislation 
enacted was presented, together with 
up-to-the-minute rulings on the latest 
cases concerning wills, probate proceed- 
ings, real estate and trust matters. Over 
1,330 bills were passed during the last 
legislature; and a busy lawyer, it was 
felt, could not keep abreast of court de- 
cisions and legislation and do justice to 
his daily work as well. The seminar 
brings the attorneys up to date. 

The program has proved to be very 
beneficial as evidenced by 2,200 accep- 
tances, requiring two sessions, and the 
great many letters of appreciation. The 
seminar is part of a continuing effort to 
build good will among attorneys, who 
are the middle men in relations between 
the public and trust companies for both 
trust and title business. 

(2) Clarence D. Charlton, president 
and trust officer, La Salle National Bank, 
La Salle, reported on his bank’s “Bank- 
arama” Program, designed to educate 
the public and so to tie together bank 
and trust services that if people think 
of one they will think of the other. Di- 
rect mail, newspaper, radio, TV, gifts 
and telephone solicitations have been 
supplemented with forums. Starting in 
1951 with a series of women’s finance 
forums and community forums, the pro- 
gram was climaxed last May by a forum 
in the local high school. Miss Alice B. 
Morgan of TV’s “$64,000 Question” 
and “$64,000 Challenge” fame, who 


spoke on “Common Sense Investing,” 


AT ILLINOIS TRUST DIVISION MEETING 


Charles H. Ruedi, chairman of The Millikin National Bank of Decatur, president of Milli- 

kin Trust Co. and chairman of the bank hosts to the Meeting; Rollin B. Mansfield, retiring 

President of the Trust Division and vice president of the First National Bank of Chicago; 

William Handrich, newly elected President of the Division and trust officer of the First 

National Bank of Belleville; P. W. Vance, newly elected member of the Executive Committee 
for 3 years and vice president and trust officer of the Springfield Marine Bank. 
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was a natural drawing card. Chicago 
bankers discussed “What You Shouid 
Know About Banking” and “What Ycu 
Should Know About Wills and Trusts.” 
The Bankarama lasted from 8:00 :o 
10:30. Since it was not possible to cover 
the many questions submitted, the nev s- 
papers carried the correct answers a 
few days later. This program is getting 
results in new accounts opened and 
trusts set up. The ticket applications 
and a true-false quiz, used for audience 
participation, provided a good prospect 
list. 

(3) Waid R. Vanderpoel, trust officer. 
First National Bank, Chicago, discussed 
the Women’s Finance Program spon. 
sored by the Women’s Banking Depart. 
ment of his bank. Women stockholders 
and customers of the bank were invitec 
to attend and bring a guest. All the 
senior officers 
duced. Topics presented were “Impor 
tance of Women to Banking,” and ade 
quate estate planning. Each lady wa: 
presented with a jewel box; and at the 
conclusion of the program, they were 
conducted on a complete tour of the 
bank. A handsome return is expected 
from this project as each year there is 
more interest and increased attendance. 
The Chicago Daily Tribune reported 
this meeting in an article entitled “Wo- 
men Who Are Loaded Learn What Te 
Do With It.” 


Warren Webber, vice president and 
trust officer, Commercial National Bank. 
Peoria, spoke on “Securing Trust Busi- 
ness.” A competent trust department is 
the best way to sell trust business, aided 
by a reputation for consideration and 
understanding. Daily morning meetings 
with the top officials of the commercial 
and trust departments develop a mutual 
interest in furtherance of the bank's 
business, which has resulted in selling 
trust service referrals from the 
mercial department. The trust depart- 
ment sends to executors and_benefici- 
aries of recent decedents a guide hook 
giving a summary of assets of the de- 
ceased’s estate, a copy of the will, a cop) 
of the trust agreement, the estate fees. 
taxes, and a chart showing performance 
of securities in the eseate. This has been 
well received and has enhanced the trust 
department’s reputation. Group meet- 
ings of women are conducted in 
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SOLVING THREE ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 


UNDER MARITAL DEDUCTION 


HREE CURRENT PROBLEMS FACING 
} executors under the marital deduc- 
tion law were discussed by John L. Gol- 
den, trust counsel of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, at the annual meeting of 
the Trust Division, Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, on April 18. After highlight- 
ing briefly the developments of the past 
decade (which he reviewed comprehen- 
sively in his article in the April issue of 
Trusts AND Estates) Mr. Golden took 
up today’s greatest difficulties, summar- 
ized herewith. 


Executor’s election to take expenses 
as income tax rather than estate 
tax deductions 
By electing to take administration ex- 

penses as an income tax deduction, the 

the federal estate tax in 
many cases is considerably outweighed 
by the reduction in 


increase in 


income taxes so 
that a net over-all tax saving is pro- 
duced. However, this may benefit the 
wife at the expense of the remainder- 
men. By electing not to take the deduc- 
tions in the estate tax return, the execu- 
tor also increases the adjusted gross es- 
tate and automatically increases the 
marital deduction allowable. 

The government’s position is made 
clear in Rev. Rul. 55-643 holding that 
the 50 per cent limitation on the mari- 
tal deduction is to be determined by de- 
ducting from the gross estate only such 
expenses as are actually claimed as de- 
ducted on the federal estate tax return. 

The Commissioner volunteered some- 
thing additional which, according to 
Mr. Golden, strikes directly at the heart 
of the problem which concerns execu- 
tors. He said that the possibility that it 
may not have been the decedent’s inten- 
tion to give his wife more than one-half 
of his net distributable estate after pay- 
ment of debts and administration ex- 


penses, even though he used a formula 
clause. may give beneficiaries other than 
the \ 


fe a right to question any act of 
the e-ecutors which operates to decrease 
their interests under the will. 

Th California court held in Estate of 


Bib. 140 A.C.A., 295 P2d 68, that 
by zh of the tax saving should be re- 
alloc 


ed to the principal account to 
whole the detriment suffered by 
the ..rpus.” Similar results have been 
reac. od in two New York cases, Estate 
of ! orms, 140 N.Y.S. 2d 169, and Es- 
late ; Samuel Levy, NYLJ, 7-17-57, p. 


mak 


Ma. 1958 








3. On the basis of these decisions, it ap- 


that the courts would favor a 
transfer from income to principal of 


pears 


sufficient of the tax saving to make prin- 
cipal whole. 

While this may not be an inequitable 
arrangement, Mr. Golden opined that 
it is not what the average testator wants. 
Most will customers questioned, he said, 
are interested in obtaining the maximum 
marital deduction possible and in situa- 
tions of this kind would want the en- 
tire benefit of the income tax saving to 
be paid to the wife. For this reason Har- 
ris Trust has put in its specimen will 
forms a power which reads as follows: 

“To claim administration expenses 
as income tax deductions when an 
election is permitted by law and in 
its sole judgment such action will re- 
duce the total estate and income taxes 
payable by my estate; provided, how- 
ever, that no compensating adjust- 
ments shall be made between income 
and principal nor with respect to any 
bequest or devise hereunder.” 

Similar provisions intended to accom- 
plish the same result are also being used 
by other Chicago banks. 


Income received by executor during 
administration 


Under Section 5 of the Illinois Prin- 
cipal and Income Act the trustee of a 
pecuniary legacy in trust is entitled to 
receive not only the designated dollar 
amount but income thereon at the rate 
of return received by the executor upon 
the whole estate from the date of the de- 
cedent’s death. This provision gives rise 
to difficulty when a pecuniary type form- 
ula is used for the marital trust. Exact- 
ly what constitutes the whole estate and 
the manner in which the rate of return 
is to be determined is not clear. For ex- 
ample, should real estate be included in 
determining the value of the whole es- 
tate? Unless sold by the executor to pay 
debts, it probably would not. Should 
rents collected by the heirs on the real 
estate be included in determining the 
rate of return to be paid to the trustee 
of the marital trust under a pecuniary 
bequest? Should income earned on a 
specific bequest which will be paid to 
the legatee along with the assets, be in- 
cluded in determining the rate of re- 
turn to be paid to the marital trust? 

Under Massachusetts law all income 
earned during the period of administra- 
tion and not otherwise disposed of is 








payable as income to the beneficiaries 
of trusts and other takers of the resi- 
duary estate. In New York, which had a 
Principal and Income Act even more 
dificult to apply than the Illinois law, 
a statute has been enacted adopting the 
Massachusetts rule. Aside from reliev- 
ing the executor of a tremendous amount 
of paper work, it is Mr. Golden’s opinion 
that the Principal and Income Act as 
applied in Massachusetts and New York 
is much more likely to give testators 
what they want than the Illinois Act. 

Harris Trust now asks attorneys to 
provide specifically in their wills that all 
income earned during the period of pro- 
bate (other than income earned on speci- 
fic bequests) be paid proportionately to 
the beneficaries of all trusts created 
under the will. This will eliminate the 
tedious job of capitalizing income and 
the difficult task of determining what is 
the “rate of return” to be paid to the 
marital trust if it is created under a pe- 
cuniary formula and not as a fraction of 
the residuary estate. 


Does widow’s award qualify for 
marital deduction? 


When the customary marital deduc- 
tion formula is used, it makes no differ- 
ence from the standpoint of obtaining 
the maximum deduction whether the 
widow's award qualifies or not. For ex- 
ample, if the adjusted gross estate is 
$400,000, the formula will give the wife 
$200,000 of property which qualifies for 
the marital deduction, regardless of 
whether or not the award is included 
among such qualifying assets. However, 
it can make a difference to the wife and 
the remaindermen. If the award does not 
qualify for the marital deduction, then 
she receives it in addition to the formu- 
la bequest and the children will ulti- 
mately receive that much less. 

In 1950, Congress eliminated the 
widow’s award as a deduction in comput- 
ing the adjusted gross estate, since some 
states, by permitting excessive allow- 
ances, were giving their residents what 
was regarded as an unfair advantage 
over residents of other states. From the 
committee reports, however, it appeared 
that the widow’s award would be allow- 
able as a marital deduction. In a 1953 
ruling the Commissioner indicated that 
an allowance to the widow will qualify 
for the marital deduction if the spouse’s 
award is a vested property right which 
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will survive as an asset of the wife’s es- 
tate if she should die at any time follow- 
ing her husband’s death. 

The Rensenhouse case, in which the 
Commissioner sought to disallow the 
widow’s award as a marital deduction, 
was recently remanded by the Sixth Cir- 
cuit to the Tax Court to determine 
whether the award was a vested right 
under Michigan law and, even if it is 
not, whether the terminable interest rule 
applies to a widow’s award in view of 
the apparent intent of Congress to ex- 
clude it. In the only other known fed- 
eral decision, King v. Wiseman. it was 


held that under Oklahoma law the al- 





lowance given to a widow when approv- 


| ed and authorized by the Probate Court 


vests in the widow an absolute indefeas- 
ible right to said allowance. 

The only way, in Mr. Golden’s view, 
to resolve the problem of the widow’s 
award at this time is to give the wife 
a specific outright bequest and provide 
in the will that it is in lieu of any wi- 
dow’s award. Unless the wife renounces, 
this should eliminate the problem. 


A RK A 
e Examinations of trust departments by 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
numbered 843 in 1957 compared with 
842 in 1956. 
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Security Valuations 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


GIFT TAX PURPOSES 


Closely-held corporation stocks 
Controlling and minority interests 
Listed stocks in large block holdings 


Stocks bearing restrictive provisions 


Our firm has made hundreds of security valuations for tax and plan- 


ning purposes. 


We carefully weigh and consider all pertinent data, factors and cir- 
cumstances relating to value. Our reports are documented fully and 
our conclusions are supported factually and analytically. Authori- 
tative testimony is available in the event of litigation. 


An unexcelled private library of business and financial information 
on industries, stock market statistics, financing, court decisions, and 
thousands of individual companies provides immediate data for 
comparative and analytical purposes. 


Write for recently issued pamphlets on these subjects: (1) a detailed 
estate valuation court case history; (2) market pressure and blockage; 
(3) the valuation of life insurance company shares. Descriptive 


brochure material also available. 


We invite your consideration of our services for your valuation 
needs. Please address your letter to Elmer R. Lamp, Executive De- 


partment of 


STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 


(Subsidiary of Standard & Poor's Corporation) 


345 Hudson Street 


Watkins 4-6400 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS TRUST MEETING 
(Continued from page 420) 


banking — i.e., what goes on in a bank 
— climaxed by a tour of the bank. The 
trust department uses charts and slides 
to display estate planning graphically for 
both group meetings and for customers. 

John R. Golden, trust counsel, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, who 
wrote the first article on marital deduc- 
tions for TRUSTS AND ESTATES, then ad- 
dressed the Trust Conference. He dis- 
cussed some solutions that worked well 
in practice. His address is summarized 
on the preceding page. 


Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Pres. — William Handrich, trust 
officer, First National Bank, Belleville: 
Vice Pres. — Joseph M. Long. vice 
president, Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Sec. — A. T. Etcheson. 


Illinois Bankers Association. 


The luncheon speaker was Wallace M. 
Mulliken, attorney, who is active in ad- 
vocating the Judicial Reform Bill which 
will be voted on at general election in 
November. This Bill, it was pointed out. 
needs support since it provides for a 
new court system for the state more 
suited to today’s business problems and 
will streamline court procedure. 

The afternoon session featured a dis- 
cussion of the Bank Fiduciary Fund 
created by the New York State Bankers 
Association in 1955, which is one of the 
few practical new ideas to be introduced 
into the trust business since the Common 
Trust Fund. Charles W. Buek, vice presi- 
dent of United States Trust Co., New 
York, president of the fund, described 
it fully, evaluated its operations to date. 
and answered questions presented. The 
wholehearted interest shown by the 
members resulted in the appointment of 
a special committee to study and evalu- 
ate this plan in order to determine the 
advisability of setting up a similar plan 
for the banks of Illinois. 


A AB A 


NEW BOOKLET ON FARMS IN TRUST 


A new 34-page booklet, “Handling 
Farms and Ranches in Trust,” has been 
issued by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. It con- 
tains six articles, reprinted from 7/h¢« 
Trust Bulletin, entitled: “Farm and 
Ranch Operation in Trust,” “Handling 
Farms in Trust in the Midwest,” “Hand- 
ling Farms in Trust in the Southeast,” 
“How a City Bank Handles Farms in 
Trust,” “Ranch Management as a Trust 
Service in the Southwest,” and “Farm 
Property Problems in the Pacific North- 
west.” 
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An executor’s duties are many and varied; 
each year they become even more complex. 
But the most important duty is apt to be 
one which does not appear on the surface 
—to advise the family how to cope with 
the problems ahead. 

At the United States Trust Company you 
will find a constant awareness that we are 
dealing with people—not merely “accounts”. 


The families that look to us for guidance 


One of the Intangibles 











WMO 











find that our officers have the time and 
interest to talk over personal as well as 
financial problems. Essential as principal 
and income are, there may be occasions 
when members of the family—a son or a 
daughter, for example—find the sincere in- 
terest of a mature adviser equally important. 

These relationships are not created in a 
day; now is the time to start building such 


protection for your family. 
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TRUST EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYEES IN CANADA 


LILLIAN M. VERRAL 


The Canada Permanent Trust Company, Toronto 


DOZEN YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE 
A the inauguration of the educa- 
tional course for employees of trust 
companies in Canada, and it may be 
of interest, in this issue devoted to 
trust business in the Dominion, to trace 
its development. 

For insurance 
companies and other financial institu- 
tions in Canada had sponsored educa- 
tional courses for their employees lead- 
ing to a certificate upon completion. In 
1945. an Education Committee of the 
Trust Companies Association of On- 
tario was formed to enquire into the 
possibilities of such a course for em- 
ployees of trust companies. At that 
time, a great many members of the 
staffs of trust com- 
panies 
turning from mili- 
tary 
absences of several 


many years, banks, 


Were fTte- 


service after 
years, and it was 


the hope that such 
a course would 





help to rehabilitate 
this personnel and 
retain their interest in the trust business. 


MIss VERRAL 


The original committee, formed in 
Toronto, was composed of top man- 
agement of Canadian trust companies 
representing many years of trust service 
not only in Ontario but also, because of 
the branch office system, throughout 
the other provinces of Canada. An ap- 
proach was made to Queen’s University 
at Kingston, Ontario, and that Uni- 
versity, through its School of Com- 
merce and Administration, undertook 
to establish and conduct the course of 
study agreed upon by the Committee 
as a correspondence course. 


Four Courses of Study 


Since the course was inaugurated in 


January 1946 various alterations. and 
imp’ovements have been made. The 
pres nt course of study contains four 
sub 


cts chosen to provide basic train- 
ing n the fundamentals of trust busi- 
ness and in relevant principles of ac- 
cou ‘ing and law. 

7 ust Business I describes the services 
ren ered by trust companies, such as 
the function in regard to the admini- 
str: on of trusts and estates, guardian- 


M: 1958 


ships. stock transfer and other agencies. 
The text book for the subject, “Trust De- 
partment made available 
through the courtesy of the American 
Institute of Banking, has been anno- 
tated where necessary to adapt it to 
Canadian requirements and conditions. 


Services,” 


Trust Business I] covers the technical 
aspects of trust company business in 
Canada. It includes such matters as pub- 
lic relations, estate planning, advertis- 
taxation, 
trusteeships, and internal organization 
and management. The text book used is 
“Business Methods of Canadian Trust 
Companies” by Winslow Benson, Man- 
ager of the Corporate Trust Department. 
National Trust Company Limited, Tor- 
onto. 


ing. investments, corporate 


Bookkeeping and Personal Trust Ac- 
counting is a two-part subject. The first 
deals with the theory and basic pro- 
cedures of duoble entry bookkeeping. 
trial balance and adjusting entries, 
columnar books of original entry, sub- 
sidiary ledgers and _ controlling ac- 
counts. The second part is devoted to 
the specialized accounting of trust com- 
panies with emphasis placed on_per- 
sonal trust accounting. The text for this 
subject is “Accounting Principles and 
Practice” by Professor R. G. H. Smails, 
a member of the faculty of Queen’s Uni- 
versity. 

Elements of Law covers the nature 
and sources of law, the law relating 
to contracts, principal and agent, com- 
panies, real and personal property and 
devolution of property. The text books 
for the subject are “Manual of Canadian 
Business Law” by Falconbridge and 
Smith, and “The Administration of Es- 
tates” by Terence Sheard, Q.C. Since 
this subject is based on the common 
law, students in the Province of Quebec, 
where the law follows the civil code, 
have the alternative of taking the de- 
scribed subject or a special course 
based on Quebec Law provided through 
the facilities of Sir George Williams 
College in Montreal. 

Subject credits are allowed in Ele- 
ments of Law to graduates of law 
schools, and in Bookkeeping to grad- 
uates of recognized courses in ac- 
countancy. Although a student may have 
been granted a credit in the bookkeep- 





Photo — Ontario Dept. Travel & Publicity 
Arts Building of Queens University 
ing course he is still required to take 
that part of the course dealing with per- 
sonal trust accounting. 


Through to Graduation 


Registrations are accepted in Jan- 
uary of each year} at which time stu- 
dents register for the complete course 
on a “package deal” basis. A period of 
twelve months is allowed for the com- 
pletion of each subject, but regulations 
permit a student to complete two sub- 
jects in any twelve month period. The 
majority of students, however, take a 
full year to complete each subject. Ex- 
aminations are held year in 
March. Graduation ceremonies take 
place at the Annual Meeting Dinner of 
The Trust Companies Association of 
Canada at which time prizes are also 
presented to the students receiving the 
highest marks in each subject.* 

A glance at the statistics indicates 
the success of the course to date. In 
January 1946, 122 male employees of 
Canadian trust companies, 87 of whom 
were returned armed service personnel, 
registered in the inaugurating class. 
Eighteen trust companies and _ every 
province in Canada were represented 
in the initial enrolment. At the present 
time there are 275 students enrolled, 
including 15 female employees. To date 
there have been 126 graduates. 

Mr. A. Roy Courtice, Executive 
Counsel of The Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, in his remarks as Presi- 
dent of the Association at a dinner in 
connection with the inauguration of the 
Employees’ Training Course, used a 
quotation by the eminent English edu- 
cationist Sir Richard Livingstone, which 
would be appropriate for repetition: 


once a 


*See page 428 for this year’s awards. 
+See page 440 for committee’s comments. 
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—— 


“The most practical education is 
given when it can be used. Action and 
thought, living and learning, naturally 
belong together and should go hand 
in hand. You can master best by 
study what you are experiencing.” 


In the business world much emphasis 
is being placed on the training of em- 
ployees. The Trust Companies Associa- 
tion of Canada believes that its Em- 
ployees' Training Course is serving a 
useful purpose in giving employees a 
more intelligent appreciation of the 
functions of a trust company. The com- 
panies, in turn, are acquiring much 
needed trained personnel to assist in 
handling the ever-increasing volume of 
trust business in Canada. There is no 
doubt that this training course is pro- 
moting the development and mainten- 
ance in Canada of trust institutions 
that adequately serve the needs of mod- 
ern business and merit public confi- 
dence. 

i oN LS 

e The Management Incentive Plan in- 
augurated last year by Canada Trust 
Co. has already shown significant re- 
sults, Allyn Taylor, president and gener- 
al manager. has reported. It was an im- 
portant factor in handling substantially 
increased business in 1957 with no in- 
crease in staff. A total of $75,304 was 
distributed among 93 staff members. 
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VOLUME OF ESTATE, TRUST & AGENCY FUNDS 
ADMINISTERED BY CANADIAN TRUST COMPANIES* 


As of December 31, 1956 and 1957 


MEMBERS OF TRUST COMPANIES ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Institution 


ACADIA TRUST Co. 


ADMINISTRATION & TRUST Co. 
BRITISH CANADIAN TRUST Co, ____. 


Estates, Trusts & Agencies 


BRITISH MorRTGAGE & Trust Co, ___ Stratford, Ont. 
BROCKVILLE TruUsT & SAVINGS Co. __ Brockville, Ont. 


CANADA PERMANENT TRUST Co. _ 
CANADA TRUST Co. - eee 
CENTRAL TRUST Co. OF CANADA ___ 
CHARTERED TRUST Co. - 
CROWN TRustT Co. 

EASTERN TRUST Co. .. ees: 
H@vuriranie Tevsr Co... 


GENERAL TRUST OF CANADA __ 
GUARANTY TRUST Co. OF CANADA _. 
HALTON & PEEL TrRUsT & SvGs. Co.. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE & TrRusT Co 
LAMBTON TRUST Co. - 
MARITIME TRUST Co. _.______........ 
MONTREAL City & Dist. TRUSTEES. 
MONTREAL TRUST CoO. - 

MoRGAN TRUST Co. 

NATIONAL TRUST Co. LTD. 

Nova Scotia TrusT Co. - 
PREMIER TRUST Co. : 
PRUDENTIAL TRUST Co. LTD. 
ROYAL TRUST Co.¢ - ie 
SOCIETE NATIONALE DE FIDUCIE - 
STERLING TRUSTS CORP. . 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORP. 
VICTORIA & GREY TRUST Co. 
WATERLOO TRUST & SAVINGS CoO. . 
WESTERN TRUST Co. - 

YORKSHIRE & CANADIAN TRUST Co. 





OTHER TRUST COMPANIES 
.$ 41,728,966 


ALUMINUM FIDUCIARIES LTD, ___. 


CANADIAN TRUST Co. 
COMMERCIAL TRUST Co. 
CUSTODIAN TRUST CoO. 
EXECUTORS & ADMIN. TRUST Co. 
GUARDIAN TRUST Co. . 
IMPERIAL TRUST Co. - 


NORTH CANADIAN TRUST Co. __.____.- 


OKANAGAN TRUST Co. . 
REGENT TRUST Co. 
RETAILERS TRUST Co. . 
ScoTTisH TRUST Co. 
SECURITY TRUST Co. 
SHERBROOKE TRUST Co. . 


Total 


_Montreal . 
_.Montreal 


Montreal 


__P.E.I, 
_Moose Jaw, Sask. 
_.Montreal 
Montreal 
_Winnipeg 


Kelowna, B.C. 


_Winnipeg 

_.... Saskatoon 
_...Montreal 

_...Calgary, Alta. 
_.Sherbrooke, Que. 


Grand Total 


957,230 
9,846,957 
(1,175,884) 
1,371,872 
25,691,670 
11,774,358 
694,554 
(690,175) 
987,751 
215,044 
(806,749) 
(241,749) 
13,835,640 


Head Office 1956 1957 
prero, N.S. _..$ 11,646,700 $ 11,309,375 
_.Montreal __. 203,681,096 222,989,591 
Lethbridge, Alta. 3,876,654 4,359,972 

1,175,171 1,098,710 
4,732,650 5,953,874 
_ LOrento: 134,402,223 144,328,961 
London, Ont. 240,177,280 267,190,280 
..Moncton, N. B. 23,164,803 26,025,446 
eh: 92,993,124 102,511,022 
awwce FOFONTO: —... 140,441,047 148,110,871 
_. Halifax 138,675,846 142,980,916 
_ Winnipeg .- : 6,834 51,350 
-Montreal _.._._.___ 181,126,397 197,911,353 
-Toronto 78,539,626 88,158,393 
Oakville, Ont. 205,127 300,917 
._Sarnia, Ont. . 1,949,246 3,477,426 
_....... Sarnia, Ont. 2,868,614 3,069,850 
_St. John, N. B. 13,200,655 14,476,223 
Montreal 30,875,182 34,107,822 
_.Montreal 1,146,312,888  1,250,570,602 
-_Montreal 7,419,336 7,923,232 
Toronto 491,809,666 542,468,361 
_._Halifax 28,666,050 32,121,613 
-Toronto 6,659,103 6,995,862 
_Montreal 19,830,929 23,166,636 
Montreal 1,497,716,354 1,665,132,846 
Montreal 45,610,655 48,567,013 
-Toronto 10,508,481 9,473,325 
Toronto 421,522,915 449,199,377 
Lindsay, Ont. 13,213,755 14,481,945 
Kitchener, Ont. 25,812,571 29,756,754 
Winnipeg 5,366,433 6,001,626 
Vancouver NA NA 
$5,024,187,411 $5,504,271,544 


$ 5,430,230 
1,266,029 
9,979,802 

(1,435,638) 
1,123,729 
30,226,852 
11,834,758 
747,322 
(973,014) 
1,042,407 
238,629 
796,959 
(261,208) 
14,417,698 





$ 110,018,599 
$5,134,206,010 


$ 79,774,275 
$5,584,045,819 


*Figures furnished by Mr. K. L. Bullerwell, Office of Superintendent of Insurance K. R. MacGrego! 


Parenthetical figures are as of earlier year. 


tIncludes figures for Barclays Trust Co. of Canada, merged in 1957. 


NA—Not available as head office is in England. 
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| CANADA'S Trust BUSINESS Cones Or AGE 


Association’s Meeting Marks Noteworthy Developments 
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HE TRUST COMPANIES ASSOCIATION 
Ve Canada is destined for great ac- 
complishments in behalf of trust busi- 
ness in the Dominion. This is the im- 
pression gained from attendance at the 
record 6th annual meeting of the As- 
sociation at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto on April 24. Fortunate in hav- 
ing a succession of outstanding trust- 
men as presidents during its relatively 
brief history, the Association moved 
forward during the past year under the 
able aegis of A. Roy Courtice, execu- 
tive counsel of The Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation. 

In his presidential address Mr. 
Courtice remarked that public awareness 
of the necessity for the specialized finan- 
services of Canadian trust com- 
panies had resulted in an increase in 
total assets under administration to an 
all-time high of $6,362,542.000 at the 
end of 1957. The rise in volume of 
estates, trusts and agency funds 
$447,215,000, bringing the figure for 
that segment of trust company opera- 
tions to $5,581,144,000. Trust company 
funds for 
ployees and_ self-employed aggregated 
some $750,000.000. 

Hailing the introduction in Parlia- 
ment of a bill to substitute an estate tax 


cial 


was 


administered pension em- 


for the present succession duty. Mr. 
Courtice nevertheless bemoaned a num- 
ber of provisions and omissions. His 
comments on this subject as well as a 
review and projection of Association 
activities are published at page 430. 
Throughout the proceedings, unstinted 
praise was given to Secretary William 
R. Scott for his untiring and fruitful 
efforts despite as yet limited organiza- 
tional facilities. In his report to the dele- 
gates Mr. Scott observed that there had 
been an even greater than usual in- 
crease in the work of the Association 
during the past year which seemed to 
be in proportion to the gain in business 
of member companies and their demands 
for services. Commending the excellent 
performance of the various committees 
(as detailed elsewhere herein). Mr. Scott 
cite! in particular the representations 
mace by the Income Tax Committee (a 
sub-committee of the Trust Administra- 
tion Committee of the Ontario Section) 
to the Income Tax Department at Ottawa 
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Retiring and New President of Trust 
Companies Association of Canada 





A. R. CoURTICE C. F. HARRINGTON 





resulting in clarifying and simplifying 
procedure with regard to non-resident 
returns and especially with respect to 
reporting of bond interest and cashing 
bond Also as the result of 
representations in connection with the 
early availability of T5 forms the new 
Minister of National Revenue himself 
has promised to supply them by mid- 
October. 

Special committees undertook a na- 


coupons. 


tional survey of trust company salaries 
and the study of uses and applications of 
machines to trust 
operations. Reports of their findings 
were made available to all members. 


business company 


The size of committees has been ex- 
panded in order to give broader repre- 
sentation to all member companies and 
to afford an opportunity for greater par- 
ticipation by a larger number of persons 
interested in the subjects under study. 
The Association has also encouraged the 
formation in a number of regional sec- 
of Trust Administration Com- 
mittees, Stock Transfer Committees and 
Life-Insurance-Trust Councils. 

Mr. Scott mentioned the increasing 
use being made of various trust com- 
pany statistics that the Association has 
been able to prepare and the frequency 
with which it is asked to furnish this in- 
formation to officials of trust companies 


tions 


and others. There seems to be a growing 
awareness of the public relations value 
to be obtained from this information as 
well as a real public interest in some 
significant facts that hitherto have been 
unpublicized and in some cases undis- 
closed. 

“Tf the nation! association continues 
to progress over the coming years at the 
same rate as it has in the six years since 


its inception the fondest hopes of its 
founders will have been realized and in 
the process it will become of increasing 
value to its member companies and the 
trust business generally throughout 


Canada,” Mr. Scott concluded. 


Committee Reports 


There followed reports of the Stand- 
ing Committees on Employees Training 
Course and on Pension Trusts (see 
page 440). The other Standing Com- 
mittee—on Institutional Advertising— 
was represented by a report of its sub- 
committee on Public Relations given by 
H. G. Soward, assistant general manager, 
Chartered Trust Company, Toronto. Mr. 
Soward indicated that his group, formed 
early last year to perform public rela- 
tions activities at low cost, had under- 
taken to provide a panel of speakers for 
service clubs and charitable organiza- 
tions. Thus far 13 speakers have ad- 
dressed such meetings. Last December 
the sub-committee cooperated in a tele- 
vision interview over the CBC Ontario 
network and in Montreal. Three counter 
cards based on advertisements have been 
prepared, and in contemplation is a 
French version of these as well as a 
second printing of the Question and 
Answer booklet, possibly in French too. 


New Officers 


The following men were chosen to 
guide Association affairs for the coming 
year: 
President — C. F. Harrington, Vice 

President, The Royal Trust Company, 

Toronto, 


Vice President — J. M. Armstrong, 
Q.C., Trust Counsel, National Trust 
Company Limited, Toronto. 


Vice Presidents ex officio, 
Chairmen of Regional Sections— 


British Columbia—H. E. Bond, Manager, 
Canada Permanent Trust Company, 
Vancouver. 

Alberta—E. M. Henry, Manager, The 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, 
Edmonton. 

Manitoba—A, R, Little, Manager, The 
Canada Permanent Trust Company, 
Winnipeg. 

Ontario—R. G. Thomas, Q.C., Assistant 
General Manager, Victoria & Grey 
Trust Co., Owen Sound. 

Quebec—R. G. M. Gammell, Manager, 
Chartered Trust Company, Montreal. 
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New Brunswick-Prince Edward Island— 
E. B. Harley, Manager, The Royal 
Trust Company, Saint John, N.B. 

Nova-Scotia-Newfoundland—H. F. Hali- 
burton, Manager, The Royal Trust 
Company, Halifax. 

Other members of Executive Committee: 
W. L. Knowlton, Q.C., General Man- 
ager, The Canada Permanent Trust 
Company, Toronto; W. H. Clark, As- 
sistant General Manager, The Canada 
Trust Company, Toronto; E. T. God- 
win, General Manager, Crown Trust 
Company, Toronto; R. P. Howard, 
General Manager, The Eastern Trust 
Company, Halifax; A. B. Ramsay, As- 
sistant General Manager, Guaranty 
Trust Company of Canada, Toronto; 
G. F. Harkness, Assistant General 
Manager, Montreal Trust Company, 
Montreal; W. A. Bean, General Man- 
ager, The Waterloo Trust and Savings 
Company, Kitchener. 


Trust Forum 


After a brief recess the delegates were 
treated to a showing of the color-film 
“So Little for Eve” produced by the 
Trust Division of the New York State 
Bankers Association whose Secretary, 
Charles E. G. Lloyd, explained the 
genesis of this half-hour movie which 
has been purchased by trust institutions 
and associations throughout the United 
States for public exhibition. The film, 
dramatizing the dangers of inadequate 
estate planning and inexperienced fidu- 
ciaries, was well received, and subse- 
quently it was learned that The Royal 
Trust Company of Montreal has bought 
it. 

An outstanding panel presentation on 
Trends in Trustees’ Compensation occu- 
pied the remainder of the afternoon’s 
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program. The papers are printed at page 
134. 


Graduation at Dinner 

A traditional feature of the annual 
dinner, diplomas were presented to 16 
graduates—from across the Dominion— 
of the Trust Companies Employees 
Training Course sponsored by the As- 
sociation at Queen’s University. The 
presentations, made by T. D’Arcy 
Leonard, Q.C., recently retired president 
of Canada Permanent Trust Company, 
included prizes of $25 each from their 
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the students 
achieving the highest marks in the four 
subjects in the course. They are: 


respective companies to 


Jack D. Lawrason, Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation, Toronto, for 
both Bookkeeping-Personal Trust 
Accounting and Trust Business | 

Miss Rita Bradley, Canada Permanent 
Trust Company, Brantford, 
Elements of Law 


for 


Robert R. Scarborough, Canada Per- 
manent Trust Company, St. John, 
N.B., for Trust Business J] 

A special award was given to Miss 
Virlea McPherson, of the Saskatoon 
branch of Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration, for the highest average 
87.7. —ever received by a graduate. 

The featured speaker at the dinner 
was The Honourable J. M. Macdonnell. 
M.C., C.de G., M.P., LL.D., M.A., for- 
mer president of the National Trust 
Company Limited and presently Minis- 
ter without Portfolio in the federal gov- 
ernment. The burden of his 
liberally sprinkled with good humor. 
was the citizen’s duty in political affai 

In bringing this summary to a close 
it is fitting to note that the head table 
at the dinner was graced by distin- 
guished representatives of the Be 
Bar, Banking, Government, Life Ins 
ance, Accounting, Investment and 
dustry who, as President Courtice 
marked in introducing them, have 4 
mutual interest with the trust busine: 

a significant sign that Trust Busines: \" 
Canada has come of age. 
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ONTARIO TRUST SECTION ELECTS THOMAS 


HE LARGEST ATTENDANCE IN ITS HIS- 
T tory marked the annual meeting of 
the Ontario Section of The Trust Com- 
panies Association of Canada, held prior 
to the latter’s conclave on April 24th. 
An attractive feature was a display of 
public relations and advertising material 
issued by the member companies and 
the Association.* 

Indicative of the continuing growth 
of the trust business, Section Chairman 
H. G. Soward, assistant general man- 
ager of Chartered Trust Company, Tor- 
onto, noted the establishment of addi- 
tional branches by Guaranty Trust and 
National Trust as well as his own com- 
pany, the latter two being in shopping 
centres. New or enlarged facilities for 
existing offices were also under construc- 
tion by Guaranty and Montreal Trust. 

After praising the work of the Sec- 
tion’s committees (noted below). Mr. 
Soward continued: 

“We have been unable to bring to any 
finality our representations to the On- 
tario Government in respect to succes- 
sion duties being applicable to pension 
trust funds held in Ontario on behalf of 
residents elsewhere. In the matter of 
asking for amendments to the Trustee 
Act of Ontario to permit broader in- 
vestment powers, the Attorney General 
advised that at the present time the Gov- 
ernment was not prepared to sponsor a 
bill to that effect. Representation was 
made to the Ontario Succession Duty 
Office with respect to adopting the prin- 
ciple of releasing all consents upon pay- 
ment by the Trust Company of the de- 
posit requested by the Department. This 
is now under consideration. 

“Perhaps the most important matter 
facing the industry during the past year 
is the proposed Central Depository Plan 
being studied by The Toronto Stock Ex- 


*See pages 428 and 443 ff. 


_ 


change. The present situation is that a 
committee appointed at a meeting held 
on March 18th is working with J. D. 
Woods & Gordon Limited, the manage- 
ment consultants employed by the Ex- 
change. This joint group is making a 
survey as to the feasibility of a De- 
pository being operated by the Trust 
Companies in some form of a coopera- 
tive organization. Credit is due to the 
Stock Transfer Committee for their 
work in producing the first plan which 
was submitted to the Exchange, and for 
further study in the matter. (See report 
of this committee at page 441.) 


“The amounts invested in Common 
Trust Funds continue to grow. The fig- 
ures for the past year were as follows: 
For Restricted and Discretionary Funds 
a total of $14,975,625, an increase of 
$560,625 over the previous year. The 
number of accounts was 1,891. No fur- 
ther changes have been made in con- 
nection with the administration of these 
funds.” 

The Trust Administration Committee, 
headed by B. Hynes, assistant manager 
of Estates and Trusts Department, Can- 
ada Permanent Trust Company,, Toron- 
to, held monthly meetings at which mat- 
ters pertaining to succession duties and 
the passing of accounts were considered. 
Particular attention was given to com- 
pletion of the study of the form of 
statements to be used and an analysis of 
the proposed Estate Tax Act. Considera- 
tion was also devoted to the application 
of the rule in Allheusen v. Whittell (re- 
lating to the treatment of income on es- 
tate assets used to pay debts, etc.). 


As is customary at the annual meet- 
ing, an unofficial report of the activities 
of the Life Insurance-Trust Council of 
Toronto was submitted, by John W. 
Bayne of Royal Trust Company. Listing 
the speakers and subjects at meetings 
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Retiring and New Chairman of 
Ontario Section 





H. G. SOWARD R. G. THOMAS 





during recent months, he remarked that 
the Council is “serving a very useful 
purpose as a forum for the interchange 
of ideas and for the study of problems 
connected with estate planning. It af- 
fords an opportunity to establish better 
contacts with life underwriters, lawyers 
and accountants.” Mr. Bayne stated that 
similar groups now exist in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Port Arthur-Fort 
William, Manitoba and Alberta. 

R. G. Thomas, Q. C., assistant general 
manager, Victoria and Grey Trust Com- 
pany, Owen Sound, was elected chair- 
man of the Ontario Section. J. G. Hax- 
ton, manager of the Toronto office of 
Montreal Trust Company, was named 
vice-chairman. William R. Scott 
tinues as secretary. 


con- 
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Year of Progress 


IN CANADA’S TRUST WORLD 


# 


A. ROY COURTICE 


President, The Trust Companies Association of Canada; 
Executive Counsel, Toronto General Trusts Corp., Toronto 


URING ITS SIX YEARS THE TRUST 

Companies Association of Canada 
has fulfilled the intentions of its founders 
to round out gradually a national or- 
ganization with regional sections. A start 
has been made to form the last section 
in Saskatchewan and with it the or- 
ganizational work will be complete with 
eight regional sections, Nova Scotia- 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick-Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

Within this framework we must now 
endeavor to integrate our activities and 
develop a national spirit of common in- 
terest and enterprise. To this end | 
would hope that next year the Annual 
Meeting can be held at Montreal. The 
chairmen of the various sections are vice 
presidents of the Dominion Association 
and our national character will further 
be developed when we are in a position 
to have all of them attend the Annual 
Meeting. 

'By this I do not intend to over- 
emphasize the importance of centraliza- 
tion. The trust business will best be ad- 
vanced by the enterprise of individual 
companies and the activity of regional 
sections but the national Association 
has a definite and expanding place in 
matters of common interest and con- 
cern to all trust companies and where a 
single united voice will command more 
respect. 

We had some examples of this at 
Ottawa during the year. When indi- 
vidual companies approach government 
departments on important matters af- 
fecting all companies, the department 
officials say they are embarrassed to 
know what position they should iake 
and they cannot understand why the 
national Association is not making the 
approach. They remind us that the 
Bankers and Life Officers Associations 
proceed in this way and that a very 
workable liaison has been established 
between the Government and these as- 


Address before annual meeting of The Trust 
Companies Association of Canada. 
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sociations that is of great benefit to 
both parties. During the year the pro- 
posed new regulations with respect to 
employer-employee pension plans, which 
could seriously have affected the posi- 
tion of the corporate trustee in the pen- 
sion business, and the introduction of 
the new Estate Tax are cases in point. 
It is most important for the individual 
companies to keep this in mind, looking 
to the development of a strong and ef- 
fective national Association. 

Considering the time that the repre- 
sentatives of these other associations 
are spending at the Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa, Quebec and Toronto, I think 
what it is costing the trust companies by 
not spending more money for the same 
purposes and I wonder if our association 
should not be considering the economy 
of retaining a man such as Larry Good- 
enough on a part-time basis. 


Committee Work 


The Association has been of substan- 
tial asistance to the trust business during 
the year, the credit for which goes large- 
ly to the work of the three standing 
committees and to an efficient and enter- 
prising secretary. 

The Association owes much to the 
calibre of the personnel who serve so 
willingly and ably on these committees 
and to their companies for making it 
possible. This is a contribution that is 
often lost sight of in considering the 
cost of the Association to member com- 
panies. 

The Institutional Advertising Com- 
mittee* had the difficult assignment of 
trying to please thirty trust companies 
in advertising the trust company con- 
cept on a national coverage with a bud- 
get of $18,000. There is no subject 
more controversial than advertising or 
more difficult to assess in tangible re- 


*Chairman: Bill Thom, National Trust; mem- 
bers: Harold Clark, Canada Trust; Hal Soward, 
Chartered Trust; Fraser Coate, Montreal Trust; 
Gordon Harkness, Montreal Trust, Montreal; Car- 
man Jerry, Royal Trust; Maurice Forget, Royal 
Trust, Montreal, and Geoffrey Carter, Toronto 
General Trusts. 


sults. At its request a special committee 
of representative senior officers, includ- 
ing the twin founders of this activity. 
Allyn Taylor and Henry Langford, were 
appointed to make a thorough review 
and appraisal of the policy and ac 
complishments of the Advertising Com 
mittee. They concluded quite unani 
mously that, taking all factors into con 
sideration, the committee had done ; 
most commendable job. The only rea 
change was the approval of a new ad 
vertising agency. A _ greater impaci 
could of course be made with a larger 
budget but it was agreed that for the 
time being we must continue to make 
progress and solidify our position with- 
in this budget. Already some companies 
are reducing their own budgets for ad- 
vertising of an institutional character 
and we hope this trend will continue. 
It was agreed that for strictly insti- 
tutional advertising of the trust com- 
pany concept on a national basis, the 
Association can do it better and more 


economically than individual companies. | 


It may be said that trust companies are 
not so much in competition with one 
another as they are in competition with 
public misunderstanding of their func- 
tions and services. The voluntary finan- 
cial response of member companies to 
this Association activity (practically 
100%) has been most encouraging. 
An interesting development from this 
committee has been the formation of 
the Public Relations Sub-Committee.’ 
The activities of this sub-committee (re- 
ported at page 427) and the results 
already achieved, offer a great future 
potential for public relations which 
could well be followed in other cen'res. 
The Employees Training Course Com- 
mitteet has had a very busy year (see 


~Chairman: Hal Soward, Chartered Trust; mem- 


bers: Maurice Forget, Royal Trust; Goeffrey Car- 


ter, Toronto General Trusts: Ralph Raymer, “an- 
ada Permanent Trust, and Harold Saywell, Crow? 
Trust. 

tChairman: Alex Langley, Toronto G eral 


Trusts; members: Miss Lillian Verral, Canade Yer- 
manent Trust; Ernie Stead, Chartered Trust. Au- 
brey Mundy, Royal Trust; Ian Marr, W: erloo 
Trust; Jack Wedlake, Crown Trust; Ross C*'ver, 
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report at page 440) dealing largely 
with the simplification of administrative 
problems, with enrolment at an_ all- 
time high of 275 students. The course 
has been improved over the years and 
we are greatly indebted to Queen’s Uni- 
versity for their interest and co-opera- 
tion. One could not read the four ex- 
amination papers this March without a 
realization that the students were get- 
ting a good basic training in the funda- 
mentals of the Trust business. As a 
matter of fact it might even serve some 
purpose as a refresher course for senior 
officers. There is general agreement that 
to maintain the high standard required 
of trust services and to meet the de- 
mands of the future, one of the greatest 
problems facing all trust companies is 
to attract and retain a sufficient number 
of suitable personnel. The Employees 
Training Course has a place in the 
solution of this problem although it is 
not of itself sufficient and should be 
supplemented by further training pro- 
grammes and incentives of individual 


companies. 


The Pension Committee** has had a 
year filled with activity and accomplish- 


/ ment (see report at page 440). The 


members of the Association must ap- 
preciate the value of a group of top 


flight experts, such as these are, to the 


development of the pension trust busi- 
ness. 


Trust Statistics 

The Association has recently received 
a request from Professor Robert H. 
Clark of the University of British 
Columbia who has been appointed by 
the Government of Canada to report 
on old age security legislation in the 
United States and Canada. This will 
involve research into insured and trus- 
teed plans. Professor Clark has _ re- 
quested answers to a long questionnaire 
which has also been submitted to the 
Life Officers Association. It will involve 
a lot of time of the pension committee 
and the Association but it is most im- 


portant that the case for the Trusteed 
Pension Plan should be adequately re- 
| ported as considerable publicity will no 
| doubt be given to Professor Clark’s re- 
port. his is another example of the 
contri ution being made by the Associa- 
tion ad a good standing committee. 
The trust companies have made a 
**Ch: rman: Art Mingay, Canada Trust; mem- 
bers: oward Morwick, Crown Trust; Monty 
Armstr.g, National Trust: Jim Hepburn, Canada 
ermat it Trust; Bob Vincent, Guaranty Trust; 
Bob W! te, Royal Trust, Montreal; Don Neelands, 
Toront xeneral Trusts; Howard Alfsen, Chartered 
oe raser Coate, Montreal Trust; Ken White, 
oyal ust; Maurice Hearn and Albert Wilson, 
Waterlc Trust. 
May 1958 


great advance in the pension trust field 
in the last few years but there is still 
a great future potential as the follow- 
ing figures will illustrate. At the end 
of 1957 the value of pension funds ad- 
ministered by trust companies was 
$750,000,000 — by insurance companies 
$650,000,000 — by Government An- 
nuities Branch $600,000,000 — and by 
private trustees $1,300,000,000 which 
does not include pension plans admin- 
istered by municipalities. Other trust 
company figures which have just been 
released by the Department of Insur- 
ance at Ottawa as at December 31, 1957, 


show total estate, trust and agency 





funds under administration by all trust 
companies to be $6,362,542,163, which 
is an increase over the previous year 
of $484,243,494. The comparable figure 
for the assets under administration of 
all Canadian insurance companies both 
Dominion and Provincial is $6,400,- 
000,000. 

Referring to statistics, it may be said 
that trust company records have not 
been designed with the object of pro- 
moting good public relations. The Asso- 
ciation recently was asked to furnish 
some figures on trust company opera- 
tions which would have received good 
publicity but some companies were un- 
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able to supply the information. Appar- 
ently this situation is not uncommon 
elsewhere. A former President of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association has said: 


“One of the foremost and most 
fundamental obligations of a trade 
association is to see that the basic 
statistics and facts about its busi- 
ness are available to the membership 
and to the public. We do not have 
the facts available to answer some of 
the most basic questions about the 
trust business. The more information 
the public has about the trust busi- 
ness, the better for both of us. We 
do not know how much money is 
paid out each year by way of dis- 
bursements of estates and trusts. So 
much of the value of this information 
lies in the cumulative effect built up 
over a period of time. The sooner we 
get started, the sooner we will begin 
to benefit.” 


Estate Tax Act 


A matter of special interest to all 
trust companies was the introduction of 
the long awaited Estate Tax by ihe 
Minister of Finance at the last session 
of Parliament. As one of the advocates 
for this radical change in the principle 
of estates taxation I commend ihe 
Government for the introduction of Bill 
248.* Apparently it did not interfere 


*See analysis at page 404. 
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to any great extent in the Government’s 
return to power on March 31st last. 

I think Bill 248 is a great improve- 
ment over the present Succession Duty 
Act but the simplicity of the Estate Tax 
has to some extent been nullified by 
bringing into tax assets heretofore ex- 
cluded, by trying to resolve administra- 
tive problems at the expense of the tax- 
payer and, in some instances, by using 
legislation to achieve what the Succes- 
sion Duty and Finance Departments had 
failed to get by litigation. No doubt 
changes will be made before the Bill 
is passed as it is known that the Min- 
ister of Finance and the Government 
officials closely associated with the Bill 
are going to give careful consideration 
to the submissions which they have in- 
vited from all interested organizations. 
The Trust Companies Association has 
the matter in hand. 

I was disappointed that the Govern- 
ment did not take advantage of this 
opportunity to give at least some recog- 
nition to the marital deduction. The de- 
duction for a widow and 
young children is generous in an estate 


proposed 


of moderate size but it gives no recog- 
nition to the fact that the creation of 
an estate is a partnership between hus- 
band and wife, as does the marital de- 
duction in the United States Federal 
Estate Tax where one-half of the estate 
may pass to the widow tax free. This 
concession was made in ihe United 
States to equalize the advantages that 
married persons enjoyed in community 
property states. Canada has a direct 
parallel in the Province of Quebec. 

It is to be regretted that Bill 248 did 
not take the opportunity in line with 
the more modern thinking to recognize 
the direct relationship of the wife’s con- 
tribution to the husband’s estate. In- 
stead of recognizing this trend, some 
new features of the Bill, such as the 
wife’s insurance of her husband’s life 
and the joint ownership of the family 





home, indicate just the reverse. Is it 
not unrealistic to say that on the hus. 
band’s death the Government is entitled 
to exact a tax before the wife can ob- 
tain the legal ownership of the home 
which was her particular province of 
the partnership and where she spent the 
greater part of her life and raised ihe 
family? Some of the most irritating 
problems in the proposed Estate Tax 
would be eliminated by a more generous 
recognition of the relationship between 
husband and wife. 

Each of my predecessors has paid 
tribute to our Secretary, Bill Scott, 
and deservedly so. He is ably assisted 
by Miss Kathleen Cook and Mrs. Ruth 
Ewing. For a large part of the time 
they are left alone to run the affairs 
of the Association and each year the 
administrative work becomes increas- 
ingly heavy. The expanding work of the 
Association embraces nearly every field 
of trust company activity and further 
secretarial and other assistance may 
soon become necessary. The General In- 
formation Bulletin continues to increase 
its usefulness and popularity and I sug- 
gest consideration of the appointment 
of an editorial committee to assist the 
secretary. 

I think it would be advisable to in- 
crease the number of the Executive Com- 
mittee in order to have a more repre- 
sentative expression of opinion and a 
better attendance at the meetings.? Un- 
less special circumstances require other- 
wise, I think also that the meetings of 
the Executive Committee should be open 
to any trust company representative. 








tA resolution increasing Executive Committee 


membership from five to seven was approved by 
the delegates to the annual meeting. 


A A A 


® Joseph C. McMurray, former trust 
officer of Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, | 
has been appointed State Banking Super- 
visor to succeed R. D. Carrell, who con- 
tinues as assistant supervisor. 
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Panel on Trustees’ Compensation* 





A PERCENTAGE ON CAPITAL 
J. B. POGUE 


National Trust Company Limited, Toronto 


ORPORATE TRUSTEES FIND THEM- 
C selves in a position of receiving an 
increased allowance for compensation on 
one hand and a reduction of compen- 
sation on the other, the point here being 
that management fees generally have 
been increased from 1/5 to 14 of 1% 
per annum, only to find that this in- 
crease is being offset by reduced per- 
centages on capital receipts and capital 
disbursements. 

The method of estimating trustees’ 
compensation has evolved to the point 
of allowing a percentage of the trans- 
actions shown in the trtstees’ accounts. 
This method is probably as good a work- 
ing rule as can be devised, but in ap- 
plying the working rule, it should be 
emphasized that it is merely a means 
sanctioned by long practice of arriving 
at a fair compensation for the services 
rendered. The use of this method does 
not mean that the award of a’ percen- 
tage is for the particular service on 
which the percentage is. based. For ex- 
ample, 2% awarded on the realization is 
not for getting in say $10,000 cash, 
$200 or for selling $10,000 of Govern- 
ment Bonds, $200. This is merely a con- 
venient method of measuring the total 
services of which the particular exam- 
ples mentioned would only be a part. 

The tendency to itemize the various 
types of capital receipts and disburse- 
ments, a practice which seems to be in- 
creasing these last few years, tends to 
defeat the goal of increased compensa- 
tion, and I wonder if this tendency is 
not prompted by the submissions made 
by the Official Guardian’s representa- 
tive. The submission that Statements of 
Compensation should be itemized using 
rates that may vary from 1% to even 
314% on individual items must of neces- 
sity relate the particular rate of percen- 
tage used to the specific items on which 
it is calculated. When sucha submission 
is made, it usually succeeds in identify- 
ing a rate of percentage with a particu- 
lar item in our accounts and regardless 
of how we may argue to relate the fee 
being asked to the total administration, 
our words carry very little weight. 

*At Trust Companies Association of Canada 


meeting; Moderator E. S. Higgin, Crown Trust 
Co., Toronto. 
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It would seem to me that a firm per- 
centage on the total capital receipts and 
disbursements*is a far better approach 
to the problem, than by ‘itemizing the 
various amounts, When the total com- 
pensation has been galculated, the so 
called soft spots in the compensation 
picture can be closely scrutinized and if 
a reduction is thought necessary, it can 
be done to a round amount which 
would be somewhat higher than if calcu- 
lated on an itemized basis. 


The use of a memorandum to sub- 
stantiate firm percentages in more com- 
plicated estates has proven to be worth- 
while in the not too distant past. A 
memorandum outlining the detail of the 
administration over and above that 
which is reflected in the Statement of 
Accounts enables the presiding judge to 
have a greater appreciation of the ad- 
ministration of any particular estate. 
Where it is felt that there should be a 
special management fee to cover the ser- 
vices which have been rendered, a great 
deal of detail could be inserted in the 
Statement of Compensation, but here 
also, if mecessary, it could be supported 
by a memorandum. 


Although each company must deter- 
mine its own policy on how to present 
its claim for compensation, it would 
seem to me that a consistent, policy of 
submitting compensation by all com- 
panies would have to result in increased 
compensation. 


It is an observation of mine (as well 
as many others) that the representative 
appearing for the Official Guardian 
tends to think that his prime purpose in 
life is to have trustees’ compensation 
reduced regardless of whether the total 
fee being asked is a fair and reasonable 
allowance or not. An illustration of this 
would be where a Statement of Com- 
pensation reflected 2% on the total re- 
ceipts. Included in the receipts may have 
been a bank account for $1,400 and we 
have the ridiculous situation submitted 
that the compensation should be re- 
duced by $14. If the 2% on the $1,400, 
were merely for collecting the bank ac- 
count, then one could readily under- 
stand that such a fee would be exorbi- 
tant, but the scale of percentages is a 


result of experience to arrive at a fair 
and reasonable allowance for the cave, 
pains and troubles in and about admini- 
stering the estate, having in mind the re. 
sponsibilities and the results obtained 


As long as we fall into the pitiall 
which is being prepared for us by the 
continual attack by the Official Guar. 
dian’s representative on an itemized ba- 
sis and submit our compensation in a 
like manner to offset this attack, and 
forget that it is the total amount of com. 
pensation that should be compared with 
the total administration of the estate, 
we will fail to receive the compensation 
to which we are entitled. A Statement of 
Accounts cannot reflect all of the dif. 
ferent aspects of the administration of 
any estate. 


A favorite item for attack on_ the 
itemized basis is the allowance of 1% 
on the payment of Succession Duty anc 
yet the payment reflected in the account: 
by one or two items may be the resul 
of many hours of negotiation, considera 
tion and delving into all kinds of rec 
ords. 


It may be well for the Executive Com. 
mittee of the Trust Companies Associa: 
tion to have a high level talk with the 
Official Guardian, to discuss all aspects 
of the problem of trustees’ compensatior 
with a view of having those that repre: 
sent the Official Guardian on audits 
make their submissions to the Cour! 
with a greater degree of understanding 
than they are doing at present. 


Trends in trustees’ compensation can 








sea 


be developed if we present a united 7 


front. One area that is open to us is 


the manner in which specie distributions | 
f 


are dealt with. Where a very compli: 7 
cated distribution of assets has taken] 
place, we are all aware of the amount? 


of work, the consultations with benefi- 
ciaries, etc., necessary to effect such a 


distribution. Yet here we face the pros: 


pect of receiving less compensation than 
if we had sold the assets and made a 
distribution in cash. The responsibility 
of making an equitable distribution of 
assets in specie is apparently not con- 
sidered part of a successful administra- 
tion of any estate. 


There is a happy note that | wish 


could be developed into a trend. Re 
cently, some of our co-executors have 
suggested that we, the corporate [rus 


tee, ask for the share of the total com: 
pensation which we consider we are et 
titled to and they would make su mis- 
sion for their own compensation. \\ here 
we share the responsibilities of the ad- 
ministration we should strongly «rgué 


against reduced percentages and < ould 
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consider whether or not the percentage 
being asked should be increased. If tes- 
tators require the services of two or 
more trustees, they should be prepared 
to have their estate provide adequate 
fees to compensate all of the trustees. 

If we are fulfilling a need in the com- 


munity on the administering of estates 
and trusts, the cost of fulfilling that need 
should include a profit and, in our ris- 
ing economy, the percentage rates have 
to be maintained if we are to reflect a 
profit from the services which we have 
rendered. 


A FEE SCHEDULE WORKS 
E. J. BROWN* 


Chartered Trust Company, Toronto 


F IT WERE POSSIBLE TO STAND BACK 
Tina view the scene objectively, hav- 
ing knowledge of all that is involved, a 
disinterested person would wonder why 
we are in the business at all. We are 
beset by difficulties from start to finish. 
We must sell our service to prospective 
clients, secure the co-operation of solici- 
tors, circumvent the bureaucracy of the 
Succession Duty Departments, struggle 
with the vagaries of beneficiaries, tend 
the stock market and the real estate 
market, confer with co-executors; and 
across all this flows the never-ending 
the science of 
trust accounting and the responsibility 
of making X dollars do what the testa- 
tor required or hoped they would do. 


river of mathematics, 


And for what gain? It would be nice 
to say Y dollars. But in practice Y dol- 
lars is subject to varying opinions; the 
opinion of a judge, the opinion of the 
beneficiaries, the opinion of the Official 
Guardian. And even when these opinicns 
are molded into a compromise the divi- 
sion of compensation with a co-executor 
may substitute Z dollars for Y dollars. 
All of which leaves us with the biggest 
problem of all—how to make compen- 
sation keep abreast of costs. 

Having recognized the difficulties and 
problems, particularly the cost factor, 
we decided to do something about it and 
we established a schedule of fees. Our 
purpose was to establish a tariff which 
we felt would adequately repay the trust 
company for its services. If the testator 
Wishes the services of a co-executor he 
is told that he can make whatever ar- 
rangements he sees fit with respect to 


the c¢o-executor’s compensation. Our 
Seco! lary purpose was to settle our com- 
pens: ‘ion with the person employing our 
servi 


es and leave our relationship with 
the eneficiaries unhampered in_ this 
respe - 
Ths is the schedule: 

For all services in connection 


wh the general administration as 
e» cutor, trustee, co-executor or co- 


ered in Mr. Brown’s absence by K. Burn. 
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trustee of estates and/or testamentary 
trusts: 

4% on the first $50,000 of capital 
realizations. 

3% % on the next $250,000 of capi- 
tal realizations. 

3% on the excess over $300,000 of 
capital realizations. 

These fees become due and payable 
upon the realization being made. As- 
sets distributed in specie or in kind 
are included as a realization at their 
fair market value at the date of dis- 
tribution. 

2. 5% on all income receipts. 

3. An annual management fee of 
$2.50 per $1,000 of the average capital 
value of the assets remaining in the 
estate or trust after the first year of 
administration. 

4. In addition to the above fees the 
Trust Company is to be reimbursed 
for all payments made and out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred in admini- 
stering the estate, including commis- 
sions paid on the sale or leasing of 
real property by the Real Estate De- 
partment of the Trust Company or by 
another broker, provided such com- 
missions shall not exceed the real es- 
tate tariff of the Toronto Real Estate 
Board. 


5. If there are co-executors or co- 
trustees their compensation will be in 
addition to the above. 

The agreement incorporating the 
above schedule and signed by the tes- 
tator further may be terminated dur- 
ing his lifetime by either party giving 
notice in writing to the other. 


Comments on Schedule 


You will observe that we do not at- 
tempt to charge the equivalent of 2% 
on all capital receipts and 2% on all 
capital disbursements. We have taken a 
middle position. On some estates we 
admit you can appear before the Surro- 
gate Court on an audit and be allowed 
a flat 2% in and 2% out on capital 
items. However, in the majority of large 
estates you do not receive remuneration 
at this rate and our schedule was drawn 
in light of present day circumstances. 
If the practice changes—our schedule 
can be changed. 

Our fee on capital reduces from 4% 
to 314% on the excess over $50,000 and 
to 3% on the excess over $250,000. We 
assume that the testator is not entirely 
naive or he would not have amassed the 
estate, and he is aware that there is a 
certain basic amount of work in any 
estate regardless of its size. The work 
and time do not necessarily increase pro- 
portionately with the size of the estate. 
We have, therefore, taken the position 
that it is equitable to reduce the capital 
percentages accordingly. Also the serv- 
ices of a co-executor are used to a 
greater extent in larger estates and this 
leaves room for compensation to be 
paid to him. 

Another source of irritation has been 
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the interminable discussions in the Sur- 
rogate Court where an estate has paid a 
real estate commission on the sale of a 
property. We feel that the employment 
of a real estate broker is a commonly 
accepted practice by individuals and 
therefore should be by estates and ac- 
cordingly we have provided for full 
commissions to be charged against the 
estate. 

There are probably only two methods 
to arrive at a figure for compensation. 
The obvious method is, of course, to 
apply percentages. The only other 
method is a system of dockets whereby 
the actual time spent in the administra- 
tion of the estate is entered onto a slip 
or docket at the time each particular 
item of work is completed. At the end 
of the administration all dockets are 
totalled and a charge made on a time 
basis. We feel that such a system is un- 
suitable to the operations of a trust de- 
partment involving, as estate administra- 
tion does, several different departments, 
and a large number of employees, some 
of whom are concerned only to the ex- 
tent of perhaps issuing a receipt. It 
would be almost impossible to expect 
everyone in the company to keep a 
record of his or her time spent on any 
individual estate. Even if you could 
train your personnel to docket estate 
time, the time spent by each person in 
making up the individual dockets would 
over a year amount to a considerable 
loss of actual productive time. 

There is one point about which we 
feel rather strongly. During the course 
of an administration you are dealing 
continuously with beneficiaries and you 


expend every effort to treat them so that 
they will impose confidence in you. If 
you succeed you have reasonable 
grounds for believing that your adminis- 
tration is a successful one and you may 
expect it to promote further business. In 
the ordinary case when it comes time to 
determine compensation you are faced 
with consulting that beneficiary as to 
the amount of compensation you should 
be allowed. This places him in an awk- 
ward position since your compensation 
will affect his interests and usually he is 
uninformed on the subject. Our schedule 
does away with that situation. 

In practice you may prepare a state- 
ment of compensation and in good 
faith assure the beneficiaries that you 
think it is proper and reasonable and 
that is what will be allowed to you on 
an audit. The audit comes along and for 
one reason or another the compensation 
is reduced. The reduction may be in- 
significant but, in the eyes of the bene- 
ficiary, your assurances went for nought. 


Actual Results 


Our experience based on the estates 
which have fallen in carrying with them 
a schedule is that the increase in the 
amount of compensation received by the 
trust company over what we surmise 
would have been allowed after an audit 
has been very satisfying. Accordingly if 
you were to compare your compensation 
actually received for one or any number 
of years, as against compensation deter- 
mined by the schedule on the same 
estates, we are of the opinion that the 
application of the schedule would result 
in higher revenue to your department. 
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Not only is the increase real but it is 
not delayed, nor is it deferred. The 
schedule applies the percentage to re. 
ceipts and you are then in a position to 
charge the estate as realizations are 
made. The cost of administering an 
estate accrues during that administra. 
tion. Your compensation then should be 
paid during that administration. 


The execution of a schedule will in 
many cases eliminate the preparation 
of accounts for audit and subsequent at- 
tendance, which is no mean saving of 
time. Naturally if any beneficiary or the 
Official Guardian or the Public Trustee 
wish an audit we will gladly comply. 

Experience would indicate that audits 
will be eliminated in estates involving 
only adult beneficiaries; and also per 
haps, involving charities. Whether thi 
Official Guardian will approve the ac 
counts without an audit, we do not ye 
know. 


Answering Objections 


The schedule has been criticized o1 
the basis that it determines in advanc 
the amount of compensation to be paic 


to the trustee, whereas the actual cost 0: | 


administering the estate is a future un 
certainty, and we are thereby prejudic 
ing our profit by not taking into accoun! 
future increases in costs. The averag 
life of a trust estate is usually something 
less than 21 years, probably closer to 10 
We have all been exposed to increasec 


costs in the last 21 years and those 21 7 
little 5 


years have gone by with very 
change in the Surrogate Court’s attitude 
towards compensation. The only  in- 
crease in my memory has been the care 
and management fee from 1/5 of 1‘« to 
1, of 1%. On past performance there is 
little likelihood of any headway being 





made by way of increased percentages / 


allowed by the Surrogate Court. 


Another criticism has been that the 7 
schedule does not take into account sit: 7 


uations where a special fee might be 
obtained on the audit. We feel that over 
a long term the number of estates de: 
serving a special fee are very few. The 
matter usually arises in a larger estate 
and you rarely get a large estate by ap- 
pointment on which you have not had 
an opportunity to do an estate analysis. 
At the time of the analysis you can 
usually foresee such situations and. this 
is crucial to the point, you can amend 
your schedule accordingly. In practice. 
of course, it is advisable to standardize 
your form since most estates fal! inte 
general categories. 


However, this schedule is not a 


bound thing; it is an agreement be’ wee? 
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you and the testator, and you can add 
to it or delete from it and vary it as the 
testator agrees. Of course, the schedule 
can apply only to estates on which you 
are consulted, and therefore you have 
some idea of what will be involved in 
the administration of the estate. If your 
analysis is searching enough you will 
surely spot special fee situations. 


Acceptance by Customers and 
Solicitors 


I do not know of any instance in my 
company’s experience in which a testa- 
tor has taken his business somewhere 
else because of the schedule. They ap- 
pear to be quite pleased at having some- 
thing on paper instead of a mumbling, 
ambiguous reference to costs which 
never quite satisfies them. We have had 
several instances of wills containing ap- 
pointments for us forwarded to us by 
solicitors accompanied by a_ signed 
schedule of fees, the forms of which had 


been sent to that solicitor some months 
previous, and this would indicate, if not 
a general acceptance of the principle by 
all solicitors, certainly the toe is in the 
door. 

We make no claim that the schedule 
is Utopian, but it is an initial move 
calculated in time to establish a new 
approach to a more definitive basis of 
compensation; even perhaps to lead in 
time to a publication of fees schedule 
as is the English practice. 

You are appointed, constituted and 
nominated by the testator. Surely then 
you are employed by him and his estate. 
Surely then you have the right to ar- 
range with him to charge his estate a 
specified fee. If he is not in agreement, 
he then can decide not to employ you. 

We suggest the answer to “how to ob- 
tain an adequate and profitable income” 
is simple: (1) determine what is an 
adequate and profitable income, and (2) 
charge it! 


PRACTICE IN NOVA SCOTIA 
AND ENGLAND 


G. W. B. KAY 


Eastern Trust Company, Toronto 


I Nova SCOTIA COMPENSATION IS DE- 
termined by reference to Section 74 
of the Probate Act which provides that: 
“Executors or administrators may 

be allowed . . . a commission not ex- 
ceeding five per cent on the amount 
received by them; and the Court 
further may apportion such commis- 
sion among the executors or admini- 

Strators as appears just and proper, 

according to the labour bestowed or 

responsibility incurred .. .” 

In Halifax I discovered that there was 
no agreement between Registrars of the 
various County Courts; in some courts 
it was by no means uncommon to re- 
ceive the full 5% on all amounts re- 
ceived. whereas in others a much smaller 
percentage was applied, and it should 
be noted here that the commission was 
awarded on receipts only and that no 


distin-tion was made between capital 
and income. Real Estate unsold at the 
time of the passing of the accounts at- 
tract’ | no commission whatsoever. 


Th. commission was calculated by 
refe) 


ice to the actual cash received 
and -ot to the inventory value of the 
estat Insurance policies payable to 
nam: beneficiaries were, of course, ex- 
clud«' in determining compensation, as 
was eal property specifically devised. 
May 3958 


In small estates the compensation was 
very small, even though the payment of 
debts, settlement of duties, etc., had 
to be attended to. In larger estates the 
compensation, normally, 
adequate. 


was at least 


It was not unusual for the Registrar 
to award a personal co-executor or co- 
trustee as much as 50% of the total 
commission. One Registrar on passing 
an account told me that he regarded the 
appointment of a personal executor as 
analogous to the bequest of a legacy, 
and was guided in assessing the division 
of the commission by that principle. 

Nova Scotian personal co-executors or 
co-trustees do as little work in the ad- 
ministration of an estate as they do in 
Ontario, and the Registrars were cer- 
tainly correct in considering the amount 
of commission to them as _ legacies, 
rather than remuneration for work done. 

The statutes of Nova Scotia require 
the personal representatives to adver- 
tise for creditors, in most cases for six 
months. When one adds the one month’s 
notice for passing accounts, at least 
seven months must elapse from the date 
of probate, before settlement. This helps 
to make administration of a small estate 
unnecessarily expensive because of the 
time involved. 


English Practice 


In England, as a general rule, execu- 
tors and trustees receive no compensa- 
tion whatsoever. The more generous 
testator or testatrix in England will 
normally have the good grace to leave 
his personal representative a legacy, or 
alternatively appoint his solicitor, giv- 
ing him the right to charge fees for 
his services, in accordance with the 
prevailing tariff for the legal profession. 
The solicitor will normally keep dockets 
to support his claim for fees. 

The banks in England conspired to 
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put an end to the nonsense of working 
for no pay. Quite fortuitously, and no 
doubt by accident, the Executor and 
Trustee Departments of all seven banks 
on which I have information just hap- 
pen to charge almost exactly the same 
rate of compensation. In fact, in addi- 
tion, six of the seven undertake appoint- 
ments as executor and trustee on al- 
most identical terms and conditions. 

The banks insist that their appoint- 
ment shall be couched in words similar 
to the following: 





“T appoint Bank (hereinaf- 
ter called the Bank) to be Executor 
and Trustee of this my will and I 
declare that the Bank shall be en- 
titled free of duty and in priority 
to all other payments to such re- 
muneration as in accordance with its 
terms and conditions in force at the 
time of my death it is accustomed to 
charge for acting in such capacities 
and without accounting for any profits 
made thereby to act as Banker and 
perform any other services on behalf 
of my estate on the same terms as 
would be made with a customer.” 


The Banks publish booklets setting 
out current fees and the terms and con- 
ditions upon which they accept ap- 
pointments and, in six out of the seven 
cases, provide that they shall be entitled 
to remuneration in accordance with the 
published scale of fees in force at the 
date of death of the testator. Just to 
prove that a combine does not really 
exist, the black sheep charges the scale 
of remuneration in force at the date of 
the execution of the will. 

The bank receives the same fee, 
whether it is assisted (is that the right 
word?) in the administration by a per- 
sonal co-trustee, or not. 

Generally speaking the scale of fees 


is divided into three categories — an 
initial fee, a withdrawal fee — some- 
times called a distribution fee — and a 


management fee. Generally there is a 
substantial uniformity in rates. 

The initial fee is calculated on the 
gross capital value of the estate, and is 
payable on the commencement of the 
bank’s duties as executor or trustee. The 


rates are: 
First £ 5,000 _ 1% 
Next 20,000 34% 
Next 25,000 IAG 
Over 50,000... KG 


The minimum initial fee in any estate 
is £15. Thus on an estate of about 
$250,000 the initial fee would be about 
$1,100. 

The withdrawal, or distribution, fee 
is payable on the withdrawal, by dis- 
bursement or distribution, of any prop- 
erty, and is calculated on the gross 
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value at the date of withdrawal or dis- 
tribution, at the rate of 34 of 1%. Ac- 
cordingly, the bank would gather into 
its coffers approximately $1,875 on pay- 
ing out $250,000. 

Management fees are ordinarily pay- 
able out of capital, although the banks 
generally reserve the right to deduct 
this fee from income if considered more 
appropriate. For the first year of ad- 
ministration the fee is at the rate of 
3/20ths of 1% on the gross capital 
value of the trust. For the second and 
subsequent years, the fee is calculated 
at 3/20ths of 1% per annum on the 
bank value of the funds held at the 
commencement of those years respec- 
tively. On annuity funds and settled 
legacies, the management fee may be 
commuted on an actuarial basis and 
charged against the capital of the 
residuary estate. In most cases, the 
minimum annual fee is £3. Taking the 
simple case the management fee at the 
end of the first year on our $250,000 
estate would be about $375. 

In addition to the above, and still 
under the heading of management fees, 
the banks generally charge a fee at the 
rate of 14 of 1% of the amount in- 
volved, on the sale, purchase, redemp- 
tion, conversion or exchange of any in- 
vestment, including real estate and mort- 
gages. Keeping with our original estate 
of $250,000, and assuming its complete 
disbursement or distribution, and as- 
suming that it was necessary to sell 
$175,000 worth of securities, the fee 
here would be about $440. 

Fees received by the Bank, then, in 
the first year, on completing administra- 
tion of an estate having a gross capital 
value of about $250,000, and assuming 


sale of $175,000 worth of securities 
would be: 
SE ES 
Withdrawal 1.875 
Management ____ 375 
On sale of Securities 440 
Total - a GO, tO 


or about 144% on the gross capital 
value of the estate. 


Since this appears to be a very small 
amount, I should add that, still under 
the heading of management fees, and 
again in addition to the charges al- 
ready referred to, the banks will gener- 
ally make a charge, in proportion to 
the work involved, for dealing with a 
business, real estate and mortgages, es- 
tates or trusts with which the testator 
was concerned, with assets abroad, and 
in respect of attendance outside ihe 


bank. 





In addition to all that the banks gen- 
erally provide for the imposition of an 
extra charge for “unusual or exacting 
administrative duties.” 


It is probably a fair statement that 
the banks leave little room for doubt as 
to the remuneration which they will re- 
ceive: — not only do they spell cut 
their scales of fees in detail, but they 
also set out terms and conditions on 
which they will accept appointments. 


The banks make great efforts to avoid 
pitfalls. They will generally provide that 
they may act as banker on the condi- 
tions which would apply to an ordinary 
customer, that they will hold all monies, 
securities and documents of title, that 
they reserve the right not to retain 
shares upon which there is any lia- 
bility, that they will carry on a business 
for a limited period only subject to 
their being fully indemnified against all 
costs, expenses or losses and that they 
will be entitled to the customary share 
of brokerage. 


The General Manager of one of the 
Big Five said in a recent letter to me: 


“With ever increasing overhead costs, 
particularly salaries, it is a constant bat- 
tle here to furnish these special services 
at a price low enough to attract new 
business and yet high enough to cover 
our expenses. It so happens that ihe 
vast majority of the estates which we 
wind-up are relativeely small, being on 
average slightly less than £10,000 each, 
and our fees have to be kept within 
reasonable bounds to attract testators 
with such limited estates.” 


It is probably normal, when con- 
sidering compensation, to think almost 
exclusively in terms of an increase. Per- 
haps we should also be sure that we 
do not endeavour to increase our fees 
to the point where the intending testator 
stays away from our doors. 


A A A 


COMMUNITY TRUSTS SET RECORD 


® Eighty-two community trusts in the 


United States and Canada _ increased 
their resources to a record level of 
$227,191,098 in 1957 compared with 
$206,247,689 in 1956, according to a 


year-end survey issued this month by 
the New York Community Trust. The 
Cleveland Foundation had the largest 
holdings, the Chicago Community T: ust 
registered the largest increase of  ‘¢W 
funds and the New York Community 
Trust paid out the largest volume of 
grants. Notable progress was rect ded 
by.the New Haven, Columbus and P ‘ts- 
burgh Foundations. 
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State, Municipal and Public Housing 
Agency Bonds and Notes 


The Chase Manhattan offers trust officers and others acting 
in fiduciary capacities a well rounded service 

in this type of investment. Inquiries will receive 

the personal attention of experienced officers. 


Bond Department 
THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 
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Committee Reports* 





PENSION TRUSTS 


A. H. MINGAY 


Manager, Pension Trust Division, Canada Trust Co., Toronto 


1957 WAS A YEAR FILLED WITH AC- 
tivity for the Committee, with the fol- 
lowing being of particular interest. 


Retirement Savings Plans. In January 
1957 representations were made to the 
Minister of Finance urging that if the 
self-employed were to obtain the de- 
sired tax exemption on a basis relatively 
equal to the employed they should rea- 
sonably also have access to the same 
economic methods of funding their re- 
tirement income as is today available 
in the case of employer-employee pen- 
sion plans. The Minister in his budget 
speech on March 14, 1957 announced 
the Government’s intention to amend the 
Income Tax Act to provide that all tax- 
payers may deduct from taxable income 
limited amounts of earned income set 
aside for retirement. Subsequently the 
Act was amended by the addition of 
Section 79B. Taking the long term view 
it is felt the amendment has opened to 
Trust Companies an attractive profitable 


new field. 


The Pension Trust Committee in the 
early months of the year worked closely 
with the Legal Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue in determin- 
ing the type of Retirement Savings Plans 
which would be acceptable, and in work- 
ing out the mechanics of registration 
and administration. 


Most member Companies have now 
established Savings Plans in one form 
or another and while this new field is 
a highly competitive one it is antici- 
pated a large portion of the monies set 
aside for retirement in the years ahead 
under the provisions of the Act will 
be administered by corporate trustees. 


It is understood approximately 32,000 
Retirement Savings Plans were regis- 
tered with the Department of National 
Revenue for the tax year 1957. Of this 
number approximately 15,000 were 
Government Annuity Plans with over 
10,000 of the 15,000 being contracts 
entered into previous to the new legis- 
lation and qualified as Registered Re- 
tirement Savings Plans before the year 


*Those on Pension Trusts and Training Course 
are of Trust Companies Association of Canada; 
that on Stock Transfer is of the Ontario Section. 
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end. The remaining 17,000 were In- 
sured, Trusteed and Mutual Fund Plans. 
Unfortunately a break-down of this 
figure is not available but a portion of 
the total will of course be old insurance 
contracts qualified before the year end 
as in the case of the 10,000 Government 
Annuity Plans. 

The Committee plans during the lat- 
ter part of 1958 to make representa- 
tions to the Minister of Finance in re- 
spect of amendments considered desir- 
able to Section 79B of the Act. 

Pension Trust Agreements. Following 
lengthy discussions with the Department 
of National Revenue agreement has been 
reached on the general form in which 
pension trust agreements must be drawn 
for registration with the Department. 

Fees. On June 27 the Executive Com- 
mittee approved a revised Guide to 
Services and Minimum Fees in Trusteed 
Pension Plans and Profit Sharing Plans 
effective July 31, 1957. Suggested Guides 
to Services and Minimum Fees in Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Benefit Plans 
and Group Retirement Savings Plans 
are now being developed and will be 





submitted to the Executive Commi iee 
for approval during this year. 


Ontario Succession Duty on payme its | 


out of Pension Trusts administered in 
Ontario to beneficiaries domiciled « ut. 
side Ontario. Representations are ¢on- 
tinuing to be made to the Ontario Goy. 
ernment in an effort to have Clause 
3(h) of the Succession Duty Act 


amended as necessary to rectify the ex. | | 


isting unwarranted discrimination in 
respect of Trusteed Pension Plans. 

Beneficiary Appointments. In co- 
operation with the Life Officers Asso- 
ciation we are continuing to press for 
the adoption of legislation by all prov- 
inces comparable to Section 62, added 
to the Conveyancing and Law of Proper- 
ty Act of Ontario by chapter 12 of the 
Statutes of Ontario, 1954. A Bill in this 
respect has now been passed in British 
Columbia and Alberta. 

Old Age Security Legislation. Pro- 
fessor Robert M. Clark of the University 
of British Columbia is now in_ the 
process of preparing his report for the 
Federal Government on Old Age Secur- 
ity legislation in the United States and 
Canada. The Association has been re- 
quested to provide Professor Clark with 
certain statistics to assist him in com- 
pleting the report. 

Bill 139 — amending the Ontario Suc- 
cessoin Duty Act. The application of 
this Bill relating to the amount of lump 
sum payments which may be paid with- 
out the consent of the Provincial Treas- 
urer is now under consideration by the 
Committee. 


EMPLOYEES’ TRAINING COURSE 
A. C. LANGLEY 


Methods and Personnel Manager, Toronto General Trusts Corporation, 
Toronto 


F UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN THE DE- 
O velopment of a new employee in- 
tent on a career in a service industry is 
a sound training program supported by 
effective courses of study. That the trust 
industry recognizes this is shown by the 
continued high student enrolment in 
the Employees Training Course. 

During this past year there were 97 
new student registrations. At Sir George 
Williams College in Montreal 3 students 
are currently registered in the exten- 
sion course on Quebec Law. In all there 
were 297 individual subject registra- 
tions during the year. Examinations 
were written in 173 subjects in various 
centers across Canada in March and 147 
were passed successfully. To date, grad- 
uates total 126. 


Unfortunately, the efforts to establish 
a correspondence course in Quebec 
Law have not met with success so far. 

Last year certain measures 
adopted to simplify administrative pro- 
cedures and curb mounting costs re- 
sulting from the continuing high level 
of enrolments and these did work out 
quite successfully. Throughout the year 
the Committee met several times to ex- 
amine other ways and means of im- 
proving the course for all concerned 
and further reducing administration 
costs. After careful consideration o/ all 
suggestions, the Committee report: as 
follows: 

As to registration dates — whi'> it 
is felt that the fall enrolment date ap- 
pears to be the natural time to «m- 


were 
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mence courses of study, few students 
conipleted the first subject by the end 
of the following January to qualify 
the:n to write the examination in that 
subject in March. Twice-a-year regis- 
tration tends to create confusion among 
students, particularly with respect to 
the period of study allowed for the first 
subject. The Committee recommends, 
therefore, that registration be limited 
to once a year only on 15 January and 
that the September 15th registration 
date be dispensed with. Queen’s Uni- 
versity has indicated concurence in this 
recommendation. If adopted, the one 
year period for the completion of sub- 
ject lesson material would expire on 
31 January. 


As to Student Quarterly Progress Re- 
ports provided by Queen’s University. 
it is acknowledged that the first report 
and the last one previous to the ex- 
aminations are the most important. The 
March report following the January 
registration falls too soon after the re- 
ceipt of the lesson material. The report 
as of the end of December was felt to 
be too late to be of much value. On the 
other hand, a report of 30 April would 
indicate whether a student registered 
in January had made a good start and 
a further report on 31 October would 
leave time to spur the lagging students 
on to complete the lesson material by 
31 January and thus qualify for the 
March examination. The Committee. 
therefore, recommends to Queen’s Uni- 
versity and to the Executive Committee 
that future reports be reduced to two 
a year on 30 April and 31 October. 


As to payment of accounts for regis- 
tration fees and examination fees — 
present administration work is being 
increased as amounts due are not ac- 
curately determinable at the time of 
application because of credits, adjust- 


ments, errors, etc. prior to closing 
dates. Therefore, it is recommended 
that. in future, remittances for fees 


would not be submitted with applica- 
tions for registrations or examinations 
but that a statement of account would 
be rendered to companies by the Asso- 


ciation subsequently, showing the 
amounts payable, company credits, as 
well as allowances for credit standing 
granied. This practice would not apply 
to r registration unless included with 
regis rations and would not apply to 
exten ions, 


A: a measure of assistance to Queen’s 


Unir rsity and to students, it is sug- 
gest’ | that member companies consider 
mak: space available in their head 
ofc. or branches for writing of ex- 
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aminations. Toronto General Trusts 
Corp. has made accommodation avail- 
able at Toronto for the past two years 
for examination in all subjects. 

The Committee stresses the importance 
of constant student follow-up through- 
out the term of studies. Member com- 
panies have adopted various methods 
to promote student interest, provide 
guidance, and at the same time reduce 
cancellations. Some of the more success- 
ful methods are:— 


Careful selection of student candi- 
dates and registration only upon com- 
pletion of employee probationary pe- 
riod of between six months and one 
year 

Pre-registration discussion meetings 
with course graduates and prospec- 


tive students, attended by senior com- 
pany officials 

Close supervision of student prog- 
ress by branch manager and depart- 
ment heads 

Informal study groups and discus- 
sion sessions conducted by qualified 
seniors 

Personal contact with students dur- 
ing visit of senior officials to branch 
offices 

Recognition to students upon grad- 
uation 


To bring the course lesson material 
up-to-date on recently developed trustee 
services, the Committee has drafted for 
inclusion in student notes, outlines on 
Retirement Savings Plan Trusts and 
Supplementary Unemployment Benefit 
Plan Trusts. 


STOCK TRANSFER 


W. C. WOOLFREY 


Manager, Stock Transfer Department, Montreal Trust Co., Toronto 


RANSFER WORK IS A VERY GOOD 
mirror of industrial activity. During 


the year, transfer departments exper- 
ienced both above average and below 
average activity in relation to previous 
years. The year 1957 began with a 
burst of new financing as well as ab- 
normal routine trading. A tapering off 
appeared in both new financing and 
routine transfers and reached a 
around the end of last year and be- 
ginning of this year. 


low 


In actual certificates issued 1957 was 
slightly below 1956 both in Toronto and 
Montreal. The number of dividend 
cheques issued however, increased in 
both cities and by the same token the 
value of dividends disbursed increased. 
as evidenced by the following figures: 





Toronto Vontreal 
Certificates _ 1957 3;011,386 1,728,068 
1956 3,463,150 1,755,764 
Cheques 1957 2,222,029 1,560,895 
1956 2,069,148 1,349,879 
Dividends 1957 $197,356,979 $179,173,126 
1956 $185,963,037 $156,370,378 


Certificates issued in Toronto repre- 
sented 63% of the Toronto and Montreal 
total, whereas Toronto Stock Exchange 
traded 936 million of the slightly over 
one billion shares traded in Canada dur- 
ing 1957, or approximately 80% , so that 
Toronto should expect a larger propor- 
tionate volume of activity in future, 
other things being equal. 


Turnover in staff which had created 


the greatest problem to management 
during recent years became more stable 
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toward the end of the year and at 
present is scarcely a problem at all. 

The changing methods in transfer 
work and the changing types of financ- 
ing and increasing demands from all 
sides require new rules and regulations 
which must be woven into the existing 
routine. We made two representations 
to the Province of Ontario last year, in 
the hope of obtaining a higher rate of 
commission on the transfer tax collected 
and in the hope of having the Act and 
Regulations simplified to avoid cumber- 
some policing of items producing com- 
paratively little return. The authorities 
gave us very courteous hearings and are 
in sympathy with our problems and we 
hope will give favourable consideration 
to our suggestions. 

During the year, two departures from 
routine were dealt with by the commit- 
tee — one has been adopted and is being 
successfully employed, and the other is 
still being investigated. The first one 
was originally introduced by the com- 
mittee, but was not well taken by the 
brokers. The Exchange, however, last 
year forced the issue and the Certificate 
Clearing System became a reality. Pre- 
viously, messengers from each brokerage 
house delivered to each transfer agent 
daily all certificates to be transferred by 
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the said agent on that day and also col- 
lected the new certificates resulting from 
the previous day’s deliveries, which 
meant that as many as 70 brokers’ 
messengers visited each office daily de- 
positing hundreds of certificates for 
transfer. 

Under the certificate clearing system, 
each brokerage house is provided with 
an envelope for each transfer agent and 
each day all the certificates for the same 
Trust Company are placed in the en- 
velope provided, and delivered early in 
the morning to the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change. Promptly thereafter, the Ex- 
change delivers all the envelopes to the 
respective Trust Companies. Two days 
later the process is reversed and the 
transfer agents place the new certificates 
in the same envelopes and the envelopes 
are picked up by the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change and distributed to the brokers 
concerned. 

This sounds like a very simple opera- 
tion, and definitely is an improvement 
over the multiple delivery system, but 
still leaves large sorting, collating and 
inspection jobs and requires many tele- 
phone calls on irregularities. Also, a 
number of brokers do not use the service 
exclusively and special transfers, such as 
legal transfers, transfers under docu- 
mentation, are treated as before. 

The other departure, which is only an 
idea as yet, was the introduction of the 
much discussed Central Certificate De- 
pository. This calls for the deposit of 
brokers’ certificates with a _ central 
agency and the transfer of interest by an 




















account system with the central d.. 
pository. The purpose is mainly to faci):- 
tate settlement of accounts between 
brokers. The result would be a fastu-r 
service to brokers, elimination of move- 
ment of large volumes of certificates and 
a substantial reduction of bank loans 
by brokers and the consequent freeing 
of capital for industrial and other pur- 
poses and by the same token a possilile 
loss of revenue to Trust Companies in a 
reduction in certificate issuance. The in- 
strument of exchange between brokers 
would be share cheques drawn on the 
central depository in a similar manner 
to cheques drawn on a bank. The ac- 
tual mechanics and the choice of a cen- 
tral depository or depositories have not 
been decided upon but are being dis- 
cussed by a special committee with a 
firm of consultants. It is too early to 
say what effect the plan will eventually 
have upon Trust Company business. 

Last year showed a considerable trend 
toward mechanization in other phases 
of transfer work. As volume and pres- 
sure increase to the point where high 
speed expensive electronic or other 
equipment becomes necessary, it is con- 
ceivable that centralization may be fur- 
ther extended. It is evident that revolu- 
tionary changes in transfer work are at 
hand which at first sight may not ap- 
pear to be to our advantage but may 
have to be accepted. If Trust Companies, 
however, by co-operative effort can pro- 
vide the mechanics to meet these 
changes, it may be possible even to bene- 
fit from them. 
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Trust Promotion IN CANADA 


Round-up of Recent Advertising and Literature 


SURVEY OF RECENT AND CURRENT 
. promotion programs in Can- 
ada. especially those which have proven 
effective, was undertaken by TRUSTS 
anp ESTATES in preparation for this is- 
sue. Coincidentally a number of trust 
companies* displayed promotional ex- 
hibits in conjunction with the 1958 
meetings of The Trust Companies Asso- 
ciation of Canada and the Ontario Sec- 
tion. The following data are drawn from 
the replies to the survey. 


A new departure in Canadian trust 
promotion was noted in 1957 when 
Royal Trust Co. ventured into the na- 
tional magazine field with a series of 
ads Maclean’s Magazine which might be 
called the Canadian counterpart of the 
Saturday Evening Post and Life com- 
bined. An example of this series of four 
color ads is “The Promise of days to 
come” which features a father and son 
conditioning the family sailboat for 
spring launching. They “share the spirit 
that holds a family close . . . each know- 
ing his own responsibilities. The father 
has entrusted to us the management of 
his investments and, if necessary, ar- 
rangements for operating the family 
business until the son is trained to take 
over... In such ways, a man of fore- 
sight does more than enrich the living 
years He builds that something 
worthy will mark his passage : 


*Canada Permanent Trust, Canada Trust, Char- 
tered Trust, Guaranty Trust, Montreal Trust, Na- 
tional Trust, Toronto General Trusts, Victoria & 
Grey Trust and Waterloo Trust & Savings. 





Displays at Association meeting: left, 
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fications and Direct mail 


“Annual report — 


Photo by Ken Bell, Toronto 


Royal Trust Company’s display panel at Association meeting. 


The most effective mailing piece, 
Royal Trust Co. reports, has been 
“What Happens When A Man Dies?” 
This booklet is a condensation of a study 
made by an experienced probate judge. 
It describes actual cases that show the 
need for an executor to be capable, 
honest and alive (as well as present) 
when needed. It discusses also the need 
for a will to be clear as to the testator’s 
intentions, and the importance of avoid- 
ing intestacy. 

Another publication widely distribut- 
ed and well received was the brochure, 
“Tax Savings for Individuals through 
registered retirement savings plans.” 
With this the company has sent a book- 
let explaining its own retirement savings 
plan for customers. 

As to the most popular type of ac- 
count today, company records clearly 
indicate that executor appointments lead 
all other types of trust service by a 
fairly wide margin. 





























Canada Permanent Trust Co. also 
has taken the jump into national maga- 
zine advertising, and in the same me- 
dium — Maclean’s. In its recently in- 
augurated series on “Canada at Home” 
readers are introduced to substantial 
citizens like “Dr. Harris.” His father — 
likewise a physician — had set up a 
trust to make sure medical training and 
first office expenses would be covered. 
Remembering this, the present Dr. Har- 
ris has already provided that Canada 
Permanent will handle his estate to in- 
sure similar advantages for his own son. 

Inquiries from readers of advertise- 
ments are followed up by sending a 
booklet, “Planning Your Will.” This ex- 
cellent 28-page presentation includes 
comments on the value of a will and the 
importance of a corporate executor, but 
it also assists the reader in preparing 
the needed information before approach- 
ing his lawyer. There are brief discus- 
sions of, and forms for recording, fam- 
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Photos by G. Dagenais of Montreal City & District Trustees Ltd. 
National Trust Company Ltd.; right, Montreal Trust Company. 
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ily information, assets and liabilities, 
and methods of distribution to the bene- 
ficiaries covering personal effects, real 
estate, cash bequests, trusts and the resi- 
duary estate. There is a place, too, for 
special instructions and a series of ques- 
tions to stimulate thought as to what 
might be desirable to include therein. 


Another booklet on succession 
duties and gift taxes — directs attention 
to the savings available through a will 
that provides a life interest for the wife 
with ultimate distribution to children. 
Dominion and provincial taxes are ex- 
plained and tables given for typical es- 
tate situations. 


Canada Permanent’s annual report, 
which is given wide circulation, con- 
tains a page of quotations from the 
above mentioned booklet on succession 
duties, as well as selected anonymous 
passages from the letters of satisfied 
beneficiaries and solicitors. Good results 
have been obtained from enclosing with 
the report a reply card (with prepaid 
and addressed envelope for privacy) on 
which request can be made for informa- 
tion about estate planning, personal 
agencies, and/or retirement plans. 

Currently the most popular accounts 
are executor appointments and agencies. 

The estates analysis men of Canada 
Trust Co. were supported through 1957 
by advertising in 15 cities in a program 
designed to promote the truth that trust 
officers not only manage estate assets 
efficiently but at the same time deal with 
the human aspect by helping benefici- 
aries solve their own problems. An ex- 
ample of this series was the ad that pic- 
tured a teen-age girl in deep thought 
with the comment that “stocks and 
bonds can’t give advice,” but the Com- 
pany’s trust officers can and do offer to 





Photo by Ken Bell, Toronto 
Chartered Trust Company’s display at meeting. 





surviving sons and 
daughters “the sincere 
counsel of a mature ad- 
viser.” 


Canada Trust’s direct 
mail booklet, “The Four 
Families on Chesley 
Crescent,’ told the 
stories of “Sam Stevens, 
who died without a will; 
Louis Gardiner, who ap- 
pointed his wife as his 
executor and named her 
sole beneficiary; George 
Wiley, who left every- 
thing to his wife and 
appointed The Canada Trust Com- 
pany as executor; and Bob MacPerson, 
who arranged for the distribution of his 
estate by a trust will, appointing The 
Canada Trust Company executor.” The 
text was illustrated with attractive draw- 
ings. 

This company’s most successful pro- 
motional program, however, is probably 
the continued production of the Canada 
Trust Bulletin which goes to some 25,000 
selected recipients in the 15 cities where 
there are company offices. Appearing 
monthly (except for July and August), 
the Bulletin discusses income and gift 
taxation, safekeeping, wills, retirement 
savings plans, estate taxes, depreciation, 
and other topics related to the creation, 
maintenance or distribution of estates. 
Frequently these observations are picked 
up by newspapers for editorial com- 
ment, and many appointments derive 
specifically from the impact of this pub- 
lication. 

The most popular accounts are execu- 
tor appointments, but there has been 
some growth, too, in the investment man- 
agement accounts. 

A direct mail ap- 
proach, followed up 
by~-personal-contact, 
is emphasized in 
the promotional pro- 
gram of Guaranty 
Trust Co. of Canada, 
Toronto. Among the 
brochures, which 
are also used,“ What 
You Should Know 
About Your Estate” 
is based largely on 
the questions most 
often asked at the 
company’s offices. It 
deals with wills, suc- 
cession duties, liv- 
ing trusts, life insur- 
ance trusts, and ad- 
ministration of 





Cover of Canada Trust Company booklet. 


estates, with special comments in con- 
sideration of applicable laws in Quebec. 

“What You Should Know About The 
Retirement Savings Plan For  Indi- 
viduals” not only answers the usual 
questions about contributions, tax sav- 
ings, annuities, and the like, but in- 
cludes a complete copy of the trust 
agreement and a table of typical ap- 
proximate annual annuities. “What You 
Should Know About Pension Plans for 
Business and Industry” is directed to 
employers. It discusses the general status 
of pension plans today and the special 
advantages of trusteed plans. The 
emphasis is on getting the “best” pen- 
sion plan. 


The biggest promotion undertaken by 
Montreal Trust Co. in 1957 was in con- 
nection with its Consolidated Retirement 
Savings Plan, whereby private indivi- 
duals, ineligible to join company pen- 
sion schemes, may contribute on a tax 
deferred basis to a personal retirement 


fund. 


To make participation available to 
everyone with the least possible incon- 
venience arrangements were made with 
The Royal Bank of Canada to permit 
contributions to be made through its 
800 Canadian branches. This assured 
personal attention and explanation of 
the Plan’s provisions and a vast reduc- 
tion in correspondence between _ indi- 
viduals and the trust company. 


Promotion was undertaken on a broad 
front. Newspapers, magazines, and pro- 
fessional trade journals carried a Retire- 
ment Savings Plan message in the fa- 
miliar Montreal Trust bracket. The Tor- 
onto radio told listeners where to ob- 
tain detailed information. A company 
officer appeared on a national T.V. show 
to urge viewers to make application for 
membership by the December 31st 6 
line. Counter cards were placed ii all 
branches of The Royal Bank. Mai! ngs 
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) to a wide cross-section of prospects were much is your stamp collection worth? attention” given to beneficiaries’ dif_i- | 
followed up by “reminder” letters. Talks Will your estate include a Picasso? culties; the practice of being “kind, 

| were given to professional groups de- How do you liquidate a prize herd of thoughtful and instructive,” so needed 

| tailing advice on tax problems and in- Guernseys? Will your estate include a by the uninformed; the “kindness in 


vestinent policy. French villa? Will your wife inherit a coming to my aid so quickly at the time 

In six months of concentrated effort seat on the stock exchange? Will your of my illness” which will never be for- 
more people in Canada became aware’ wife inherit a factory? gotten; and the London lawyer’s state- 
of the advantages of the company’s over- Nova Scotia Trust Co. devotes a page ment that he was “requested to express 


all services, and had opportunity to meet in its annual report to reminding people to you my client’s thanks for all the 
the officers personally. The company has_ of “The Personal Approach,” so im- trouble you have taken in connection 
been greatly encouraged by the large portant in estate settlement. The letters with this estate.” 


number of participations in the Plan quoted — again anonymously — refer “How Life Insurance can help Your 
and looks forward to its continued to “prompt, courteous and efficient” ad- Estate” has proven one of the most ef- 
growth. ministration; the “pleasant business re- fective mailing pieces used by Toronto 


The bi-monthly direct mailing piece, ations” which led the writer to speak General Trusts Corp. It discusses the im- 
Forethought, goes to some 12,000 people of possible future business; “the kind portance of life insurance as an estate 
across Canada and is still considered by ~ 
the company one of its best promotional 
activities. 








Will appointments are the most pop- 
ular type of account, but there is an in- 
creasing tendency to establish manage- 
ment agencies. 

National Trust Co. Ltd. placed a com- 
mendable emphasis on services to the 
living in a little folder entitled “7 Trus- 
tee Services For You Now!” In brief 
paragraphs it speaks of estate planning. 
will planning, estate agency service (for 
individual executors), trusteeship for 
gifts, guardianship, committeeship, and 
trusteeship for charitable purposes. 

In connection with executor services 
this company published a most thought 
provoking series of ads on estate assets 
that need special knowledge or special 
handling for successful administration. 
Some of these raised the questions: How 











Never too far 


Even if you live a long way from Philadelphia, you're 
never too far to take advantage of Fidelity’s trust and 
estate services. Over 90 years’ successful experience has 
made Fidelity one of the country’s largest trust companies. 
Funds exceed a billion dollars—and clients include both 
institutions and individuals. If you plan to set up a trust or 
if you have an’estate to be administered, call on Fidelity. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
Pikeis ty Mos Bell ‘Fosonte Broad & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Disp y devoted to annual report of Guar- Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
anty Trust Company of Canada. 
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Toronto General Trusts Corp. window 
display. 








asset, the use of settlement options, the 
advantages of an insurance trust, the 
convenience of life insurance for paying 
estate taxes and protecting estate assets, 
and the status of preferred beneficiaries 
under the provisions of the Insurance 
Act. This folder has aroused the interest 
of life underwriters as well as prospects. 

Among the effective window displays 
was a bookshelf holding volumes on 
personalty, business, insurance, real es- 
tate, taxation and investments. Above 
this hung a sign reading, “Put Your 
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Estate in Good Order . 
Family.” 

Appointments as executor and/or 
trustee exceed those of any other type of 
account, but there is a growing trend 
toward investment management. 

A neat little booklet on “Why A Will” 
forms part of the promotional material 
prepared by Victoria & Grey Trust Co., 
Lindsay. Besides prompt payments to 
assist the family and removal of many 
worries from the widow, the booklet 
points out, a will may enable the ex- 
ecutor to sell stocks and bonds on favor- 
able markets, sell real estate at oppor- 
tune times, borrow money for the es- 
tate, settle claims without litigation, and 
pay bequests in kind as well as in 
cash. The necessary steps for will mak- 
ing are outlined and the reader is urged 
not to “put it off.” 

This year for the first time the com- 
panys annual report has _ included 
charts, photographs and line drawings 
as well as the usual figures and the re- 
marks of the president have been pre- 
sented more at length. The opening page 
states that “The modern trust company 
is always available” and quotes Tenny- 
son’s poem about the brook, “Men may 
come and men may go but I go on for- 
ever. 


. . Protect Your 


The two types of registered retire- 
ment savings plans offered by Waterloo 
Trust & Savings Co. were presented to 
the public in a folder, “Prepare for 
Pleasant Years of Retirement .. .”. Im- 
portant points of the law are summar- 
ized and the Company’s plans explained 
and their working illustrated by tables. 
An application form is enclosed. 

The advantages of a corporate execu- 
tor are set forth in a folder, “In Naming 
The Waterloo Trust as your Executor.” 
This was used in direct mail as well as 
being available to the public at any of 
the Company offices. 

Each year a folder is published deal- 
ing with the Company’s business and 





























TRUSTS and ESTATES Th 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
29 — }--20 
10 -— 
1934 1936 /99/ 1/946 /95/ 1956 
Chart in Waterloo Trust & Savings Co. 
booklet “44 Years of Growth Built on 


Service. 





mailed to 47,000 clients and resident: 
of the county. In 1957 it was called “4 
Years of Growth built on Service.” | 
describes the services offered and show 
the growth over the years in chart forn 
as well as the preceding year-end state 
ment in figures. 

Illustrative of the Waterloo advertis 
ing program is the widow pictured i1 
the newspaper as saying, “No, I’ve never 
had any worries about my husband's 


estate ... My husband was always fore- 


sighted and provided well for his fam: f 


ily’s future. He had his lawyer draw y 
his will when we were married, and re: 
viewed it at regular intervals. He also 
appointed The Waterloo Trust as his ex- 
ecutor and they've. taken care of every- 
thing since he passed away.” Estates 
Administration is one of the company’s 
fastest growing departments. 


A. A. 


e Resources of the New York Commun- 


ity Trust were increased during 1957 by | 





y 


% 
3 


$903,203 of new funds making a year- | 


end total market value of $27,534,496. § 


Six new funds brought the total number 
under administration to 126. Grants paid 
out totaled $1,219,271 compared 
$1,150,025 in 1956. 
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QUOTES FROM ANNUAL REPORTS OF 
CANADIAN TRUST COMPANIES 


In spite of economic uncertainty dur- 
ing the report period and the generally 
easier tone of business, we have just 
closed a remarkable year. It is not 
astonishing that the importance of trust 
companies is constantly growing in this 
economy, and Quebec institutions should 
fill a place that similar institutions al- 
ready have in other provinces . . . That 
is to say, the Quebec trustees and their 
French speaking personnel are called on 
to develop rapidly in order to take an 
increasingly large place that awaits 
them in the administration of their fel- 
low citizens’ affairs We are no 
longer in the period when the manage- 
ment of capital was the business of a 
single person possessing all the knowl- 
edge needed to perform every duty well 
and to perceive the more advantageous 
solutions in every case. Problems have 
become too complex, investment oppor- 
tunities too numerous, and _ relations 
with the Government, in regard to suc- 
cession duties, too involved for the ex- 
perience of one person alone 

Administration & Trust Co. 

Gross earnings reached an all time 
high ...a reflection of growth in every 
department. The trust department con- 
tinues to be the major source of revenue 
... Highlight of the year was the open- 
ing of the Branch Office in Medicine Hat. 
Complete trust facilities are offered and 
in the short time the office has been open 
many new clients have made use of these 
services. 

British Canadian Trust Co. 


A year ago I suggested that by 1970 
this Company should have assets of 
$350,000,000. In the light of last year’s 
experience, the estimate seems conserva- 


tive... The basic fabric (of our busi- 
ness) is the handling of estates and 
trusts for individuals. But more and 


more corporate trusteeship takes on new 
aspects . . . During the year the Com- 
pany established three types of retire- 
ment funds available to individuals gen- 
erally. One can have a plan that guar- 
antees a fixed amount to be available 
at retirement age, or a plan including 
= stocks, or a combination of such 
plans 





ESTATES AND TRUSTS ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION $144,328, 961 
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103,541,856 


1952 
Canada Permanent Trust Co. 


1958 


One of the virtues of a trustee busi- 
ness is that it performs its functions 
equally well whether times are good or 
bad. In every year but one since 1920 
the volume of business under our ad- 
ministration has increased. At all times 
there is need for experienced trusteeship, 
and a company like ours should look 
forward to expansion even at a time 
when other parts of the economy may be 
slowing down... 

From our trust company experience 
we have occasion to witness many situa- 
tions where men have applied themselves 
with energy and ability to obtain a prac- 
tical or university education and by 
hard work and aptitude have gained 
economic success in a profession or busi- 
ness and then have neglected to give 
their families the benefits of a will... 

The Trust Companies Association of 
Canada, through the facilities of Queen’s 
University, sponsors a correspondence 
course to train employees of trust com- 
panies. Twenty-eight members of our 
staff are registered in the course and we 
already have eighteen graduates at our 
various branches . 

Canada Permanent Trust Co. 

In the last ten years estates, trusts 
and agencies under administration have 
increased from $92 million to $267 mil- 
lion, coming about in steady increment 
year by year 

Canada Trust Co. 

It is gratifying that the Estates, 
Trusts and Agencies under our ad- 
ministration have now passed the $100 
million mark. Our earnings were at a 
satisfactory level... 

Chartered Trust Co. 

Another year of satisfactory progress. 
The total assets under administration 


Growth of Assets Under Administration 
(millions of dollars) 





Crown Trust Co. 





are the highest in the Company’s his- 
tory. The increase in the net profit can 
also be considered satisfactory ... 

Crown Trust Co. 


The total aggregate of estates, trusts 
and agencies is the largest amount in 


the history of the Company and an ad- 
vance of $4,000,000 over the preceding 
year ... Profits increased in all depart- 
ments .. 

Eastern Trust Co. 


A step of outstanding significance in 
1957 was the acquisition of almost all 
the outstanding stock of the Sherbrooke 
Trust Co. We have seen the in- 
crease of assets under administration by 
more than $14,000,000 (estates, trusts 
and agencies increased by $13,909,814). 

General Trust of Canada 


Our personal trust and investment 
management business has continued to 
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Safe Deposit and /| 


Office Rentals 5* Other Sources 1s 





Where Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada 
Dollar Came From. 





grow in volume. More and more people 
are becoming aware of the need for 
estate planning, proper management for 
their estates, and investment counsel... 
Pension and profit-sharing trusts are 
growing in number... 
Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada 
An increase (was shown) in number 
and assets of estates, trusts and agencies 
under administration ... 
Industrial Mortgage & Trust Co. 
Total assets under administration the 
highest in the Company’s history. The 
increase in net profit can also be con- 
sidered satisfactory ... 
Maritime Trust Co. 
Some years ago we discontinued the 
practice of indicating on our balance 
sheet the value of estates, trusts and 
agencies under administration. However, 
the value of new business in these cate- 
gories exceeded $200,000,000. The in- 
creased volume of business in our Per- 
sonal Trust Department, coupled with 
abnormal activity in our Corporate Trust 
Department, taxed our facilities during 
most of 1957 but a slowing down was 
apparent toward the end of the year. 
This latter situation has continued into 
1958 and there are indications that the 
total volume of business handled will be 
somewhat lower than last year... 
Montreal Trust Co. 


There was a net increase of over 
$50,000,000 in assets handled by our 
Personal Trust Departments, due in part 
to the marked growth of our Pension 
Trust business. The value of trust assets 
being administered has increased nearly 
100% in ten years. 

National Trust Co., Ltd. 
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At the last session of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature a significant change in estate 
administration took place with the pass- 
ing of an amendment to the Trustee Act 
permitting a broader range of invest- 
ments for Trust Funds by the inclusion 
of certain Common and Preferred stocks 
among investments permitted by law for 
Trust Funds. This legislation is in keep- 
ing with modern administration of trusts 
and estates. 

Nova Scotia Trust Co. 


Additions to the Company’s office build- 
ing will make new quarters available 
to provide much needed space for the 
Estate and Trust Departments. 

Sherbrooke Trust Co. 


Precisely because the conviction is 
growing that only such institutions as 
ours adapt themselves to changing eco- 
nomic conditions in handling property, 
the public is turning more and more to 
us .. . The complexity and constant 
change in business cannot fail to con- 
fuse anyone whose principal business is 
not that of interpreting, following and 
adapting himself to such realities in 
managing funds .. . Important modifica- 
tions and simplifications in federal suc- 
cession duties have been announced. 
When adopted, these will present another 
problem for the novice and will unfor- 
tunately add to his confusion... 

Societe Nationale de Fiducie 


. . . Many appointments as executor 
or administrator ... While the value of 
estate assets held by the Corporation at 
the end of the year increased over the 
total for the previous year, the termina- 
tion of some substantial agency accounts 
resulted in a drop in the total value of 
assets in this section . . . Effective for 
the first time in the 1957 taxation year, 
any citizen with earned income could 
obtain tax relief on savings for his or 
her retirement by participating in a 
registered retirement savings plan. The 
Corporation has evolved a simple and 
direct plan which is offered without any 
fee being deducted for administration. 
While the plan has already received a 
better than expected acceptance, the 
merits of all such plans were obscured 
by the novelty of the tax legislation. We 
believe that every individual enjoying 
an earned income should give our plan 
close study. 

Sterling Trusts Corp. 


Best year in new estates, trusts and 
agency business (net increase of $27,- 
000,000) Revenue from estates, 
trusts and agencies, and from the cor- 
porate trust and and stock transfer de- 
partments, was well in excess of 1956 
. .. New business in the form of estates, 
trusts, depositaryships and personal in- 
vestment agencies, topped that of previ- 
ous years both in dollar volume and in 
the number of new accounts. At each of 
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BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & Co. has served for many 
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throughout the United States. 


investors. 





Operation with such clients. 
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Our staff includes specialists experienced in the invest- 
ment problems confronting trustees and other institutional 
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our offices the assets under administra- 
tion for these accounts showed a good 
increase . . . During the year we in- 
augurated a Retirement Savings Pian 
for self-employed and others. Consider- 
able interest has already been shown 
... Another step forward has been the 
formation of a succession duty depart- 
ment... 

Toronto General Trusts Corp, 


Increased business in all 
ments... 


depart- 


Victoria & Grey Trust Co, 
A good year .. . Higher totals in all 
departments reflect economic stability 
in the areas in which we operate an in- 
creasingly important trust business 
Estates, trusts and agencies are higher 
by $3,944,183 ... A substantial number 
of new appointments as executor or 
trustee ... 
Waterloo Trust & Savings Co. 


A A A 


Quotes from British Trustee 
Departments 


... Another active and successful year 
. a steadily increasing number have 
appointed the Bank as their executor or 
trustee ... Also a constant demand for 
services as trustee for pension funds 
and new settlements and declarations of 
trust for the supervision of investments 
. a branch of the Trustee Depart- 
ment is to be opened in Edgbaston, 
Birmingham ... 
District Bank, Ltd., Manchester 


Our new Investment Department has 
already justified our initiative. We are 
now handling portfolios totaling a sub- 
stantial sum ... The inflow and turn- 
over of our Trustee Department con- 
tinues in increasing volume. Establish- 
ment of a branch of that department at 
our London chief office has had encour- 
aging results. There is ample evidence 
both in Scotland and in the South of 
the growing awareness of customers of 
the advantages attached to the appoint- 
ment of the Bank as trustee... 

Commercial Bank of Scotland 


A A A 


Trust Department in 
Annual Report 


Under the title “Good Banking Re- 
quires People Who Know” Old National 
Bank in Evansville devoted a full page 
of its annual report to introducing mem- 
bers of the Trust Department. The back- 
ground of education, training and experi- 
ence was given for each of six people. 

“Some of the heaviest responsibil ties 
at the Old National fall on the Trust 
Department,” the report comments, ‘be- 
cause the group deals in a very ‘eal 
sense with the lives and future o! in- 
dividuals.” The page contains a g:oup 
photograph of four of these officer 
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CANADIAN TRUSTEE INVESTMENT 


JOHN F. G. SMELE 


Assistant Treasurer, Chartered Trust Company, Toronto, Ontario 


INCE THE END OF THE LAST GLOBAL 
war, just over a decade ago, great 
strides have been made in many fields 


of endeavor — science, medicine, indus- 
try, aerodynamics, education, to mention 
but a few — and we, in Canada, are 


proud to have played a part in keeping 
abreast with changing times. However, 
there is one sphere in which little ad- 
vancement has taken place since the 
early days of Confederation, namely, in 
regulations governing the investment of 
funds by trustees. 

So many radical changes have taken 
place in the manner of conducting busi- 
ness, saving habits of the populace, the 
wider distribution of income, the greater 
acceptance of public corporations to act 
as trustees, that it is all the more sur- 
prising that so little has been done to 
bring existing trustee investment regu- 
lations up to date. 

At the outset, it should be pointed out 
that such powers fall within provincial 
jurisdiction and that there is no overall 
Federal enactment embracing all ten 
Canadian provinces. Each province, ex- 
cept Quebec, has its own Trustee Act, 
containing investment provisions (in 
Quebec the provisions are defined in the 
Civil Code) and, as may be expected, 
there is little uniformity either in form 
or substance. Reproduction of the statu- 
tory provisions of all the provinces 
would be pointless but the reader may 
be interested in some examples of varia- 
tions between provinces: 

—only 6 provinces authorize invest- 

ents of the United Kingdom 

—only 2 provinces include securities 

f the United States of America 

—-ecurities of any province are eligi- 

‘le in all but 2 provinces 
—only 5 provinces permit investment 
Guaranteed Investment Certifi- 

ates of Trust Companies 


— nly 1 province authorizes Company 
onds subsidized by the Federal 


rovernment, although 2 other prov- 
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A consistent advo- 
cate of more liberal 
investment policies 
for Dominion trus- 
tees, the author has 
exercised his London 
experience in invest- 
ment analysis for the 
past seven years on 
behalf of the Char- 
tered Trust Co., of 
which he is currently Assistant Treasurer. 
He served six years in World War II, large- 
ly in India and Burma, retiring with the 
rank of Major after winning the Military 
Cross. 





inces include first mortgage bonds 
of companies incorporated in Can- 
ada. 

re mortgage loans: 


—Ontario permits 60% of appraisal 


value 

—Quebec permits 60% of municipal 
value 

—50% of value permitted in 2 prov- 
inces 

—66%2% of value permitted in 4 
provinces 

—66%8% of value permitted in 1 


province, where value is less than 
$2,000 but 75% if value over $2,000. 

—No limit in remaining province 

—2 provinces authorize first mort- 
gages on real estate anywhere in 
Canada 

—3 provinces restrict to real estate 
within the province 

—5 provinces leave the point for in- 
terpretation 


Ontario Regulations Rigid 


Specifically, let us focus attention on 
the Province of Ontario, in which trus- 
tee investment powers are authorized un- 
der the Trustee Act, (Chapter 400 of 
the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1950). 

It was not until 1869, two years after 
the constitution of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, that the Government of Ontario in- 
troduced a statute entitled, “An Act to 
Confer Certain Powers on Trustees and 





Executors,” which authorized trustees to 
invest only in securities of the Govern- 
ment of Canada or of the Government of 
Ontario. Additions have been made to 
the statutory list from time to time, all 
now embodied in the Trustee Act. 
Briefly, investment may be made in: 


—securities of the Canadian or any 
Provincial government or United 
Kingdom (or its guarantees) or any 
municipal corporation in Canada 

—first mortgages on real estate in 
Canada 

—company bonds subsidized by the 
Dominion of Canada 

—guaranteed investment certificates 
of trust companies registered in 
Ontario 

—certain loan companies’ debentures 
of Ontario registration. 


However, strict conformity to the fore- 
going provisions will not, ipso facto, 
make the investment “eligible” as, in 
addition, a trustee must exercise care 
and judgment or he may be liable for 
loss resulting from an improper or un- 
justified investment. Similarly, despite 
the fact the Trustee Act permits a mort- 
gage loan to the extent of 60% of ap- 
praisal by a competent valuator, a trus- 
tee is not authorized to lend to that ex- 
tent on unproductive or speculative 
property. Again, the Act does not pro- 
hibit mortgage loans beyond the pre- 
scribed percentage but the Trustee must 
be extremely careful since the onus 
lies very heavily on him to show such 
loan was reasonable and prudent. (It is 
interesting to note that only 13 years 
ago the limit of protection was 50%. 
Since the lending institutions were au- 
thorized to invest in first mortgages to 
60% of their value, it was virtually im- 
possible for trustees to make such loans. 
The Act was accordingly amended but 
not until protracted representation on 
this matter had been made by the Trust 
Companies Association of Ontario.) 
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Again, it must not be construed that 
the Act overrules powers conferred by a 
trust instrument. Nothing in that Act 
authorizes a trustee to do anything 
which, in express terms, he is forbidden 
to do or omit to do anything which he is 
directed to do by the instrument creat- 
ing the trust. If a trustee continues to re- 
tain an investment which has ceased to 
be authorized by law, he is not charge- 
able with breach of trust. 


Common Funds — Forward Step 


In 1950 authorization was granted to 
Trust Companies to operate Common 
Trust Funds. The legislation has in no 





way enlarged or extended the scope of 
trustee investments but has provided for® 
the combining of funds of various estates 
and trusts for common investment pur- 
poses. In practice, the establishment of 
such a fund ($100 units) fits in very well 
for trusts having small balances which 
could not be otherwise readily invested. 

Where full discretion is granted by the 
trust instrument, trustee institutions may 
set up a Common Trust Fund to accom- 
modate such accounts, however, to take 
advantage of the broader investment 
opportunities which such freedom per- 
mits. 

From the foregoing it is clearly evi- 





Third of a Series Featuring Governors of California 





Gebn Bigle 


Printer, editor, lawyer... CALIFORNIA’S THIRD GOVERNOR, 1852-1856 


He urged reform and established the biennial 


system of legislative meetings used today. 


In 1857, President Buchanan appointed him 





United States Minister to Chile—49 years 
before Security-First National Bank set up 
its Trust Department. ..now serving its 

third generation of Southern Californians. 
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SECURIT Y-FtRST 


NATIONAL BANK 





dent that the range of securities in wh'ch 
trustees may legally invest is confined 
to the “fixed obligation” type which. in 
theory, protect the dollar amount but 
which, also, are very vulnerable to ac? .al 
and substantial losses due to the vagar. 
ies of bond markets, apart altogether 
from the decreasing purchasing value 
in terms of income and principal. 


Prior to the first World War condi- 
tions were relatively stable: succession 
duties and income taxes were low and 
high interest rates were obtainable from 
investment in mortgages and bonds and, 
consequently, a trustee’s main function 
was to ensure that the trust capital was 
safeguarded. With relatively few dis- 
turbances on the economic, political and 
domestic horizons the provisions of the 
Act were deemed adequate and proper. 


New Times Call for Change 


Since then, dramatic changes have 
taken place. Not only are we subject to 
our own complex domestic problems but. 
also, are vitally affected by international 
events. Today, vast sums of public funds 
are being spent on military defense, with 
consequent high income taxes, apart al- 
together from the period of inflation in 
which we find ourselves. Succession du- 
ties also have been greatly increased. 
Again, in earlier years, the wealth of the 
country was unevenly distributed with 
only a few income beneficiaries of large 
estates and trusts. However, since then 
a large class of beneficiaries has sprung 
up consisting of widows, children, aged 
and retired persons, all dependent on in- 
come derived mostly from small or 
moderate-sized estates and trusts. 


It is only within recent times that the 
public has demanded and is receiving 
full financial information about com- 
pany affairs, such information being dis- 
seminated quickly through the press and 
other agencies. Today, a trustee can ob- 
tain through numerous specialized agen- 
cies full information on any particular 
company’s operations, problems and out- 
look. Before a stock can be listed on 
stock exchanges full financial particulars 
must be made available for public in- 
formation. All these services are com- 
monplace nowadays but undreamed of 
in the days of our forefathers. 


It is the contention of the writer that 
existing trustee investment powers are 
completely inadequate and that, to keep 
abreast of. today’s conditions, amend- 
ments should be made in the Trustee 
Act. In my view, the Act is unduly re- 
strictive in allowing only fixed income 
type investments. Greater freedom for 
the trustee would permit him to: 
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1. fit investment programs to the 
needs of beneficiaries 

2. combat more effectively the insid- 
ious creeping of inflation 

3. diversify by including industrial 
bonds and stocks. 


Testators Favor Liberalization 


If it is desirable to continue to leave 
the Act in its present form (as it would 
seem purely from a provincial legislative 
point of view), why is it that the pre- 
vailing tendency today, among testators 
and creators of trust instruments, is 
toward unrestricted investment powers? 
The answer surely lies in the fact that 
wider powers permit trustees to serve 
better those dependent upon their man- 
agement of money. Canadian insurance 
and trust companies are allowed to invest 
a percentage of their funds in equities 
and the modern trend in planning estates 
and trusts is to permit investment in 
those securities considered “eligible.” 
While this type of clause does not per- 
mit unrestricted investment, it embraces 
a far wider horizon than “legals.” 

The writer would like to see the scope 
of trustee powers widened to embrace in- 
dustrial securities, including both pre- 
ferred and common stocks. The stocks 
should measure up to certain well tested 
standards, such as laid down in provis- 
ions for insurance and trust companies. 
Not only may common stocks act as a 
hedge against inflation to protect pur- 
chasing power but, over a period of 
years, they have shown a better record 
of return than have bonds. A trustee 
may also be influenced in_ selecting 
stocks, if powers permit, by reason of 
the dividend tax credit which amounts 
to 20%, of dividends from taxable Cana- 
dian corporations — applicable only to 
dividends and not income from other 
sources (equity securities of U. S. corpo- 
rations would be eligible for inclusion 
provided they possessed the necessary 
qualifications but their dividends would 
not he eligible for dividend tax credit). 
From personal experience, both with re- 
stricted and unrestricted powers, much 
more satisfactory results have been ob- 
taine’ where the trust instruments have 
permitted investment latitude. 

As a matter of interest, high grade 
Cana‘ian government and Provincial 


government bonds (or guarantees) cur- 
renth yield from 3% for short term ma- 
turiti s to 444% for long terms. The pre- 
vailin: interest rate for prime mortgage 
loans is now 634% although the flow of 
mone to this area is somewhat restrict- 
ed. lc interest on Trust Company cer- 
tific: »s approximates 444% for 5 year 
matu ‘ties and 4% for shorter terms. 
May 1958 


High grade preferreds are presently 
yielding between 434% to 514%. Estab- 
lished ‘eligible’ common stocks vary in 
yield between 134% and 614%, e.g.: 


IS ixcesocdunniccn approx. 334% 
Construction ______- 314% - 534% 
Heavy industry __.. 314% - 5% 

PI ssnceapieeieichccaticakchag'e 234% - 3u4% 
ae 314% - 614% 
Public utilities _... 33.44% _- 434% 
Merchandising 134% - 234% 


In conclusion, it should be stated that 
representations have been made already 
by the Trust Companies Association of 
Ontario to broaden trustee investment 
velopment of Canadian trustee institu- 


powers by inclusion of equities. It is 
hoped that the provincial authorities will 
see fit to accept the suggestions and 
amend the Act accordingly, for the adop- 
tion of such wider powers would enable 
trust officers to do a much better job 
for beneficiaries. While any such amend- 
ment would be gratifying, the whole 
problem of trustee powers should pref- 
erably be discussed on the Federal level, 
culminating in legislation which would 
be uniform throughout the Dominion. 
When, and if, this happy state is attained 
it would undoubtedly mark another im- 
portant milestone in the continuing de- 
tions. 


GOVERNMENT 
STATE 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 





EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
& RAILROAD BONDS 


INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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New York 
Capital ‘Bund 
of Canada, Lid. 


Latest Quarterly Report 
to Stockholders available 


Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 WAL STREET, New YorK 























IN DELAWARE 


Bank of Delaware’s wide experience 
in estate settlement and trust admin- 
istration is backed by financial integ- 
rity, prompt, sympathetic attention to 
needs of beneficiaries, and impartial, 
informed group judgment. Our facil- 
ities are efficient, economical, com- 
plete—recognized and used through- 
out the world. Wherever you and 
your customers are, you can depend 
on us... we are always at your serv- 
ice in Delaware. 


BANK of DELAWARE 


formerly Equitable Security Trust Company 


Main Office: 901 Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Wilmington « Newark e Odessa e« Smyrna e Dover 
Member: FDIC e Federal Reserve System 
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FAVORITE CANADIAN EQUITIES 


HE FOLLOWING LISTS OF COMMON, 
T class A and preferred stocks of Can- 
adian corporations were prepared 
through the cooperation of seventeen 
Canadian trust institutions and repre- 
sent their selections for discretionary 
trust and agency accounts under their 
administration. As compared with 39 
names which appeared on ten or more 
lists last year (T&E June °57, p. 590) 
dated Mining and Royal Bank of Can- 
only 34 companies enjoy this distinction 
presently. All companies selected by five 
or more trust institutions are included 
throughout. 

Five selections appeared in all 17 lists: 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Imperial 
Oil Co., International Nickel Co., Noran- 
da Mines and Steel Co. of Canada, fol- 
lowed by Bank of Montreal, British- 
American Oil, Canadian Pacific, Consoli- 
dated Mining and Royal Bank of Can- 
ada with 16 each. Seven others had the 
distinction of selection by 15 trustees, 
while the 10-14 group numbered 18 
companies in a broad range of activity. 
The lessened pace of business in Canada 
has dictated changes in holdings of trust 
institutions as it has in the United States 
with accent upon stability. 


Common Stocks 


Abitibi Power & exile se ct 
Aluminium _ ee ee 
Asbestos a weseas. LORE ETE || 
Bank of Montreal _ ero. 
Bank of Nova Scotia Berndt fos 
Banque Canadienne Nationale eRe ae 
[i 78 ae Va er 7 
Brazen Tracuon .........__.. 
British American Oi —....___...___. 16 
British Columbia Power _...................... 8 
Building Products __ severe a. A 
Canada Cement - ee ee 
Canada & Dominion Sugar ere a 
Canegea Sianing 8 
Canada Packers -..._... roe 
Canadian Bank of Commerce eigenen 15 
Canadian Breweries —____.___._._..._. 12 
Canadian Celanese —._____._._.__._... 6 
Canadian Industries =... 8 
Canadian Pacific Railway _ pore 
Consolidated Mining —..._..........._.. 16 
Consolidated Paper —........_....... 15 
Consumers Gas (Toronto) —............. 11 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams _ ceeeeeer mere | 
NSN No 8 
Hommion Sank ..____._.....__.._ & 
Dominion Bridge | ae cia ae 
Dominion Foundries & ‘Steel - es, | 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum _......._— 6 
Dominion Tar & Chemical - ‘ 
eomone: Severs. CG 
Fraser Companies Ltd. pete Bee SRE 9 
BR | a ee a 14 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 6 
Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine __.... 8 
Hollinger Consol. Gold Mines _ it 
Howard Smith Paper Mills 10 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting ___. 13 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


SE eee 8 
TN canes 4 
Imperial Tebacts — i3 
Industrial Acceptance _.........- _ &§ 
International Nickel __............ 17 
International Paper 9 
International Petroleum _.- 5 
Kerr Addison Gold Mines... s&Qd 
J ee 
McColl-Frontenac _. 12 
McIntyre Porcupine _.--- 6 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper 5 
National Steel Car... 7 
Noranda __.. a 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Ere sae 8 
Page Hersey Tubes sd 
Powell River See ee 
Power Corp. of Canada LZ 7 
Price eres. @ Co. 
Royal Bank of Canada Tenses es 16 
Russell Industries ene ste 6 
Shawinigan Water & Power ___ 15 
Steel Company of Canada... sd 
Toronto-Dominion Bank ____ : 14 
Union Gas . Ee ae ee 9 
Hiram Walker, Gooderham & Worts_ 15 
Weston, George 5 
Wright Hargreaves ___ : : 5 

Class “A” Stocks 
Bathurst Power & Paper ere 8 
Canada Packers Bete 5 
Ford Motor Company of Canada 10 
Loblaw Groceterias _ : 2 9 
Molson’s Brewery __. BAW Sits 5 

Preferred Stocks 
Abitibi Power & Paper - 12 
Aluminum Company of Canada - 15 
Anglo Canadian Telephone 5 
British Columbia Electric 13 
Canada Cement - 8 


Canadian Celanese posh 
Canadian Oil Companies _... 
Canadian Foundries & Steel - 
Gatineau Power _ 

General Steel Wares 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber : 
Howard Smith Paper Mills __. 
Imperial Tobacco 2k 
McColl-Frontenac 
Nova Scotia Lt. & Pr. 

Power Corp. of Canada - 
Shawinigan Water & Power . 
Southern Canada Power 
Supertest Petroleum __. 
Weston, George 
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SEARCH FOR CANADIAN OIL 


e Permits to search for oil in 27,000,000 
acres of Northwest and Yukon Terri- 
tories were granted to 33 companies 
since September, Mr. William Hamilton, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources, reported recently. A 
total of more than 602 oil exploration 
permits have been issued to some 200 
firms, including subsidiaries of m»jor 
companies. Permit charges of $1,40! 00 
will be returned to the companies if the 
stipulated initial exploration wor’ is 
carried out. 
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Like your Favorite Newspaper... 





iterally everyone connected 
vith a newspaper goes unseen 
xcept the newsboy who sells 
t. Editors, reporters, copy 
oys, makeup men, engravers, 
ypesetters—this is but a frac- 
ion of the hidden army that 
rings you the news. 


May 1958 


there’s more to Cities Service 


than meets the eye! 


A newspaper is much more than a few ounces of 
paper and a bit of printer’s ink. It is the end 
product of acres of forests converted into news- 
print, of world-wide news and photo organiza- 
tions, diligent local staffs, skilled editors and 
typographers, block-long high-speed presses, 
and fleets of vehicles to rush the printed paper 
to readers while the news is “hot.” 

There is much more, also, to a gallon of gaso- 
lene than a chemical analysis would show. The 
motor fuel supplied at Cities Service stations is 
the end product of a job which reaches out to 
four continents. All this required a capital in- 
vestment from Cities Service of more than 
$179,000,000 in 1957 alone. 

Only in this way can the petroleum needs of 
the public be met—and petroleum, next to food, 
is the most vital product in America today. 
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ACCENT ON MOBILITY 
(Continued from page 414) 


course, they must continue to deserve 
the reputation for top quality which 
they have traditionally enjoyed while 
remaining competitive pricewise. The 
safest bet, however, is that their heaviest 
artillery will be trained on the mam- 
moth construction machine market and 
the trailer and highway van sector where 
two companies now monopolize the ma- 
jor share of the business. In any event, 
the fields in which they have staked out 
claims offer lots of room for expansion; 
what progress is realized will hinge upon 
management’s astutenesss and aggres- 
siveness. 


A & @ 
Washington Trust Assets Gain 


Total assets of trust departments in 
state banks and trust companies of 
Washington increased from $75,582,894. 
at the end of 1956 to $93,389,376 on 
December 31, 1957. The latter amount 
is subdivided in the report of Super- 
visor of Banking, Joseph C. McMurray, 
as follows: 


Private Trust Accounts $60,257,166 


Corporate Trusts _...___ 14,054,221 
Court Trusts ____ 11,195,944, 
Other Liabilities © 68,728 
Trusteeships under bond 

and note issues __. 7,813,318 


Gains over the previous year were regis- 
tered in each of these categories. 

Aggregate trust department earnings, 
however, decreased from $399,033 in 
1956 to $312,854 in 1957. 





100 feet of steel beam for road construction rides on a Ross carrier. 
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Growth in Canadian Common 
Trust Funds | 


Common Trust Funds in Canada have 
grown from an aggregate investment of 
$600,000 and 240 participating accounts 
in 1953 to $14,000,000 and 1,900 ac- 
counts as of the annual report dates of 
the various funds in 1957. 

Following enactment of enabling leg- 
islation in Ontario in 1950 and issuance 
of Regulations in 1951 (T&E, July 1951, 
p. 462), Crown Trust Co., Toronto, was 
the first to establish a Common Trust 
Fund on October 1, 1952. This was fol- 
lowed by Canada Permanent Trust Co., 
Toronto, August 1, 1953. In 1954 three 
more funds were added: Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts on March 1; Chartered Trust 
Co., Toronto, on June 17; and Waterloo 
Trust & Savings Co., Kitchener, on No- 
vember 1. All of these were restricted 
type funds. 

The first discretionary type fund was 
established by Canada Permanent Trust 
Co. on February 1, 1955, giving this 
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Correspondents in 
principal cities throughout 
the United States and Canada 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


Members New York, American & Toronto Stock Exchanges 


14 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 





company two funds-im operation. On 
September 1 of the same year, Royal 
Trust Co., Toronto, establishing its re- 
stricted type fund, making a total of six 
rstricted type funds and one discretion- 
ary type. At present writing this is still 
the score. 

Investments of the Canadian Common 
Trust Funds, xin accordwith the Regula- 
tions, are markedly different from those 
of Common Triist Purtds ‘inthe States. 
The aggregate portfoliggof'the’ Canadian 
fiinds as of their annual ‘Feport dates in 
1997 is giver’ below. “ize, 

Type 
Dominion & Dom. 


Guar. 41.3 
Provincial & Prov. Mi 

Guar. <3 Seeded 
Municipal 18.9 





Guaranteed Receipts 


Mortgages 1,905, 600. 13.7 


Corp. Bonds & Deb. 1,484,874 10.6 
Preferred Stocks 122, mee 0.9 
Common Stocks 262,998 2.0 
Cash 62,779 0.5 


100.0 








$13,934,900 


By way of contrast, the aggregate 
portfolio of restricted type funds in the 
States for 1957 showed preferred stocks 
representing 16% 
31% of total investments. 
bonds accounted for 30% 


and common stocks 
Corps yrate 


Common Trust Funds in Canada have 
come a long way in five years and there 
is every reason to look for continued 
steady growth. At the April meeting of 
the Ontario Section, Trust Companies 
Association of Canada, H. G. Soward of 
Chartered Trust Co., retiring chairman, 
reported that the latest 1957 value of 
investments in the seven funds of the six 
Ontario trust companies was $14,975.- 
625 representing an increase of $509.- 
625 over the previous year. Participaling 
accounts numbered 1,891. 


A A A 


e Market value of funds under the cre 
of the trustee banks for the New Haven 
Foundation at the 1957 year-end \ 45 
$10,277,857. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Bonds. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
$150,000,000 
‘ e * 
~ 
International Bank for Reconstruction 

f and Development 

\ al 

ra Ten Year Bonds of 1958, Due May 15, 1968 

S1X 

on- 

bil Interest Rate 3°4% 

on Interest payable November 15 and May 15 in New York City 
ila- 
ose 
tes. 

ian 

in 

Price 100% and Accrued Interest 

1.3 
0.4 
8.9 

La 
Mf Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer 

0.6 these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 

0.9 

2.0 

0.5 
)0.0 

MORGAN STANLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
rate 

the BANKERS TRUST COMPANY THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
cks OF NEW YORK Incorporated 
cks THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
rate 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 

“ste CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK BANK OF AMERICA THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
ere N.T.&8.A. 
ued CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
- of ; OF CHICAGO 
nies DILLON, READ & CO. INC. KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
i of 
ian, i BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
of 

_ GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
31X Incorporated 

of _ KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
ng MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 

re 
vom May 6, 1958. 

as a 
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EQUITY CHANGES IN COMMON TRUST FUNDS 


OMMON STOCKS OF 196 COMPANIES 
C were newly purchased or complete- 
ly sold out by one or more of the 131 
Common Trust Funds that reported to 
Trusts AND EstTATEs their equity changes 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1958. 
There are 9 companies whose stock was 
purchased in this quarter which were 


not held by any Common Trust Funds at 
the end of 1957. Changes for the pre- 
vious quarter were listed in February 
{p. 120). 

In the list below the number of funds 
(out of the 131 reporting) that during 
the quarter added a stock to their hold- 
ings is shown in the “N” or new pur- 


chase column. Those that eliminated a 
stock from their portfolio are repre. 
sented by the figures in the “S” or sold 
out column. The final “H” column shows 
the total number of Common Triust 
Funds (not limited to the 131) that 
hold the stock according to the latest 
information received. 



























































Drucs, Foops, Tosacco NS H NS H Pusiic UTILitIEs 
NS H Allis-Chalmers stn 8 29 Syivenia Bec. Product. .......... 1 9 
Amer. Tobacco ..... pinks se 39 Amer. Agri. Chem. ... 1 1 Texas Gulf Sulphur sie 1 26 NS H 
Beech-Nut Life Gwee . 2 RI acces cececececes. 91 Thompson Products ................1 1 15 Amer. Gas & Elec. .................. 4 90) 
Borden ...........-- fib ea 2 46 Amer. Cyanamid | atenangaadesenncsssia 1 109 Union Carbide ............................ 7 1 179 Amer. Nat. Gas ....... <m 35 
California Packing Me ee ) @eieawwone Gore... ..... LT 33 U.S. Gypeum .............. 1 65 Amer. Tel. & Tel. ae ee 
GS en 4 Babeock @ Wileox ................... 1 2 Vick Chemical ....... ais - 1 2 Arizona Public Service .......... 1 4 
Coca Cola _.... pals. 1 ae 16: Mengix Aviation: .......:.................2 17 Westinghouse Electric meron Tee 22 79 Baltimore Gas & Elec. ...... .2 45 
Corn Products e@nine . ese 3 57 Ore Warner ....................-.....-... LD Se Wale ee Dawe cies... I & Hosen Bae -............<....... 1 17 
Gen. Foods ...... See: 109 Caterpillar Tractor .................. 2 47 Brooklyn Union Gas pate 1 3 
Hershey Chocolate ................. 1 7 Chrysler > a 7 MERCHANDISING & MISCELLANEOUS Central & Southwest a 
eae 11 14 Clark Equipment ...................... 2 -_—= ; , Colorado Interstate Gas 1 6 
Eli Lilly ....... *: 2-4... oa | | Cah an 32 95 
Mead Johnson § 2 Continental Can ...... Koaktcasnsnnss 77 ge A — POD cecnscnnce 2 ~ Consolidated Edison -21 41 
Merck = . 42 85 Corning Glass Works . of 3 << saa tcmcomaaas ome gp Detroit Edison... 1 16 
National Biscuit ............ 1 33 Cutler-Hammer .......................... 1 6 ag a ie “El Paso Nat. Gas ...... 1 13 
National Dairy Products . 3 126 Diamond Gardner . 1 5 MG eae rae ; ye Florida Pwr. : 1 9 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... 3 3 Dow Chemical ....... peng oe 64 Mc a ; Ww, Bd 4 q Florida Pwr. & Let. | 16 
Parke Davis ...... . 31 31 duPont . ; ssdests dntacseseonticns 2 164 | ie a eo i rae a <a General Public Utilities 3 34 
Chas. Pfizer 21 31 Eastman Kodak ................... 11 62 + ated een ti _ General Telephone ............ 2 12 
i... 1 g Food Mach. & Chem. » t* Br eee S 1123 Gulf States Util. . -1 82 
Philip Morris ..........................- 1 s Ford Motor ........... ere 2 ae Woolworth .................- 1 36 Tinois Pwr. ..... see 39 
Reynolds Tobacco .................-.- 31 39 Fruehauf Trailer 1 1 : eee! _  lowa-Illinois Gas & Elec. ..... 1 7 
Smith, Kline & French .......... 1 2 Gardner-Denver ....... 1 2 PetroteuM, Mininc & MErAts Kowa Pwr. Tigh. q.....:-.0...c000:. 1 9 
Swift ........ ote 3... 93 216 General Contros ££... 10 4 Aluminium, Ltd. .................... 2 17 Kansas City Pwr. & Let. ...... 1 19 
United Fruit ........ cee. 1 24 General Dynamics .................... 1 1 American Metal Climax ........... 1 5 Laclede Gas .......... -- - 1 - 
Warner-Lambert Pharm. ..... 1 4 General Electric —......... 2. 185 Amer. Smelt. & Refin. ............ 11 31 Middle South Utilities 1 39 
Wm. Wrigley ...... Ween. ce ere 4. 188 Armco Steel ei 4 27 Minneapolis Gas .......... 4 1 
Gen. Portland Cement .......... 1 11 Atlantic Refining . 1 27 Montana Pwr. peacoat ancioedanen el 6 
FinanciAL & INSURANCE General Shoe ....... ---- 1 8 Bethlehem Steel .. .31 64 Northern Nat. Gas .......000...2 1 35 
X , General Tire & Rubber ....... 1 3 Continental Oil _11 62 Ohio Edison ......... 2 45 
Aetna Insurance ...................... 1 13 Harshaw Chemical ................. 1 0 Freeport Sulphur .................... 1 7 Pacific Gas & Elec. ercateneacsixs 11 60 
Chase Manhattan ............ . 2 55 Hooker Electrochemical .......... 1 15 Halliburton Oil Well. Cem. .. 1 18 Public Serv. Elec. & Gas ........ 1 19 
Chemical Corn Exchange 1 AS: Indastrial Rayon .................... 2 8 tenclain Oil . ceccseceeee.... 1. 1 Public Serv.—Indiana .............1 40 
C.L.T. Financial ........................ 2 66 International Bus. Mach. ...... 1 52 International Nickel 1 15 Puget Sound Pwr. & Let. ...... 1 4 
Continental Casualty .............. 1 _6 International Harvester ..........2 4 70 Kennecott Copper ................... 1 3 109 Rochester Gas & Elec. ............ 2 9 
Continental Insurance .............2 | 54 International Paper .................. 1 1 72 Louisiana Land & Explor. .. 1 5 San Diego Gas & Elee. .......... 1 8 
Fidelity-Phenix rire Ine. ...... 1 25 Johns-Manville 22 87 Minn. Min. & Mfg. “9 33 Southern California Edison .. 5 63 
First Bank Stock ............. 1 1 Libby-Owens-Ford Glass ........ 2 37 National Lead ................... 41 So Demme Utiition ..................... ] 52 
First Nat. Bk., Boston ............ 1 SG Tily-Tulip Cup. .......................:: 1 6 WNetional Stecl eee 1 18 
First Nat. City Bk., N. Y. - 1 105 Minn.-Honeywell Regulator .. 1 51 Phillips Petroleum ........... 12127 United Gas .......... Letiestin Aa 
Guaranty Trust . wees 2 aie... i ae 1 5 Pure Oil ...... _....12 6 Virginia Elec. & Pwr. 1 58 
Home Insurance . esteseeseeeeeeeeee L 1 21 Nat. Cash Register ........ 4 42 Reval Dutch Petroleum 8 11 Washington Water Pwr. ........ 1 1 
Household Finance .................. 1 11 National Gypsum ..................... 2 10 Sinclats Ofp 2 49 Wisconsin Elec. Pwr. ............ 1 29 
~ Co. of N. America .......... 2 54 Olin Mathieson Chem. ............. 2 14 kelly Oil . Seer 1 2 
ehman Corp. 0.0.0.0 1 0 Otis Elevator ....... Pees a eee tan ae 3 ' 
Seaboard Finance .................... 1 1 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ........... 3 659 Socony Mobil Oil ae 2 — TRANSPORTATION 
Southwestern Life Ins. ......... 1 1 Radio C fA 1 14 ¢ - : eee : + ¢ 
Tri-Continental — ee ee MEP. ......-.. Standard Oil—Indiana ............4 102 Chesapeake & Ohio .................. 1 i 28 
Well ag aan 7 Oe St. Regis Paper ...................... 1 - Standard Oil—New Jersey ...8 189 Eastern Airlines ...................... 1 1 
Be eee neptasoasetsenesscennsonseace Scott Paper sseseteusssascacnnintnevansstess 11 36 Standard Oil—Ohio .................. 1 6 Louisville & Nashville ....... 1 9 
INDUSTRIAL Sherwin-Williams 21 37 Sunray Mid-Continent Oil ...... 1 4 Northern Pacific ..................... 1 3 
Singer Mfg. neees 1 DN Saas ccsklaccitcscssirceresscnctsezsses @ ©6ABT Deeeetese Gace Trane. .............. 1 5 
Air Reduction ........... pee 19 Spencer Chemical 0... 1 38 Union Of cece 1 43 Dexes Bact. Trans. ........:......-.. 1 2 
Allied Chem. abiivas tamsannkaieecis. We eS Sem: Oe: at a nine | | S6 UWnton Faciie ..........:................ ] 50 
New Common Trust Funds 
The following Common Trust Funds should be added to the lists previously published in TRUSTS AND ESTATES 
Established Bank Type Established Bank Type 
5-10-54 Rock County Savings & Trust Co., 12-11-56 —* National Bank, St. Paul, 
Janesville, Wis. FI(D) Minn. = enn 2D 
12 -1-55 McDowell National Dank, Shacee, Pa. L B(D) 
7- 3-57 Poudre Valley National Bank, Ft. 
2- 9-56 Palmer First National Bank & Trust . : 
Co., Sarosota, Fla D ee, Se “oe 
* , ‘ B(D 10-30-57 Gary National Bank, Gary, Ind. - L 
) 10-31-57 Lynchburg National Bank & Trust Co., 
5- 1-56 First Seneca Bank & Trust Co., Lynchburg, Va. ____......-- _ 
Oil City, Pa. . & 11-30-57 National Newark & Essex Banking Co., ss 
Newark, N. J. ~ ie 
7- 3-56 Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
ae 8 D 12- 3-57 Capital National Bank, “Austin, ‘Texas - . Dp 
: 3-31-58 First Western Bank & Trust Co., 
8- 3-56 Fayette National Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco, Cal. - Selon oe Seat _. BCD) 
Se) tT Et L CS(L) 
—— 
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: In 1957, 
: the West needed 
MORE ENERGY THAN EVER BEFORE 


—and El Paso Natural Gas Company again set records 


: in supplying the West’s fastest growing fuel 





















13 In 1957, El Paso Natural Gas Company con- ferred Stocks to $2.39 per share on 11,795,041 
<= tinued its biggest job — finding, transporting and shares of Common Stock outstanding (excluding 
- furnishing energy for the West. 5,226,903 shares of Common B Stock which did not 
: - More energy was consumed than ever before by participate in dividends in 1957). 
7 the millions of people and by the thousands of in- Looking to the future, the Annual Report also 
19 dustries in this great area. outlines plans for expansion and describes pending 
39 And natural gas played a bigger part than ever projects (including a 511-mile pipeline from Twin 
: in supplying this energy. Falls, Idaho, to Las Vegas, Nevada) to increase the 
po Next year —and in decades to come—the use volume of gas delivered daily to its markets. 
- of natural gas in the West is expected to soar to 
. even higher levels. _ Copies of El Paso’s 1957 Annual Report to Stock- 
: Of key importance is the fact that the controlled holders are available by writing to El Paso Natural 
63 gas reserves of El] Paso and its subsidiary, Pacific Gas Company, El Paso, Texas. 
f Northwest Pipeline Corporation, continue to in- 
sf crease — providing insurance that tomorrow’s 
99 energy needs will be met. At year’s end, such re- VOLUMES 
serves stood at an all-time high of approximately Ten years of progress at 14.9 1b. PB. 
_ 35.5 trillion cubic feet. And E] Paso had completed in meeting the energy 1,000,000,000 
4 negotiations with producers for long-term con- ove 
3 tracts for another 1.8 trillion cubic feet of gas. needs of the West cr 
2 These facts and other information relating to 600,000,000 
7 E] Paso’s operations are set forth in the Company’s 500,000,000 
Annual Report for 1957, which has been mailed to 400,000,000 | 
"a 47.800 stockholders. This report summarizes prog- te 
ress made in serving the West in the past year, and 100,000,000 
includes for the first time operating figures for i. ca an a an oe Gr Ge Ge 
| Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation. In 1957, 
) 








Operating revenues reached a record high of In 1957, El Paso Natural Gas Company furnished more 
$51,090,537, with consolidated net income of than a trillion cubic feet of natural gas to customers in 


$:4,506,288. This is equal after dividends on Pre- the West —a new record for the Company. 
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Topay’s Stock MARKET 
CALLS FOR IMAGINATION 


One of the basic tenets of stock mar- 
ket success is that one should pay no 
attention to the obvious. At present, how- 
ever, many investment managers seem to 
be disregarding this tenet and allowing 
the plethora of bad business news to 
deter them from equity investments. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteris- 
tic of the current recession is that it is 
the best advertised business slowdown 
in history. The result is that anyone who 
can read a newspaper is aware of the 
fact that first quarter earnings report 
were in general poor and second quarter 
reports will not be much better. The 
stock market, however, became aware of 
this fact as early as last July and the 
result was the stock price debacle which 
culminated in October. Since that time 
the market has been looking ahead 
beyond the unfavorable earnings com- 
parisons and dividend cuts which we 
know will mark corporate news in 1958. 

The result of all this will probably 
be exactly the same type of stock mar- 
ket which has continued for the past 
six months. As measured by the aver- 
ages, the market will in all probability 
do nothing. Individual stocks, however, 
will continue to move in private bull 
and bear markets of their own, with the 
determining factor being the outlook for 
each company and its industry rather 
than the general level of equity prices. 
With this in mind, it is possible to divide 
almost all stocks into four groups. 

The stocks that have shown above 
average action for the past six months 
and will probably continue to do so over 
the foreseeable future are the stocks 
whose earnings in 1957 were better than 
in 1956 and whose earnings in 1958 will 
probably be better than in 1957. This 
group includes utilities, food chains, 
tobaccos, finance, drugs, retail stores 
and others. 


The second classification consists of 
groups that over-discounted their long 
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term potentials at the 1956-1957 highs 
and have reacted sharply but now ap- 
pear to have discounted unfavorable de- 
velopments and are in the process of 
slow re-accumulation. The papers, build- 
ing supplies and oils are among the 
groups that would fit into this category. 
It is groups of this nature that should 
be watched closely and accumulated on 
minor price declines. While they may 
not move up immediately, they will 
probably be among the eventual leaders. 

The third classification is composed 
largely of the heavy industry groups that 
probably will need a considerably longer 
period of time to re-accumulate and com- 
mence their anticipated advance. 

The fourth group comprises so-called 
special situations — mostly stocks where 
earnings will be up sharply in 1958 and 
1959 despite the level of business. 

Thus, the best course of action for the 
foreseeable future is to forget about 
the general market and the course of the 
various averages. For the next year to 
eighteen months a number of principles 
can be followed for successful invest- 
ment. Among them are (1) To be neither 
an all-out bull nor an all-out bear. In- 
dividual stocks are going to continue 
to move in both directions regardless 
of the course of the general market. (2) 
To be imaginative. A number of “off- 
beat” undervalued situations exist at the 
present time and these will probably be- 
have considerably better than the recog- 
nized market leaders, most of which will 
hold in relatively narrow trading areas. 
For example, distilling stocks and tex- 
tiles, which have done little marketwise 
for a long time, appear to be showing 
increasingly favorable relative strength. 
(3) To look ahead. Periods of price 
weakness will probably present favor- 
able opportunities to accumulate stocks 
where long term growth outlook is favor- 
able and where the unfavorable nearer 
term news has dulled the eyes of most 
investors to better future prospects. 


In summary then, the general market 
is now in a trading plateau with the 
eventual emergence on the upside. The 
timing of the upside penetration is the 
only doubtful point. 

EpMUND W. TABELL 
WALSTON & CO., INC. 


Rai Status Not CLEAR 


Although rail securities are very low 
compared with their highs of the last 
year or so, it is difficult to develop much 
enthusiasm for them at this time. Per- 
haps such a policy will result in missing 
good opportunities, but on the other 
hand, if the present depression continues 


to deepen, a good deal of grief will je 
avoided. Patience may well prove to \e¢ 
a good virtue, pending clarification >f 
the business trend and the possibility of 
remedial legislation. About the best t!-at 
can be said of rail securities is thai a 
few of them possess merit for incoine 
without involving too much risk. 


A good part of the unfavorable ;ail 
picture is represented by the extremely 
critical situation of most of the Eastern 
roads. Several lines in other areas of the 
country are doing quite well, but 
whether they will continue to be relative- 
ly impervious to the generally declining 
trend of business remains to be seen. 
Rather than assume they will do well, it 
would appear prudent to follow a policy 
of wait and see. If such roads can make 
a good showing consistently throughout 
the current year, they will be entitled 
to significant improvement in their 
stature. Conceivably this might necessi- 
tate paying higher prices, but this prob- 
ably would be true only in the unlikely 
event of a generally strong stock mar- 
ket. 

The Administration, through Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks, recently pro- 
posed remedial legislation to Senator 
Smathers, chairman of the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce. It remains to be seen 
what the Smathers committee will do 
with the Administration proposals when 
presenting its own bill. It is doubtful, 
too, whether sufficient time remains be- 
fore Congress adjourns to get action on 
a transportation bill. 


The trouble with the Administration’s 
proposals and any legislation the 
Smathers committee may espouse is that 
they are likely to be of little, if any, 
near-term aid. The only thing that can 
hold promise of help in the early future 
is traffic recovery. With freight carload- 
ings consistently running about 20% 
behind a year ago, it is difficult to de- 
velop much enthusiasm over the rail out- 
look in the foreseeable future. Later in 
the year, when carloadings comparisons 
are with less favorable periods of 1957, 
the situation may not look as bad. Ob- 
viously, however, this is a very negative 
approach. In addition, the railroads fac- 
ed a 4c per hour cost-of-living wage in- 
crease May Ist and a 7c hourly wage 
rise under contract on November Ist. 
For rail securities to be attractive, 4 
more positive approach toward ‘heir 
earnings outlook would appear to be 
an essential prerequisite. 


ARTHUR JANSEN 
W. E. BURNET & CO. 
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P-G“E: 52nd ANNUAL REPORT -1957 


SALES: 

Sales of both gas and electricity were sub- 
stantially higher than in 1956, and gross reve- 
nues passed the half billion dollar mark for 
the first time. These gains were achieved des- 
pite a decline in housing starts in our service 
area and warmer than normal temperatures 
which depressed sales for gas heating. 


NET EARNINGS: 

Net earnings available for the common stock 
amounted to $58,284,000, or $702,000 more 
than in the previous year. Because of the 
greater average number of shares of common 
stock outstanding during the year, however, 
per share earnings on this basis declined 
from $3.46 in 1956 to $3.41 in 1957. 
Based on the number of shares outstanding 
at the end of each year, per share earnings 
increased to $3.41 in 1957 from $3.37 in the 
previous year. 


GAS SUPPLY: 

Perhaps the most significant development of 
the year was the announcement that the Com- 
pany planned to take the lead in organizing 
a project to transport natural gas from the 
Province of Alberta in Canada directly to the 
California market. This decision reflected our 
desire to have an independently controlled 
supplemental source of gas from outside the 
state, with the objective of bringing the gas 
directly from the producer to the consumer 
at the lowest possible cost. 


CONSTRUCTION: 

Construction activities were greatly expanded 
during the year. At the year-end we had 
685,500 kilowatts of electric generating ca- 
pacity under construction, most of which will 
be completed by the end of 1958. 


Installing Reactor Pressure 
Vessel Head—Vallecitos 
Atomic Electric Plant 













A major project to be started in 1958 
will be the first of two 325,000 kilowatt 
steam-electric generating units to be 
added to our Pittsburg Power Plant. 
These units will be twice the size of any 
now in service on the system. The first 
is planned for completion in 1960 and 
the second in the following year. 

Expenditures for construction in the 
postwar period will pass the two billion 
dollar mark late in 1958. The continuing 
need for large amounts of capital for our 
construction program makes it essential 
that we have a level of earnings that will 
enable us to compete successfully in the 
capital markets. 


EARNINGS OUTLOOK: 

In view of the fact that the Company 
was required to absorb substantial in- 
creases in costs without rate relief dur- 
ing most of the year, it is believed that 
we did quite well to hold earnings close 
to those of the previous year. Some in- 
creases in gas and electric rates were 
authorized late in the year and, with an 
application pending for a further in- 
crease in gas rates, we are very hopeful 
that a better level of earnings can be 
realized in 1958. 


ATOMIC POWER: 

Another event of great importance was 
the completion, in association with the 
General Electric Company, of the Valle- 
citos Atomic Power Plant. While our 
turbine-generator installation at the 
plant is only 5,000 kilowatts, we believe 
it is of considerable significance that, 
through our interconnected electric net- 
work, our customers are now receiving 


seit =. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


atomic power from the world’s first all- 
privately financed nuclear-electric plant. 

On February 18, 1958 the Company 
made a proposal to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to install and operate a 
60,000 kilowatt atomic power unit, to 
be located at its existing Humboldt Bay 
Power Plant near Eureka. Because of 
advances in the design and technology 
of the boiling-water reactor, based on 
knowledge gained in the successful op- 
eration of the General Electric-P.G.& E. 
Vallecitos Atomic Power Plant, it is be- 
lieved that the cost of power to be pro- 
duced will approximate that from a con- 
ventional plant at the site selected. 
Eureka is a relatively high cost fuel area 
and there are other factors which make 
atomic power economically feasible there 
ahead of other areas in the Company’s 
service territory. 


TAXES: 


The attention of stockholders has been 
directed from time to time to the heavy 
burden of taxation borne by the investor- 
owned utilities and their customers. 
Taxes are the largest single element of 
cost in providing service to our cus- 
tomers. To provide an equitable tax 
structure and needed revenues, tax laws 
should be extended to reach large seg- 
ments of property and income which 
now escape taxation. One particularly 
flagrant example is the government- 
owned utilities which now are accorded 
virtually complete exemption from tax- 
ation. No possible justification exists for 
continuing this subsidy, which is in effect 
being paid out of the pockets of other 
taxpayers. 


For The Board of Directors 


Coben. 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 





For additional information on this 

vital western company write 

our Treasurer, K. C. Christensen, 

245 Market St., San Francisco 6, 

for a copy of P.G. & E.’s Annual Report. 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


SERVES 47 OF CALIFORNIA'S S858 COUNTIES 
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REcEssIon No PRETEXT FOR NOSTRUMS 


Four months of 1958 have recorded 
their unhappy jiggles on the economic 
scoreboard and with the tardy arrival 
of spring about the kindest thing to be 
said is that current business indicators 
are mixed. The mid-April unemploy- 
ment figures of 5.1 million, or about 
7% of the labor force, made Secretary 
Mitchell’s earlier estimates appear quite 
overoptimistic. The month’s seasonal em- 
ployment rise of 600,000 from March, 
according to Secretary Weeks, “resulted 
from the customary spring pick-up in 
agriculture and other outdoor activi- 
ties.” Job improvement in industry is 
still not in evidence. 

The FRB Index for March stood at 
128 against 148 in 1957 but the durables 
sector has taken the brunt of drastic li- 
quidation, being down 17% from last 
summer’s rate, while soft goods declined 
only 8% from the 1957 peak. Residen- 
tial building is at the crossroads but 
hope springs eternal with the Govern- 
ment striving to stimulate activity 
through easier terms. Motor cars and 
steel, the latter industry operating un- 
der 50% of normal capacity, continue 
their sad saga while capital plant and 
equipment outlays, as shown on _ the 
chart herewith, now shape up at 13% 
below 1957 figures. An earlier estimate 
in this sector placed the decline at 
around 7% but some observers now go 
so far as to set 20% as the nadir. 


During the past month, the Federal 
Reserve again dropped the discount rate 
to 184% and whittled down the reserve 
ratios for banks. The score now stands 
at seven steps in this area since the 
summer of 1957: four reductions in the 
discount rate, two in reserve ratios and 
one in margins. As previously noted in 
this department, ready availability of 
credit at reasonable rates is an impor- 
tant factor in assisting business recovery 
but easy money will not cause a rising 
stock market or speed borrowing for 
new productive capacity. With existing 
excess capacity developed in the 1955- 
57 boom, it would take renewed demand 
in many product lines over a sustained 
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IN SSUTOIUCN ANSI MIERNIT 








period before additional investment of 
low cost money would be needed for new 
facilities. Because timing will hinge up- 
on the borrower’s conviction that the 
commitment will be profitable, the point 
is being made that, barring massive 
shots of inflation, the “mopping up” 
process may require more time than is 
being pinpointed by some commentators. 

Not all is on the dark side, however; 
inventories are being liquidated and this 
is a requisite before one can look for 
any turnabout in business activity. Re- 
cent sentiment in some quarters appears 
more hopeful that the rate of decline has 
slowed and that a bottom is being made 
but the duration of this turning move- 
ment, if it proves to be that, is the cru- 
cial question. Speedups of non-military 
projects, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, either 
in process or under consideration, total 
around $11 billion. (The Chamber esti- 
mates that only about 20% of this sum 
could be spent in the next six months 
and, hence, if there is any validity in 
the Administration’s hopes of nearby 
business recovery, these unexpended 
portions could have a marked inflation- 
ary effect at a later date.) New muni- 
cipal financing has also been moving in 
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Cleveland Trust Co. Bulletin, April 1958. 


record volume, with the accent on new 
schools assuring that the 68,600 ci 
room construction record for 1957 «ll 
be surpassed. Boosters for Federal schol 
assistance are nevertheless working «c- 
tively to pour Government funds i: to 
local coffers in face of the demonstra ed 
ability of communities to handle their 
own school problems. 


wn 
; 


Retail trade, after allowing for the 
earlier Easter, is slightly below last 
year’s corresponding figures. Personal 
incomes have been sliced in some areas 
by unemployment but the general level 
still appears well maintained. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures place personal 
income in March at an annual rate of 
$341.5 billion, or about the same as 
February, also noting that “in real pur- 
chasing power, first quarter income was 
somewhat lower than a year ago.” There 
is evidently greater reluctance, how- 
ever, to commit future income to in- 
stalment payments for high-ticket arti- 
cles until the outlook clears a bit and 
the possibility of losing one’s paycheck 
becomes less remote. The virtue of thrift 
is reasserting itself, witnessed by the 
$719 million rise in deposits in 520 mu- 
tual savings banks in the first quarter, 
compared with $435 million one year 
ago, bringing total deposits to a record 
$32.4 billion. The President’s admoni- 
tion to spur public buying of necessary 
items has motivated some _ concerted 
sales promotion efforts at the local level. 
especially in the hard-hit motor car 
field under the “Auto Buy Now” slogan. 
Just how effective these methods will 
prove against the realities of economic 
disillusionment remains to be seen. 


Toward the end of April, the Joint 
Congressional Ec ono mic Committee 
heard some quite contradictory eco- 
nomic opinions which made interesting. 
even if somewhat disturbing, reading. 
Of the eight experts, only Mr. Butler of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and Mr. 
Gainsbrugh of the National Industrial 
Conference Board considered political 
corrective action for the economy un- 
necessary now but even they conceded 
that it would be in order if the decline 
gathered momentum. Professor Bassie 
of the University of Illinois was pessi- 
mistic and feared the possibility of the 
depression lasting several years; ?ro- 
fessor Friend of the University of l’enn- 
sylvania called for $5 billion of new 
spending; Professor Samuelson of MIT 
termed the Government’s failure to rec- 
ognize the seriousness of the situation 
“shocking.” Robinson Newcomb, W ash- 
ington housing consultant, said it would 
be “difficult to secure” a major inc: 2ase 
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in housing starts this year. Mr. Silbert 
of Federated Department Stores estimat- 
ed April retail sales as 3%-4% below 
1957 and could note no clear evidence 
of a stop in the decline. Mr. Goldfinger 
of the AFL-CIO urged tax cuts and 
spending to speed up industrial produc- 
tion to the pre-downturn level, on the 
ground that there will be as many unem- 
ployed next January or February as 
ihis year, even if the optimists are right 
about timing the recovery. 

More fuel to the fire came in a state- 
ment issued by the AFL-CIO executive 
board, meeting in Washington, calling 
for a tax cut of $6-$8 billion, extension 
and improvement of unemployment 
compensation and more public works. 
Additionally, President Meany told a 
news conference that the economy was 
“in dangerous shape” and _ predicted 
June unemployment at “very close to six 
million.” President McDonald of the 
United Steelworkers told the House 
Banking Committee that opponents of 
Government action on _ inflationary 
grounds were blind and callous and that 
rising prices were not due to budget 
deficits but rather to policies of major 
industries which arbitrarily maintained 
high prices. 

The days of breadlines and grinding 
depressions have been outlawed by a 
new social consciousness, which is all to 
the good. The danger lies in the nearly 
universal acceptance by economists, leg- 
islators, labor leaders and the general 
public of the idea that resort to political 
and monetary palliatives at the first 
signs of receding indices is a sovereign 
remedy to be dispensed gratis by Gov- 
ernment. The effects of such proposals 
may seem beneficial initially but the 
cost is inexorably totted up on the score 
to be paid by everybody in shrinking 
purchasing power. This form of invol- 
untary confiscation is not only especial- 
ly unfair to those on fixed incomes who 
cannot protect themselves but it is also 
more costly than orthodox financing 
methods if the estimate of $500 billion 
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loss in real purchasing power through 
inflation since 1939 is at all near the 
mark. ' 

If the country must resort to deficit 
financing, which appears certain entire- 
ly apart from any make-work spending, 
Congress can still be constructive in 
limiting projects in this category to the 
bare minimum, rather than using the 
recession as a pretext for launching so- 
cial programs of primarily political mo- 
tivation. It can also make a start toward 
sharpening economic incentives through 
revision of corporation and individual 
tax rates, rather than making an across- 
the-board hike in exemptions. The first 
would be a spur to creation of new jobs 
while the second would mainly remove 
a large number of lower bracket incomes 
from the tax rolls. If deficits are inevit- 
abe, it would at least be better to know 
that they are building for the future 
rather than bringing only the temporary 
stimulus of indiscriminate handouts. 


COMMISSION UrGES BROADER 
CANADIAN CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


Appearance in early April of the re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Can- 
ada’s Economic Prospects again brought 
into the headlines the much-debated 
domination of Canadian economic in- 
terests by United States ownership in 
the raw material and extractive indus- 
tries. According to their studies, the 
United States is responsible for 77% of 
all foreign investment in the country 
since World War II, followed by 17% 
from Great Britain. Expressed in other 
terms, the Commission stated that as of 
1955 this stake represented control of 
8% of the petroleum industry, 95% 
of motor car manufacturing and 45% 
of pulp and paper capacity. Statistical- 
ly, at least, it cannot be denied that these 
portions are an important slice of Can- 
ada’s economy, without including the 
large investments in asbestos, iron ore 
and precious metals from this side of 
the border. 

Among recommendations of the Com- 


Cities Service 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common stock, payable June 9,1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 16, 1958. 


May (958 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 














AMERICAN GAS 
| AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


rT 
Common Stock Dividend 


regular quarterly dividend of forty 
eA cents ($.40) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the Company 
issued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared payable June 
10, 1958, to the holders of record at 
the close of business May 12, 1958. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary 
April 30, 1958. 
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THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
143rd Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on June 2, 
1958 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 14, 
1958. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
Mav 2, 1958 

















Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 

4.08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 33 

25/2 cents per share; 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 

4.24% SERIES 

Dividend No. 10 

26/2 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 

4.78% SERIES 

Dividends Nos. 1 and 2 

34.190 cents per share; 

(Dividend No.1 of 4.315 cents per 

share was declared February 10.) 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 

4.88%, SERIES 

Dividend No. 42 

30'/2 cents per share. 
The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record May 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, May 31. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


April 17, 1958 
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COMMON STOCK 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Central 
and South West Corporation at its 
meeting held on April 18, 1958, 
declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty-two and one-half 
cents (42% c) per share on the Cor- 
poration’s Common Stock. This 
dividend is payable May 29, 1958, 
to stockholders of record April 
30, 1958. 


LEROY J. SCHEUERMAN 
Secretary 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST 


CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 














IBM 


1732 CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.65 per share, pay- 
able June 10, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on May 12, 1958. 


C. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
April 29, 1958 





INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 











R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Company 








Makers of 
Camel, Winston, Salem & Cavalier 
cigarettes 
Prince Albert, George Washington 
Carter Hall 
smoking tobacco 








QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 90 
cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable June 
5, 1958 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
May 15, 1958. 
W. J. CONRAD, 
Secretary 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
April 11, 1958 





mission were diversion of foreign capi- 
tal in greater degree into the fixed-in- 
come eategory instead of equity con- 
trol; joint participation with Canadian 
capital and ‘interests; also assurance that 
control of banks and insurance compa- 
nies remain in the hands of Canadian 
nationals. These objectives are readily 
understood in the light of surveys made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1946: and 1953 which showed, as of 
the latter date, that 25 U.'S. firms repre- 
sented 60% of total capital in all U. S.- 
controlled manufacturing ‘companies. A 
second group of 31 firms accounted for 
12%. In the first group of 25, three new 
companies started after 1946 represented 
a capital investment of nearly $300 mil- 
lion in 1953. The other 22 companies’ 
capital grew from $800 million in 1946 
to almost $1,950 million in 1953, of 
which more than half of the increase 
came from reinvestment of earnings.” 


While these business ventures have 
contributed substantially to, as well as 
profited handsomely from, Canada’s 
growth, it is not difficult to understand 
the ambition of Canadians to own and 
direct a greater share of their business 
institutions. The first report of the Gor- 
don Commission, which appeared about 
one year and a half ago, considered at 
some length the investment pattern and 
concluded that, in the present state of 
development of the economy and exist- 
ing investment preferences, Canadian 
sources could not be counted upon to 
provide sufficient equity capital to open 
the Dominion’s great store of wealth. 
Less than 50 years ago the United States 
was likewise almost entirely dependent 
upon European capital and it was not 
until after World War I that the world’s 
financial hub moved to New York City. 
As Canada’s capital store expands, a 
similar trend toward business self-de- 
termination will unquestionably develop. 


A friction-free form of participation, 
namely, the formation in the United 
States several years ago of registered 
Canadian investment companies, has put 
more than $300 million of U. S. money 
into Canadian companies, according to 
a recent statement by Hardwick Stires, 
president of Scudder Fund of Canada, 
Ltd. and chairman of the Committee of 
Canadian Investment Companies, before 
the Canadian Public Relations Society. 
Investors in this group now number 
about 130,000 and net fund investment 
is rising by about $70 million each year. 
As minority interests, these investment 
companies represent no threat to Cana- 
dian industrial autonomy but they con- 
tribute to economic growth by reinvest- 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


» 


The Board of Directors ha: 
declared a second-quarter divi 
dend of Seventy-five Cents (75¢ 
per share on the capital stock 
of this Corporation, payable 
June 10, 1958 to stockholders 
of record May 21, 1958. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 


May 7, 1958 
































GOULD- 


NATIONAL 


BATTERIES, INC, 





Manufacturers of a complete line 
of automotive and industrial 
storage batteries. 


A REGULAR 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of 50c per share 

on Common Stock, 

was declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
April 14,1958 payable 
June 14, 1958 to 
stockholders of record 

on June 3, 1958. 


A. H. DAGGETT 
PRESIDENT 
ST. PAUL » MINNESOTA 


Allied Chemical 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


Quarterly dividend No. 149 
of $.75 per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock, payable June 10, 
1958, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
May 16, 1958. 

RICHARD F. HANSEN 


Secretary 
April 28, 1958 
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Continuous Cash Dividends Have Beer 
Paid Since Organization in 1920 
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upon its Common Stock of 45 cents 


1958 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 9, 
1958. The stock transfer books will 
remain open. 


Common Dividend No. 154 


A dividend of 622 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 14, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business May 28, 1958. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 
May 1, 1958 





GENERAL 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
COMPANY 


share, payable June 28, 


HOWARD MILLER, 
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CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) a share 
has been declared upon 
the stock of BURROUGHS 
CORPORATION, payable 
July 21, 1958, to share- 
holders of record at the 
close of business June 
27, 1958. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 
Vice President 
and Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan 
May 7, 1958 


Surroughs 


ing almost all income and capital gains 
in the country. 


1958 INVESTMENT MARKET 
ANALYZED 


Potential capital supply and demand, 
together with the outlook for the 1958 
investment markets, have been examined 
in a comprehensive study by Roy L. 
Reierson, vice president and economist 
of the Bankers Trust Co., New York 
City. This annual undertaking is con- 
ducted with the collaboration of special- 
ists in the various fields covered and 
presents somewhat more detail than the 
two earlier studies on this subject re- 
ferred to in this column. (T&E Feb./58, 
p. 126.) While individual items in the 
three estimates vary, all agree that 1958 
will be a year of ready availability of 
capital at moderate rates. Dr. Reierson 
appends the thought that bond yield 
fluctuations through the remainder of 
the year may be smaller than for several 
years past. 

With reference to institutional in- 
vestment trends in bonds, it was noted 
that the late 1957 decline in yields of 
corporates made mortgages more at- 
tractive, particularly to life companies 
and mutual savings banks. The life com- 


sitions are likely to be reduced this year 
for reinvestment at better yields. In- 
terest in tax-exempts by these institutions 
will also probably be quite limited, ex- 
cept to the degree that uncertainty as to 
their future tax status may encourage 


backs have already been purchased by 
some funds because of their substantial 
size and relative ease of servicing as 
compared with the expected detail in- 
volved in home financing. Dr. Reierson 
reports that some pension funds are now 
showing “growing interest” in entering 
the latter field. 

In the equity sector, most institutional 
investors are reported interested in add- 
ing to portfolios in the event of lower 
prices. Even life companies are reported 
as favoring greater participation, along 
with mutual savings banks, although it 
is recognized that these are still nominal 
factors in the stock picture. Fire and 
casualty companies will continue their 








A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of thisCorporation has 
been declared, payable June 2, 1958 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 18, 1958. 
BIRNY MASON, JR. 


Vice-President and Secretary 





UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 























AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Ceramic 
Wall and Floor Tile 























































COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
Declared April 16, 1958 

15 cents per share 

Payable May 29, 1958 

Record Date May 15, 1958 


America’s Oldest Name in Tile 






































COMMON panies, however, already had large for- 

STOCK ward commitments for corporate bonds: 

DIVIDEND hence the totals may be only slightly 
The Board of Directors of General less than for 1957, even if corporate AUNVUUNNELOUEEOORUOUDEOEOUADOOUUOEEOOELOEOUOOEAUOEOONN) 
Portland Cement Company has this offerings decline. Government bond po- 
day declared a quarterly dividend 





CONTINENTAL 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
166th 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 


dend of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 


April 22, 195 . , : : - 
ceric become some build-up in portfolios. common stock of this 
: Company has been de- 
5 Ratan aSnib For some time mortgage bankers and clared payable June 14, 
affiliated interests have been advocating 1958, to stockholders of 
F , record at the close of bus- 

greater use of mortgages, especially resi- iness May 22, 1958. 

. dential mortgages, by corporate pension 54th 
: . PREFERRED DIVID 
234th funds. Commercial mortgages and lease- END 


A regular quarterly divi- 


dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.933%4) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable July 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 13, 1958. 


7th 
SECOND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar twelve 
and one-haif cents 
($1.1214) per share on the 
Second Preferred stock 
($4.50 cumulative) of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable June 30, 
1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of bus- 
iness May 29, 1958. 


LOREN R. DODSON, 
Secretary 
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aging technique — if yields remain rela- 
tive to returns available on bonds. 


In the corporate pension fund group, 
the Reierson study reports that there 
was strong agreement among the con- 
ferees that equities are “eminently suit- 
able for these funds” and that many are 
raising their goals as to the proportion 
of common stocks to be held. Additions 
in 1957 were only slightly less than in 
1956, even though buying emphasis last 
year turned markedly toward the higher 
yields then available from corporate 
bonds. Now that bond yields have re- 
ceded, bond portfolios during the bal- 
ance of 1958 may suffer from stepped- 
up stock purchases. 
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1957 Corporate Profits 
Rose 1% — 
Drugs Lead Way 


Despite the slackening in nearly all 
lines of business during the second 
half of last year, annual reports of 
3.521 corporations showed total net 
income of nearly $19.6 billion, or about 
1%, according to the compilation by 
industry groups shown in the chart 
herewith. This tabulation is prepared 
annually by the First National City 
Bank of New York. 


Sugar, construction, electrical equip- 
ment and allied lines, drugs, motor cars 
and trucks, and soap and cosmetics 
fared well on the plus side. Metal min- 
ing, meat packers, non-ferrous metals, 
furniture and wood products, as well 
as lumber, faced substantial setbacks 
in profitability. Excluding the financial 
groups, revenues of the companies re- 
porting aggregated about $290 billion, 
upon which combined net income after 
taxes come to an average 6.] cents per 
sales dollar, as compared with 6.3 cents 
the preceding year. 


Reports from 970 manufacturing 
companies covering the fourth quarter 
were analyzed by the bank. The effect 
of declining sales showed in a drop of 
14% in combined net income for this 
period as compared with the 1956 quar- 
ter and largely wiped out earlier gains. 
Non-ferrous metals, machinery, textiles 
and apparel, followed by tires and rub- 
ber products, were the poorest per- 
formers, with drugs, soaps and cosmetics 
and office equipment the only lines able 
to report appreciable gains—22‘~ and 
18%, respectively. 
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NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 





Reported Net Income 










































































No. of Industrial After Taxes Per Cent 
Cos. Groups 1956 1957 Change 
18 Baking g 60,641 8 65,388 + 8 
11 Dairy products 98,432 102,266 + 4 
14 Meat packing 64,051 37,698 —41 
23 Sugar 40,339 55,997 +39 
88 Other food products 346,257 350,016 +1 
15 Soft drinks 47,498 48,696 + 3 
21 Brewing 27,531 26,627 — 3 
10 Distilling 80,276 87,587 + 9 
20 Tobacco products ae 175,182 192,094 +10 
TE ‘Textile Princte  ccesssssscssccsstscnciniscinn 183,339 168,194 — 8 
49 Clothing and apparel ial 33,314 29,898 —10 
25 Shoes, leather, ete. 2... 41,998 45,456 +8 
24 Tires, rubber products en 229,773 225,856 —2 
26 Lumber 134,331 106,210 —21 
18 Furniture, wood products —.... 33,064 25,712 —22 
67 Paper and allied products 444,287 374,702 —16 
42 Printing and publishing 69,081 78,060 +13 
69 Chemical products . iia ciceans 984,247 967,209 — 2 
24 Drugs and medicines —...WW. 220,877 264,895 +20 
20 Soap, cosmetics, etc. ........ 104,812 121,340 +16 
21 Paint and varnish —....c... 105,418 104,681 —1 
116 Petroleum prod. and refining... 3,147,799 8,239,562 + 3 
80 Cement 132,328 115,799 —12 
18 Glass products 165,660 166,547 +1 
53 Other stone, clay products... 215,894 203,635 — 6 
55 Iron and steel 1,105,355 1,152,080 +4 
10 Agricultural implements ~......— 148,055 129,945 —12 
76 Building, heat., plumb. equip. 155,821 141,613 —9 
97 Electrical equip., radio & tv— 500,990 617,543 +23 
48 Hardware and tools .......... 65,079 60,216 — 7 
81 Household appliances ~~ 80,323 64,980 —19 
160 Machinery 373,146 369,750 —1 
27 Office equipment ss 145,520 164,163 +13 
45 Nonferrous metals 2.0.0.0... sei 679,553 430,160 —37 
717 Instruments, photo. goods, ete. 227,222 230,560 +1 
111 Other metal products —..- 291,172 276,326 — 5 
Ce ee  ) . r 1,071,151 1,259,718 +18 
61 Automobile parts — WW 160,789 164,167 + 2 
20 Railway equipment —.......— 95,769 103,394 + 8 
41 Aircraft and parts —— 337,152 374,277 +11 
78 Misc. manufacturing 169,484 159,835 — 6 






















































































1,835 Total manufacturing 12,793,010 12,902,852 + 1 
20 Coal mining -c 80,204 80,841 +1 
29 Metal mining-e  ........... 93,289 51,858 —44 
10 Other mining, quarrying - c_ 53.408 41,778 —22 
59 Total mining, quarrying 226,901 174,477 —23 
34 Chain stores — food .....W 130,714 150,417 +15 
57 Chain stores — variety, ete. — 140,508 187,193 —2 
63 Department and specialty 201,186 205,991 + 2 

6 Mail order 208,329 201,138 — 3 
63 Wholesale and mise, —..— 95,291 90,248 — 5 
223 Total trade 776,028 784,987 +1 
298 Class 1 TAtvOsdS:<  cnccime 879,002 733,998 —16 
SS “EPSCHON GAGE BUS cicdcnscnmnnn 25,117 23,726 — 6 
12 Shipping 49,964 53.371 +7 
13 Air transport 69,577 34,514 —50 
47 Misc. transportation .~............— 47,166 47,175 +...... 
213 Total transportation .....ccccsn ike 1,070,826 892,784 —17 
249 Electric power, gas, etc.- 1,686,382 1,792,878 + 6 
29 Telephone and telegraph- 874,555 956,554 +9 
278 Total public utilities .-—..— 2,560,937 2,749,432 —4 
23 Amusements 53,704 45,717 —15 
29 Restaurant and hotel ......-.-_—...— 24,588 21,852 —1l1 
41 Other business services ............ = 115,545 122,960 + 6 
23 Construction 37,157 46,677 +26 
116 Total amusements, services, etc. 230,994 237,206 + 3 
890 Commercial banks 2... a 884,880 971,342 +10 
62 Fire and casualty insurance. 81,833 65,629 —20 
205 Investment trusts-e ......... 478,549 522,772 +9 
712 Sales finance 229,697 244,069 + 6 
68 Real estate 13,791 14,264 + 3 
797 Total finance 1,688,750 1,818,076 + 8 

8,521 Grand total $19,347,446 $19,559,814 +1 
c — Net income is reported before depletion charges in some cases. 

e — Figures in most cases exclude capital gains or losses on investments. 


From First National City Bank Letter, April 
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our eam year 


THE COMPANY INVESTED A RECORD $69.9 MILLION 
IN 1957 for expansion, modernization, and replacement 
of facilities. Expenditures included $27.3 million for 
construction work on a new, $40 million, integrated 
refinery at Toledo, Ohio. With its completion in mid- 
1958, Sohio will have additional facilities to produce 
high-octane gasoline and other quality products. The 
latest developments in technology and automation 
incorporated in the refinery should result in a high 
degree of efficiency and economy from this operation. 


Expenditures for production activities resulted in 
promising developments during 1957. In addition to dis- 
covering oil and gas production in various areas of 
continental United States and Canada, Sohio partici- 
pated in a four-company group that completed four 
producing wells in 1957 in the Gulf of Mexico, offshore 
from Louisiana, and was a member of another four- 
company group that found production in Lake Mara- 
caibo in Venezuela. 








CAPITAL EXPENDITURES SALES 


Other large expenditures were made in 1957 for refining 
improvements and for expansion and improvement of 
marketing facilities with increased emphasis on the 
building and modernization of service stations. 


SOHIO’S SALES AND OPERATING REVENUE HIT A 
RECORD $377.5 MILLION IN 1957, a rise of 3% 
above the previous year. Earnings were also at a high level 
in 1957—the second highest in the Company’s history. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


1957 1956 
Sales and operating revenue $377,486,875 $365,686,741 
Earnings 23,920,335 26,591,560 
Earnings per share of common stock $4.79 $5.35 
Dividends per share of common stock $2.50 $2.375 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of Sohio’s complete 1957 Annual 
Report. Copies are available upon request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY (An ohio Corporation) 
Midland Building + Cleveland 15, Ohio 





NET INCOME AND DIVIDENDS 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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MOODY’S INVESTORS YIELD TABLES 


Prepared monthly for TRUSTS AND ESTATES by Moody’s Investors Service 
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Puert 
End of Month Range for Period seeeeeeee - “0m 
Apr. Mar. Apr. 1958 1951--57 ee 
1946-50 1941-45 1931-40 9-1930 D 
1958 1958 1957 High-Low High-Low . ao as 
1. U.S. Government Bond Yields Cana 
3-Year Taxable Treas. % 2.12 2.32 3.54 2.75-2.01 4.10-1.35 1.68-0.90 1.32-1.07 (a) (a) (a) 
5-Year Taxable Treas. —_____.. % 2.38 2.54 3.57 2.85-2.27 4.12-1.75 1.87-1.06 1.70-1.24 (a) (a) (a) 
10-Year Taxable Treas. __ pin 2.67 2.79 3.50 2.97-2.56 3.97-1.95 2.10-1.38 2.10-1.49 (a) (a) (a) ao 
Bank 214s, 9/15/72-67 —........._.__.... % 2.81 2.93 3.37 3.03-2.73 3.77-2.21 2.43-1.96 2.48-2.03 (a) (a) (a) Anhe 
Victory 2%s, 12/15/72-67 _...___ % 2.80 2.92 3.35 3.00-2.72 3.72-2.44  2.48-2.08 2.50-2.37 (a) (a) (a) Borde 
S.A eeene 3.07 3.21 3.45 3.30-3.04 3.69-2.59 (b) (b) (b) (b) Cana 
ORR as le 3.10 3.18 3.41 3.31-3.05 3.60-2.94 Cons 
2. Corporate Bond Yields — 
Aaa Rated Long Term __._. % 3.55 3.64 3.71 3.68-3.55 4.15-2.65  2.91-2.45 2.88-2.59 5.75-2.70 6.38-4.42 Forer 
Aa Rated Long Term __._. a, 3.75 3.78 3.81 3.92-3.74 4.31-2.70 2.98-2.53 3.06-2.66 7.03-2.90 6.84-4.59 Gime 
A Rated Long Term ___.... ane % 3.99 4.04 3.97 4.13-3.95 4.51-2.87 3.28-2.67 3.39-2.78 9.23-3.35 7.71-4.91 Gerbs 
Baa Rated Long Term _................ % 4.66 4.69 4.48 4.96-4.63 5.11-3.15 3.57-2.93 4.47-3.06 12.96-4.42 8.56-5.32 Libby 
8. Tax Exempt Bond Yields P. L 
Aaa Rated Long Term __._..._. ~~ % 2.64 2.79 2.96 2.86-2.64 3.45-1.28 1.98-0.90 1.84-0.93 2.81-1.56 (d) (d) gn 
Aa Rated Long Term _.--_-__ % 2.95 3.06 3.24  3.06-2.87 3.72-1.37  2.21-1.04 2.11-1.21 3.02-1.78 (d) (d) ei 
A Rated iong Tearm — a 3.12 3.24 3.52 3.29-3.07 3.98-1.72 2.64-1.28 2.49-1.49 3.29-2.11(d) (d) Nati, 
Baa Rated Long Term —. % 3.66 3.90 4.00  3.92-3.66 4.51-1.98  3.05-1.57 2.94-1.80 3.71-2.60(d) (d) Pillel 
4. Preferred Stock Yields Quak 
Industrials—High Dividend Series Ralst 
High Grade SEE ea” 4.23 4.33 4.36 4.33-4.23 4.68-3.80 4.09-3.28 4.37-3.55 6.54-3.83 6.79-4.75 Jo J. 
Medium Grade —______. oo % 5.16 5.24 5.02 5.24-5.16 5.60-4.45  5.08-4.14 5.94-4.33 12.73-4.91 8.05-5.61 tose 
Industrials—Low Dividend Series Unit. 
High Grade Se cepicnncuendagcieddoosies 4.13 4.20 4.20 4.32-4.13 4.67-3.46 3.92-3.27 (e) (e) (e) (e) Wils: 
Medium Grade _.._.._____e %@ 4.60 4.67 4.70 4,90-4.60 5.16-3.80 4.20-3.52 (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Utilities—Low Dividend Series 
TN oo 4.34 4.44 4.52 4.53-4.34 5.00-3.78 4.24-3.40 (e) (e) (e) (e) Ame: 
Medium Grade -_..-.......__.... % 4.73 4.77 4.81 4.95-4.73 5.34-4.18 4.65-3.69 (e) (e) (e) (e) Ame 
5. Common Stocks Asso. 
125 Industrials—Prices (g) —-__ $138.30 134.17 149.42 138.30-129.97 158.98-66.75 64.46-43.20 49.30-22.69 49.10-10.56 78.06-34.81(f) Bene 
125 Industrials—Div. (g) --.--.... 5.80 5.83 5.91 5.86-5.80 5§.94-4.13 4.44-1.76 1.94-1.52 2.05-0.72 2.53-2.16(f) hei 
125 Industrials—Yields —..._.-_. % 4.19 4.35 3.96 4.49-4.19 6.79-3.63  7.29-3.20 7.71-3.56 10.13-2.59 6.21-3.19 (f) aa 
(a)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yields in this series date from Jan. 5, 1943. (e)—Low Dividend Preferred Yield Averages in this series da‘ from ot 
(b)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yields in this series date from April 15, 1953. Jan. 2, 1946. Gane 
(c)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yields in this series date from Feb, 15, 1955. (f)—125 Industrials Averages date from Jan. 1, 1929. Hous 
(d)—Tax Exempt Yield Averages in this series date from Dec. 1, 1936. (g)—Dollars per share. Int. 
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ONDS REPRESENTED IN THE 1957 _ list, 72 have been newly added. Twenty- California Edison (83), General Electric 
fourth quarter valuations of 245 one former listing no longer appear. (78), Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Common Trust Funds studied by Trusts American Telephone and Telegraph (77), Public Service Electric & Gas 
snp EstaTEs had aggregate market value _ tied with General Motors Acceptance as (77), Aluminum Co. of America (75), 
_| § of $770,400,000. The 245 funds were the only two corporations whose bonds C.I.T. Financial (71), Tennessee Gas 
+ I those operating under Regulation F of were held by more than half of the 245 Transmission (69). All of these were 
the Federal Reserve Board excluding funds, each being held by 144 funds. In _ in the same group a year ago except Pa- 
cemetery and veterans funds and funds last year’s study of 228 funds, General cific Telephone & Telegraph, Public Ser- 
too new to have made an annual report. Motors Acceptance, held then by 119, vice Electric & Gas and Aluminum Co. 
| f Bonds represented 36.5% of discretion- was the only corporation to achieve this _ of America. General Motors — in the 
ary type funds, 50.4% of restricted type distinction. group last year — was just below the 
funds, 3% of common stock funds, In the current study of 245 funds, required number of funds holding, and 
74.1% of fixed income funds and 99% bonds of the following companies were American Telephone advanced to the 
of bond funds. Bonds of 495 corpora- held by more than a quarter of the higher rating listed above. 
tions were held in the aggregate port- funds: Pacific Gas & Electric (100), This year for the first time convertible 
folio. Compared to the previous year’s Consolidated Edison (89), Southern bonds are marked with an asterisk. 
No. Funds No. Funds No. Funds No. Funds 
ELD Holding Holding Holding Holding 
% * 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Date 4 Seaboard Finance .... : 0 1 Minneapolis-Honeywell . ae 19 Continental Oil g soteacsa ae 17 
4 - GOVERNMENTAL Sears Roebuck Acceptance 0 29. Minn. & Ont. Paper . 3 S Babee: Te ncn ne ncnscicess 3 4 
U. S. Savings “‘G’’ ................169 170 Securities Acceptance .......... 0 1 Mueller Brass* .......... 0 1 Great Northern Oil .-....... 1 1 
Co. S. Savings “Er” ................ 1 10 Southwestern Invest. ise & 1 Muskogee ....... x. ¥ 1 Great Plains Dev. (Canada) 1 1 
U. S. Savings ‘‘K’”’ .116 99 State Loan & Finance .... 2 4 National Cash Register* sist 1 RS ER TN raiment 0 1 
U. S. Treasury Bonds .... 158 170 £=Traders Finance ..... 1 1 1 National Container 6 6 Homestead Mining .......... 0 1 
U. S. Treas. Notes, Bills & Tri-Continental Sipemees 2 Olin Mathieson* .......... — 3 5 Inland Steel . ‘ 12 21 
6-4 Gert, Imdb: ....c20.::........... 61 121 Ventures, Lid. ...........:....... 1 1 Owens-Illinois Glass .......... 1 1 Int. Min. & Chem.* caine 7 9 
Central Bank for Peabody Coal u 6 6 Kaiser Aluminum & Chem... 1 1 
Cooperatives. ........................ 2 2 Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 4 3 Milliken Lake Uranium 0 1 
Farmers Home Admin. . 1 0 INDUSTRIAL Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 3 3 Minn. Mining & Mfg. .......... 1 1 
Fed. Home Loan ..................... 7 5 : 7 Pittsburgh Consol. Coal 1 1 National Steel scainacoeteiescle: 18 
Fed. Inter. Credit Bank . 4 5 Allied Chem. & Dye .... 50 60 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .......... 7 15 Northspan Uranium . 0 1 
Fed. Land Banks ................... 51 94 Louis Allis Co. ........... vee 2 2 Procter & Gamble 22 27 Petrofina, Societe Anonyme 0 1 
7 Fed. Nat. Mtge. Assn. . g 15 Amer. Brake Shoe .... 0 1 Rheem Mfg. ...... 4 4 Phillips Petroleum ...... 3 O65 
Inter. Bank for Rec. & Dev. 21 34 Amer. Cyanamid . - 0 1 Royal McBee* 0 1 Phillips Petroleum’ ...... 0 41 
3 State & Local (in U. S.) .... 35 35 Amer. Mach. & Foundry* 0 3 Seott Paper* nen 20 20 Shamrock Oil & Gas* .......... 2 1 
sii Puerto Rico Water Resources 1 } Amer. Potash & Chem. . - 1 0 Selected Industries ...... 0 ae ae 7 8 
Australia vest. 2 Q Bocon. seseseccsencanane 0 1° Sperry Rand tap 0 21 Sinelair Oil* ee 12 47 
Belgium pees 1 1 Bristol “Myers: scsessnene 4 4 Stauffer Chemical ..... ce 4 Socony Mobil Oil 1 1 
) Dominion of Canada ereeee 3 3 Brown Shoe 1 3 Superior Portland Cement . 0 1 Standard Oil (Ind.)* 2.0... 5 1 
Canadian Provincial .. 37 46 Burlington Industries ! 0 Sylvania Elec. Prod. .... 11 10 Standard Oil (N. J.) 12 it 
Canadian Municipal ._ 10 18 Burroughs sstecesseceseseescenenenanneenee ‘ ° Thompson Products* 1 9 Standard Oil (Ohio) 2 10 
Burroughs*  ........ 9 8S Tremarco  ............-- ; 0 2 Sunray Oil ...... ....- 
Drucs. Foops. Topacco Carrier* cnsnatnennenesees 0 ee ee ene 5 5 Superior Oil ...... 14. 15 
Je Te. Case ono eeeveeeeceeeeerentees 2 2 U. S. Rubber ....... 1 ; FO ne . 18 16 
Amer. Tobacco ...... 26 22 Caterpillar Tractor one 0 ‘  W. Va. Pulp & Paser . 5 6 Tidewater Oil ..... . 16 
Anheuser-Busch 1 1 Celanese 0 4 Westinghouse Air Brake .... 8 7 Union Oil (Cal.) .......... 2 1 
Borden .......... 4 5 Celotex* .... 0 1 Westinghouse Electric 2 4 Union Sulphur & Oil ‘.% 
Canada Dry oo... 3 3 Champion Paper & Fibre 2 4 Wheeling Steel ..........  & Oe oc 5 OB 
Consolidated Cigar ...... 1 2 Charmin Paper ... 2 0% Whirlpool Seeger .............. 2 1 Vanadium* ......... 3 3 
Continental Baking ........ 3 4 City Ice & Fuel . 1 1 York 4 4 
Continental Baking* 0 3 Combustion Eng. 2 4 Pusuiic UTILiriEs 
Foremost Dairies .................. 4 6 Container : ‘ MercHanpisinc & MisceLLANEOUS 
General Foods ............. 7 g Continental Can ..... 5 6 ERR AI iiss santsocecsee. 2 
Gerber Products ...... 1 1 Crane ..... wccceecsessereenceee I 2 Allied Stores .................. 2 g Alabama Pwr. piace 24 36 
Libby, McNeill & Libby ...... 1 1 Crown Zellerbach .......... 0 1 Amer. Optical seitiscesnsecs,, ; Amer. & Foreign Pwr. ....... 4 3 
P. Lorillard ............ vue. 17 «15 ~=Deere ...... 12 14 Baird Bldg. Assn. .................... 1 0 Amer. Gas & Elec. . 12 11 
National Dairy Prod. ....... 19 26 Diamond Alkali paiearetetss . 4 Cole Realty .............-:..---- 0 1 Amer. Tel. & Tel. .................105 144 
Nat’l Distillers & Chem. 1 9 Douglas Aircraft* .........:...... 0 5 Colonial Stores 0 9 Appalachian Elec. Pwr. .22 38 
National Tea oo... 9 5 Dow Chemical* ......................18 14 Curtis Publishing .................. 1 2 Arkansas Pwr. & Let. 14 14 
National Tea® ooo... 0 g Dresser Industries* .... 0 9 Food Fair Stores .................... 6 6 Atlanta Gas Let. ................... 5 8 
Pillsbury Mills cece. --.0.---cecoe- 5 5 Emerson Electric* b 0 1 Lit Bros. ‘ol aes 1 1} Atlantic City Elec. ................ 0 1 
Quaker Oats ............. 1 1 Fairbanks, Morse* .... <se © 1 R. H. Macy* . _ 9 Baltimore Gas & Elec. . 9 9 
Ralston Purina .................. 2 Ee ee ee 0 1 May Dept. Stores ............... 10 11. Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 10 «16 
R. J. Reynolds ............. g 19 Firestone Tire & Rubber ... 20 20 Radio Corp. of Amer.* ...... 20 22 Birmingham Elec. ..... war 1 
Jos. E. Seagram & Sons .... 1 Flintkote  .............- menas- 2 Roman Catholic Institutions 4 4 Blackstone Valley G. & E. 1 2 
Sterline Drug & eee, 13 Food Mach. & Chem... 2 3 Safeway Stores .....................- 1 13 Boston Edison sreeee 6 12 
United Biseuit ....... 1 Fruehauf Trailer .................... 4 2 Theatres Realty ................ 1 0 Brazos River Gas ....... 1 1 
Wilson & Co. ...................... 9 g Gardner-Denver* ................... 2 4 Winn-Dixie Stores 6 ¢ Brooklyn Union Gas ............. 1 3 
General Dynamics* 5 2 A.C.F. Wrigley Stores* ..... 0 1 Buffalo Niagara Elec. 3 6 
NANCIAL & INSURANCE a Prog eens . 68 78 poo a a 1 0 
zenera otors 57 58 . wee & — . alifornia ec. Pwr. ... 5 7 
Amer. Invest. of Ill. ............. 8 3. General Portland Cement . 0 4 PetroteuM, Mininc & Merats California Oregon Pwr. ...... 7 10 
Amer. Invest. of Il.* ............ 0 : tomes She . .......... 2 3 Acme Steel ........... —— a 3 California Water Service 2 2 
Associates Invest. ................--. 26 36 B. F. Goodrich ........ccccc--.. 3 4 Algom Uranium Mines ce 1 1 Carolina Pwr. & Let. : 3 3 
1 (f) Benefi-ial Finance 6 6 W. R. Grace* eee me | 10 Allegheny Ludlum Steel* ... 3 1 Central Illinois Elec. & Gas 2 2 
 (f) CLT. Financial ......... ... 68 71 Heyden Chem. ............ . 1 Aluminum Co. of Amer. ...... 40 75 Central Illinois Let. .... 1 1 
1 (f) Comm-rcial Credit ................ 40 58 Houdaille-Hershey 1 1 Aluminum Co. of Canada ... 9 27 Central Illinois Pub. Serv... 8 11 
onal d Equip. Lessors ...... 12 2 4I.T.E. Circuit Breaker* ........ 0 2 Anglo Amer. Exploration* . 1 1 Central Louisiana Elec.* 1 1 
from ‘mance Co. of Amer. ............. 1 1 Koppers ......... 4 5 Ashland Oil & Refin. ............ 3 3 Central Maine Pwr. ........ 7 11 
Gener} Finance 0.0... 1 1 Lehigh Portland ‘Coment . 0 8 Atlantic Refin. ............... 29 Central New York Pwr. 1 1 
Gener.| Motors Acceptance .119 144 Lockheed Aircraft 3 6 Atlantic Refin.* 38 Central Pwr. & Let. - 5 8 
yg old Finance .. 19 21 Lockheed Aircraft* ................ 0 2 Bethlehem Steel .... 9 Central Vermont Pub. Serv. 2 2 
nt. | rvester Credit . sms, © 1 McWane Cast Iron Pipe a 1 1 Bethlehem Steel* .. 3 Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 4 138 
Lehig! Coal & Navigation oe 1 Mack Trucks Sere | 1 Cities Service .......... pene 11 Cleveland Elec. Illum. 14. 14 
— P y <tores Realty ................ 0 10 Mathieson Chem. .................. 0 2 Commonwealth Oil Refin. es 0 Columbia Gas System ..... 49 57 
acific Finance ..................... 15 16 Mead Shae. 2 2 Consol. Denison Mines ........... 1 0 Columbus & So. Ohio Elec... 9 9 
ATES 
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No. Funds No. Funds No. Funds No. F : nds 
Holding Holding Holding Hole ng 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 :957 
Commonwealth Edison , 8@ . 51. New York Steam ..................... 9 9 Chicago & West. Ind. .......... 0 8 Detroit River Tunnel ............ 1 1 
Commonwealth Nat. Gas* 2 ). Dee ee ee nis scssz....:..2.. 1B 44 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 3 3 
Coon: Lat. & Pwr. .......:....: 6 5 Niagara Mohawk Pwr. .......... 16 33 RaILroapD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS El Paso & Southwestern ... 4 4 
Consolidated Edison .60 89 Niagara Mohawk Pwr.* ...... 0 20 Athintis Gaiat tine 0 » Sele — 1 1 
Consolidated Edison* a 9 North Shore Gas .................... 3 2 arc & Ohio i 7 12 First Tanker | te ee Ree 1 
Consolidated Nat. Gas 28 45 #£=North. Illinois Gas ..............15 19 Bosto aM 1 1 Forth Worth & Denver .......... 2 2 Good 
Consumers Power 41 56 North. Ind. Pub. Serv. .......... 2 3 ee “ ideminahih € Ohio 1 1 General Amer. Trans.* .... 8 10 F 
Consumers Power* ee 11 Northern Nat. Gas . 24 29 Pe ye aa 5 ia - 5 . Grand Trunk Pacific 2 3 Uni 
Dallas Pwr. & Lot. ................ 7 13. Northern States Pwr. a 22 Cc aes a ——. ete 1 : Great Northern ....................... 4 7 ment 
Dayton Pwr. & Let. ............ 10 11 Northwestern Bell Tel... 3 8 Gorie: Ce Donna 1 1. «Gulf, Mobile & Ohio... 33 ; 
Delaware Pwr. & Let. .......... 4 11 Ohio Edison 17 18 a one shee Illinois Central ..... ea 6 invest 
Detroit Edison . 87 40 Ohio Power ...... . 20 39 pcamngg 9 4 nae " —s ro pe Indiana Harbor Belt ............ 0 1 “8 
Detroit Edison* . 0 10 Okla. Gas & Elec. Bee 9 tein & nd » tits Q. i ts > _ Interprovincial Pipe Line .... 1 1 uniq 
Duke Power ....... _12 25 Pacific Gas & Elec. ................ 63 100 je et rl regs i ~ | {Interstate Oil Pipe Line .. 1 5 to fit 
Duquesne Let. ..... 17 22 Pacific Pwr. & Lgt. .............. 11 18 pares a as & L 1 1 Jacksonville Terminal ee ie 2 —_ 
Eastern Gas & Fuel ‘Amee.. 1 1 Pacific Tel. & Tel. ........ 52 77 Pana no iy agen scat ies ~ Jamestown, Franklin & C. 2 2 tiona 
Ei Paso Nat. Gas ..................... 2 2 Peninsular Tel. ...... 1 1 pe Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 5 = Kansas City Southern 7 7 the ne 
El Paso Nat. Gas* .............. 0 q Penna. Hiece. ............ 7 9 yc a a a 12 7 Kansas City Terminal ........... 2 4 5 
Empire District Elec. ..... 1 DU I ac snes ce cictmnasacsaveuns 2 2 Gis Bs P L Mi - oO : 1 Kentucky Gas Transmission 1 0 majo! 
Equitable Gas ........... ia 9 Penna. Pwr. & Let. .............. 5 8 D /_ a vai a © aes fe = Lakefront Dock & R.R. Ter. 1 2 Stires 
Essex County Elec. 1 1 Peoples Gas Let. & Coke ..11 17 po Meee nd =. ‘ : , Lehigh Valley Harbor T. 1 1 a" 
Florida Pwr. ........ 19 17 Philadelphia Elec. 6 2 10 range S&S — —gsCLittle Miami ....... ‘  -s Canac 
Florida Pwr. & Let. 13. 26 Phila. Elec. Pwr. S 0 jee rarer 2 Louisville & Nashville ..... 7 8 . 
Gas Service . 1 1 Phila. Sub. Water 0 1 Florida East Coast Erte ; a Michigan Central 2 1 the C 
Pi ill Ww rey ea oO MEER wecceseaccces Michi Wi P. i 
Genesal. a 12 “ Siendan thin, one ; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio - 8 ‘ Mo. j ovina goin 3 : Tenth 
x paatatash . Senenns » Kansas & lexas ...... 5 2 
General Telephone (Cal.) 3 6 Portland Gas & Coke ..... 1 j Mlinois Central sve LO 14 Missouri Pacific 0.0... 3 4 Mr. 
Georgia Pwr 20 28 Portland Gen. Elec. 4 3 Lehigh & New England l 1 Morris & Essex 1 1 Fund 
Gulf Pwr. . HS = 3 “9 Potomac Edison 1 ye ~~ agge a 7" 1 1 New Orleans Terminal 2 2 _ 
Gulf States Utilities 14 14 Potomac Elec. Pwr. 16 vo. - J Nashvil C-- T M4 N.Y. Cent. & Hudson R.... 2 2 pany 
Hackensack Water 0 1 Pub. Ser. Elec. & Gas 38 «77 rer “3 Jai N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ...... 6 7 simil 
Hartford Elec. Let. 2 g Pub. Serv. of Colo. .................5 14 a K yi oan 9 . New York Connecting ...... 3 5 ¥ 
Hartford Gas ................. 0 y Pub. Serv. of Ind. 9 11 o, Ranens & Texas . 2 N. Y., Lack. & West. 2 2 for tl 
Hawaiian Elec 1 1 Pub. Serv. of N. H. 3 4 Missouri Pacific .... : 12 16 New York Short Line ........ 1 0 
a t | pe oe oo > g Nashville, Chatta. & SL... 1 1 Norfolk & Western ; Se had 
Home Gas ....... = GPOEE pe 1 Puget Sound Pwr. & Let. 0 3 og we — on -” yi Northern Central | 1 lion t 
Houston Let. ia: Bie. 17 16 Rochester Gas & Elec. 0 8 * ae = Te Pa conn _ : Northern Pacific ................ 136 62 
ag : - ae 1 1 N. Y., New Haven & H. .... 6 5 Norwich & Worcester 1 1 repre 
Tilinet Bell a aie 5 12 23 Saguenay Pwr. ad 2 2 Northern Pacific .... -14 18 Qkla., Miss. River Prod. 1 1 130.0 
‘iiimoke Pwr. a TaReeoCer y Gat 13 14 San Diego Gas & Elec. 6 5 oo 14 19 Oregon & Nashville .............. l 0 ere 
Sadie tien  Galer he ; Savannah Elec. & Pwr. 6 6 Peoria & Eastern ......... 1 1 Oregon-Wash. R.R. & N. .... 1215 large 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. 12 17 South Jersey Gas Boonie, ae 2 — & Lake Erie . 4 9 Pacific Great Eastern .......... 0 1 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Let. .... 3 3 South Pitts. Water 00... 1 1 . . piopcteerioees ne 3 : Pacific Northwest Pipeline l 0 He 
Pi ge od. a 4 Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. ...15 43 St rownsville & Mex. 1 - Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 12 11 yurcl 
Iowa Pwr. & Let 3 3 Southern Cal. Edison 58 83 St. Louis, San Francisco ° sd Pennsylvania _................ 30.) 31 I 
lame Public itelinn tras 5 5 Southern Cal. Edison* 0 q Soannans Air Line 15 22 Pere Marquette .......... a 8 these 
oon aia, Wien _ Ps ; Southern Cal. Gas 20 31 + ‘Southern Ss a aes > 3 Phila., Baltimore & Wash... 3 3 lent 
Jamaica Water Suppl 1 1 Southern Counties Gas ....... 4 , ee ee 27 41 Phila. Transportation 1 0 ~ 
Pply ......---- > South ind. G &E Spokane, Portland & Seattle 1 0 Piedmont & Northern 9 9 sh 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Let. 5 7 on Ane. Sans lec. .. 0 1 2 5% : tes ae 2 share 
Kansas City Pwr. & Let 4 ; Southern Nat. Gas ness 19 15 haath & Pacific Ki : Pitts., Cin., Chic & St. L. 4 3 ketal 
inh | 7 Southern Nat. Gas* WW... 0 1 a ; Plantation Pipe Line .......... 9 10 eta 
Kansas-Nebraska Nat. Gas 2 j Southern New Eng. Tel. ... 7 7 9 9 Portland Terminal 2 2 consi 
Kentucky Utilities 11 1, Southern Union Gas we 2 1 a Maryland i BS Read img enn -neeneee none l ; : 
Laclede Gas ; 7 15 Southwestern Bell Tel. aucses 1 14 TRANSPORTATION Richmond Terminal 1 1 nm 
Sentiien Gas ki . ac 1 1 Southwestern Gas & Elec. ... 0 3 ? - St. Louis, San Francisco 2 3 tive 
Lone Star Gas . 0 7 Southwestern Pub. Serv. 10 19 Akron, Canton & St. Louis Southwestern 1 0 ; 
Rene lslead ey Schad 1821 Tampa Elec. .... = 2 4 Youngstown ceeteetees 1 1 St. Paul Union Depot .... 2 2 it 
Louisiana Pwr: & Let 4 9 Texas Elec. Serv. ...... 3 5 American Airlines .... 1 1 Seaboard Air Line 2 2 t 
5 tails Gas & Elec. < 4 4 Texas Pwr. & Let. 5 9 Ann Arbor = 1 1 Service Pipe Line 7 11 rate 
“ac ine a Mee ‘ 0 1 Union Electric oe 33 Atchison, Topeka &S «x # 9 Southern ..... 2 2 same 
Met lit Edis 4 United Gas ; 37 45 Atlanta & Charlotte aiioe 2 2 Southern Memphis Div. 1 1 ‘ 
chiees Madi iy : 10 Tiited Gas lneovewnent 9 9» Atlantic Coast Line 5 5 Southern Pacific oe ae tion 
a sare : 11 U ,; Baltimore & Ohio 10 16 Southern Pacific Ore. ‘Lines 12 15 
. F ‘ nited Illuminating > 1 fc f 
Michigan Consol. Gas 4 63 s % or 
iiieaiade » age ‘ Utah Pwr. & Let. .... 10 14 Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts. 1 0 Tenn. Gas Trans. 59 ~—s«69 ; 
on rn oat, % 4 Virginia Elec. & Pwr. na SS ee 0 1 Terminal Refrig. & Whss.. 3 3 ~ 
Mi er Pp = yee - : Washington Gas Let. .......... 2 4 Canadian National 1 1 Terminal R.R. Assn. of St. L. 1 1 capit 
a. ban rig 7 ? Washington Water Pwr. 11 20 Canadian Pacific .................... 3 1 Texas Eastern Trans. 1 A 7 
iss. Pwr. & gt. 1 1 ; " ss Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 4 7 Texas & New Orleans .... 5 3 ort! 
Miss. River Fuel 0 1 West Penn Elec. 1 0 2 s p 
Missouri Pub. Serv. o 1 West Penn Pwr. .................. 2 os oe a ae of th 
ic cacti Pwr ta 4 > West Texas Utilities .... 4 6 Chesapeake & Ohio .... 13 20 Tex. Pac.-Mo. Pac. Term. .... 0 ] 1 
Sistas “ © Wiantnliost Lt fs 9 Chicago, Burlington & Q. 13 12 Toledo & Ohio Central .... 2 an 
Montana-Dakota Utilities 2 1 a &- ¥ ‘ ‘hi Stata cans : a 
M Dak Utilities* 9 Western Massachusetts Co."s s 0 1 Chicago District Pipeline... 1 1 Toledo Terminal 1 M 
aaa =e : Western Massachusetts Elec. 0 1 Chicago Great Western .... 3 3 Transcontinental Gas P. L. |) 2 Tl 
eee —. ee ‘ ; cess: Mhateds ae , Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 1 0 Union Pacific : i 
ou ‘ 3 é x : * : “hicag: einen A 3 $ - Ss! 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 4 15 Wisconsin Elec. Pwr. .... 1 15 Poet ee ee _ = 
Mystic Valley Gas . 1 1 Wisconsin Mich. Pwr. 1 1 ecole e - & Pace. ace 4 Virginian Rawieessaés 5 4 abou 
ys alley Gas settee Dede Sk Gan 1 3 Chicago Union Station . a 10 Va. & Southwestern 1 1 
Narragansett Elec. een 3 S  Gitcesialn Shee. & ris = 8 8 Chicago & West. Ind. .......... 10 Me WIN occ 2 oa cance 3 2 of t 
pas er aa eseses 4 i ihe i iam. 3 6 Cincinnati Union Term. 2 2 Westcoast Trans. e 0 l that 
ew England Elec. System 1 1 iain Mah. 0 2 Cities Service Cas .............. 0 1 West Penn. Traction .... ] 1 
New England Pwr. .......... 2) oe 6 Sasuian Genie ‘ian 1 1 Cleveland Short Line .. 2 2 Western Maryland ...... 7 10 men 
ta So fe Tel. 14 5 , : Si Cleveland Union Term. 0 1 Western Pacific 2 3 3 mus’ 
ew Jersey Be __| Speraen 7 R . ‘ -_ Colo. Interstate G Pi 3 3 Wes R ‘ 1 S 
a oe AILROAD COLLATERAL TRUSTS eee 3 3 estern Rwy. of Ala. .... | ; 
New Jersey Pw r. & Lt 1 4 ; i Delaware & Hudson ..... 6 8 Wichita Union Terminal 0 1 indi. 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas .... 3 8 Canadian Pacific ............ 0 1 Denver & Rio Grande West. 2 2 Winston-Salem Southbound .. 1 l pa | 
ns 
M 
ae eS 5 eee sag r a= port 
has 
“Closely Held Corporate Stock —  CoRRECTION: In the article “Practical @ Where discretionary power permits, — 
2 2. s ° ” . : ° ‘i . A A P . 
The Trustee’s Multi-Dilemma” was the Questions on Gifts to Minors” (April, it appears that Canadian trust institu- by 
subject of a talk at the April meeting p. 320), the concluding portion of the tions are investing in equities *o 4 opir 
of the Corporate Fiduciaries of Boston, second sentence in the paragraph num- _ slightly less degree than is custome”y in the 
by F. Douglas Cochrane, partner of the bered 1 should read “and it might not the United States. From eight recent whi 
law firm of Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge be an advisable time to invest in securi- reporting sources, the range was ‘rom whe 
ech ae f 
& Rugg. ties. 50% high to a low of 23%. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY NOTES 


By HENRY ANSBACHER LONG 


Goodwill Message to Canadians 


United States publicly held invest- 
ment companies with portfolios largely 
invested in Canadian securities are 
“uniquely and peculiarly well-tailored 
to fit the requirements of Canadian na- 
tional aspirations because they provide 
the necessary funds without any of the 
major causes of friction,” Hardwick 
Stires. Chairman of the Committee of 
Canadian Investment Companies, told 
the Canadian Public Relations Society’s 
Tenth Annual Conference. On May 2 
Mr. Stires, president of the Scudder 
Fund of Canada, described how his com- 
pany as the first, and the seven other 
similiar investment companies organized 
for the most part only four years ago, 
had already put more than $300 mil- 
lion to work in the economy of Canada 
representing the invested funds of over 
130.000 United States both 
large and small. 

He pointed out that in 1957 the “net 
purchases of Canadian securities by 
these companies were almost the equiva- 
lent of the net purchases of Canadian 
shares by all U. S. investors”; i.e., mar- 
ketable outstanding shares. Leaving out 
considerations of its tremendous wealth 
in minerals, Canada is especially attrac- 
tive to the American investor because 
its population is growing at a faster 
rate than that in the United States, the 
same can be said for industrial produc- 
tion and profits after taxes, the climate 
for foreign investment is extremely hos- 
pitable, and no tax exists on realized 
capital gains. Through the medium of the 
portfolio investment company hundreds 
of thousands of U. S. citizens are taking 
an added interest in the Dominion. 


investors 


There has been 


great concern ex- 
pressed in certain Canadian quarters 
about control of some Canadian sectors 
of the economy by U. S. capital. But 
that has been because of direct invest- 
ment in Canadian subsidiaries. Canada 
must have outside capital to supplement 
indigenous savings needed for its ex- 
pansion, Mr. Stires emphasized. 


Mr. Walter Gordon, whose final re- 
port «n “Canada’s Economic Resources” 
has jist been published, reiterated the 
impo:tant part that should be played 
y n nority security interests in devel- 


opins the Canadian economy such as 
the roup of investment companies 
whic] Scudder’s president represented 
wher according to Mr. Stires, he stated: 
May (958 


“Let there be no mistake about 
this. Canada welcomes and will con- 
tinue to welcome capital from other 
countries . . . The concern which has 
been expressed about U.S. and foreign 
investment in Canada — a concern 
which in some degree I share myself 
— relates exclusively to the control, 
by non-residents of wholly-owned 
Canadian subsidiary companies, which, 
because of their size, have acquired 
a dominating position and influence in 
certain key industries.” 

Mr. Stires emphasized that the com- 
panies he represented were the ideal in- 
vestment vehicles both as concerned the 
United States investor and the Canadian 
recipient of his investment, since they 
were by their very nature only minority 
shareholders whose sole interest was to 
participate in the growth of their port- 
folio companies investmentwise. They 
actively sought the advice of Canadians 
many of whom were represented on their 
boards and by policy they ploughed back 
for reinvestment both dividend income 
and capital gains realized. Representing 
a pool of international investment capi- 
tal such as this, Mr. Stires certainly was 
a welcome ambassador of goodwill, par- 
ticulalry at this time. 


California Continues Mutual Lead 


Residents of California continued to 
buy more mutual funds in 1957 than 
those of any other state as they had dur- 
ing the previous three years, according 
to a recent survey released by the in- 
vestment company trade association. 
New York residents were second in in- 
terest, followed by Pennsylvanians, a 
regional preference unchanged over the 
last several years. The top half dozen 
states, which included Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and Missouri, accounted for 
over fifty percent of all mutual funds 
sold during 1957. Breakdown by volume 


and percentage of the leading six states 
follows: 


Sales Per cent 

($1000) Total 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
California 240,258 222.489 17.84 16.00 
New York 197,163 218,039 14.64 15.68 
Penn. __.... 84,036 89,830 6.24 6.46 
Illinois _ 64,375 66,469 4.78 4.78 
Mass. 60,603 62,575 4.50 4.50 
Missouri 58.987 60,628 4.38 4.36 


Stock Funds’ Portfolio 
Sales Increase 70% 


Mutual funds characterized by their 
concentration of investments in common 
stocks apparently were none too opti- 
mistic about the immediate future of 
stock prices in general during the first 
quarter of 1958 as they increased their 
sales of junior equities by 70% over 
what they had been in the final 1957 pe- 
riod. According to the regular survey of 
investment company portfolio activity, 
published by this writer in Barron’s, al- 
though buying still had a slight edge in 
this common stock category, the selling 
by the closed-end companies presented 
an over-all investment company attitude 
toward equities more unfriendly than 
for some time. 


A distinctly defensive attitude was 
evident in the increase in cash and equiv- 
alents of two-thirds of the common stock 
mutuals as well as the selection of those 
stock groups included in the top dozen 
to be purchased on balance. These were 
headed by the electric utilities, followed 
by the banking and natural gas issues, 
with the drug, insurance and food stocks 
also popular. Buying of the finance 
companies doubled and tobaccos main- 
tained the interest of purchasers. Pur- 
chase transactions about equaled the 
selling in four popular groups of the 
previous three months — oils, building 
construction and equipments, chemicals 
and electronics. Industrial machinery 
and equipment shares, the non-ferrous 
metals (emphasis on the coppers), rails, 











EATON & HOWARD BALANCED FUND 


A mutual investment fund with diversified holdings of investment 


quality bonds, preferred and common stocks selected for reason- 


able current income and for possible growth of principal and income. 





Managed by 
EATON & HOWARD 
INCORPORATED 
24 Federal Street BOSTON Russ Building 
BOSTON ESTABLISHED 1924 SAN FRANCISCO 
Prospectus from your Investment Dealer or the above. 
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aircrafts and rubbers were weighted on 
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uri- 
the selling side. are joining the list of those funds that _ ties. 
Issues to be bought on balance by six have increased their portfolios through . ' a 
or more managements included General the exchange of shares for assets ‘or Investors’ Interest in Mutuals a 
" * e e not a 
Motors (6), Chemical Corn Exchange shares of smaller investment companies. Still Trails 1957 sate 
Bank (7), First National City Bank American Mutual of Los Angeles has The enthusiasm of investors for the B) and « 
(7), Merck (10), Parke Davis (6), recently acquired the assets of Bareco mutuals, as evidenced by the net sales § — 
Commercial Credit (6), Travelers In- Investment Co. of Tulsa, valued at al- (gross sales less redemptions) to the 
surance (6, Northern Natural Gas (7),* most $4 million, through the issuance of _ public by sponsors, continued to trail 
International Business Machines (7), 515,448 additional shares of its stock that of a year earlier, a trend whic! we 
St. Regis Paper (6), Gulf Oil (6), Royal at asset value. The principal holding of noted that commenced in the final! two 
Dutch Petroleum (28),* Standard Oil, Bareco consists of shares of the Petro- months of 1957 (T&E, Feb. 1953. p. 
Indiana (6), Texas Co. (8), American lite Corp. valued at over $2 million; the 133). However, the percentage decline 
Telephone and Telegraph (6), Good- remainder is in other common stocks currently from the previous year was 
year (6), and United States Steel (10). and U. S. Treasury Bills. Following the leveling off at about half that experi- 
Among those companies noticeably out acquisitions, assets of American reached enced during November and December. 
of favor with at least six management $75 million at the end of last month. Monthly sales figures for the first quar- 
groups were National Lead (8), Ameri- The State Street acquisition is tech- ters of 1957 and 1958 follow: 
can Cyanamid (6), General Electric nically a merger and upon receipt later Mutual Fund Sales — First Quarter 
(7), Caterpillar Tractor (8), Alumini- of favorable tax and regulatory rulings (millions of Dollars) 
um, Ltd. (6), Phelps Dodge (6), Ame- jg subject to approval of shareholders. C aie N . Renal 
rada (8), Socony Mobil Oil (8) and he investment company to be merged pr rye rere ie Joh 
iis at ie : a eee : reed, = Jan. 131.6 101.2 149.9 11268 yw. 
outher Rainway (6). the J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co. of Feb, 96.4 66.9 105.8 725 New 
Mutuals Increase Size Indianapolis, has assets of approximate- Mar. 105.7 73.8 111.7 80.08 ¢,, 
cates ly $8,700,000, consisting of cash, short ae... eee —— Sow, 
Through Acquisitions Diseeiti 6 Total . 333.7 2419 3674 26518 v" 
7 term governments and marketable stocks Wel 
Two mutuals, American Mutual Fund, pea Wh: 
and bonds. Existing assets of State Street o Willi S is he 
*Purchased partly with rights. were valued at approximately $155 mil- I _ “Tut = geod — We 
lion at the end of April. RE Sao =e AVER 
. In response to the strong demand for}. croc 
r ensecoes* a an" 3 New Fund Will Favor its shares the One William Street Fund Affi 
ico! i Textile Securities has about quintupled its initial publicf Bro 
‘ ae ‘ Worth Fund, Inc., a new closed-end offering which is expected to be com- re 
‘ ' investment company, is offering 400,000 pleted about the end of this month. Leh- 94 
: THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY : $12 : th F mers 
' ' of its shares at $12.50 per share on a_ man Brothers along with approximately Div 
‘ New York 20, N. Y. ‘ cc ” ° n ° 4 ; 
' ' best efforts” basis through Cherokee 700 investment bankers and dealers are Dre 
+ QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS : ~ se . ae cos ‘ are. E 
: : Securities Corp. of Southern Pines, N.C. underwriting 16 million shares at $12.50 at 
+ have been declared as follows: : a ; : “11: Fid 
i icectaie neal : The fund, a non-diversified company, per share instead of the 3 million or- Per 
‘ ‘ _ ‘ ~ a ° ur 
S sixty conte ($60) per share was organized for the primary purpose iginally planned, in one of the largest "i 
H ; : of making investments in industries syndicates ever formed for the purpose lest 
+ $4 Cumulative Preferred Stock | h nee ee { di uti . “o _ 
one dollar ($1) per share } where depresse prices appear to repre- oO ist] uting a new issue O common 8 
d Math: dividends com peyehie Jone ' sent undervalued investment opportuni- stock. Upon completion of the initial -e 
s 16, 1958 to stockholders of record } ties on the basis of long-range economic offering, the investment company will 
{ at the close of business May 22, } 9 : . ° : er: Ma 
1958. i and related factors.” Its objectives will commence operations as a conventional Ma 
: WILLIAM FEICK, Jr. ! ; ; ‘easy! : 
: Vice-President and Treasurer $ be long-term capital gains. The manage- mutual, offering its shares continuously. Mu 
‘ » . ' . ~~) ° . J 
May 7, 1958. : ment expects to invest up to 65% of the On the basis of the increased number Nat 
‘ * th consecutive 1 P re P - 4 Nat 
H 119 dividend : fund’s gross assets in the textile and al- of shares, it is expected that the fund - 
hUWeeeoeecucunuconsecessuceecous ] 8 i ‘ P . I ‘ Sel 
aa lied industries. The balance of available will begin business with assets of over} ,, 
funds will be placed initially in insur- $220 million, larger than the initial size Sta 
ance, transportation, building, finance, of any other mutual. Wa 
SOUTHERN ~ & AVE 
NATURAL GAS 500 § 
a TENNESSEE es 
Birmingham, Alabama ee 
Common Stock Dividend No. 77 G A S 
A regular quarterly divi- TRANSMISSION COMPANY COL 
dend of 50 cents per share | dates 
has been declared on the AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS ' Sultar 
Common Stock of Southern HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Natural Gas Company, pay- a 
able June 13, 1958 to 2 
stockholders of record at the The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per INCC 
close of business on May DIVIDEND share has been declared on the Common se 
29, ee Ries, NO. 43 Stock, payable June 16, 1958 to stock- om 
em holders of record on May 23, 1958. (c)— 
Dated: April 26, 1958. J. E. IVINS, Secretary 4 
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Indices are based on fund operation during the period covered and are No responsibility is assumed in so far as compliance with the Statement 
. ‘ ‘ of Policy is concerned for the employment in whole or in part of the 
not a representation of future results. They should be considered in the index by issuers, underwriters or dealers. Principal indices for April 
light of the individual companies’ investment policies and objectives el eee yoy = = Pg wi pool —. ae aaa 
the and the characteristics and qualities of the investments of these companies. These will soon be added to a revised short form index. 
So —— 
. o- cet sana died as I 6t 7t 16¢ 17 18 19 20 
ral eference shou e made to the introduc- * 
1 wef | tory article in July 1949 issue, outlining pur- |}, )31/3. “ = A asieiiae hast Bane. iv. F om ine 5-Yr. Avg. 
two — ; hd et age ee coo in Principal : ved P Die BE) Net. Invest. 
selecti a st-of- verages, of er nvest. ap. “ 
» p. periods and in interpretation of data. Principal Low High eeeaiges Inc. Distr 4/30/58 neds 
cline 
was § BALANCED FUNDS 
aa American Business Shares _ 65.9 1977.2 +176.6 3.76 0.00 41119 3.56 
Axe-Houghton Fund “A” — | 714 275.8 256.7 3.36 3.14 166.0 2.83 
nber.f Axe-Houghton Fund “B” _ 83.1 316.4 $289.4 3.51 2.89 4204.5 3.26 
juar- CET he ec se oc = 103.1 60.2 250.1 7240.9 3.14 5.27 ¥175.7 2.98 
Commonwealth Investment — 106.3 73.5 306.9 282.3 3.46 2.38 219.1 3.30 
. Eaton & Howard Balanced _-_ 114.5 73.6 274.7 257.4 3.09 1.83 2192 3.10 
Fully Administered Fund (Group Securities) _ — 69.4 192.0 187.6 4.13 1.20 133.2 3.64 
General investors Trust 110.0 65.2 189.7 175.5 4.35 5.33 117.9 3.80 
Net Investors iutual = 73.5 217.2 205.3 3.82 0.81 167.3 3.69 @ 
112.6 Johnston Mutual Fund ~—e — 280.7 258.1 3.45 2.30 218.5 3.30 @ 
aaa Nation-Wide Securities** 102.6 59.6 185.7 181.6 3.86 3.70 136.8 3.65 
mee New England Fund 117.4 | 61.4 205.5 4197.7 | 3.81 1.00 7142.1 3.73 

‘ George Putnam Fund _-._ ; = 69.2 219.4 204.3 3.38 2.28 156.0 3.25 
265.1 Scudder Stevens & Clark _ pees 97.4 80.9 216.5 199.2 3.46 0.84 155.9 3.15 
i Wellington Fund 105.2 75.0 230.3 215.9 3.41 3.19 155.8 3.26 

Whitehall Fund : eee = 278.3 273.8 3.75 3.26 210.2 3.60 e 
Wisconsin Fund, Inc. +e (c) ocd ulectsis eels —_ 65.1 314.2 ~296.7 3.62 ee | 7190.7 3.42 
AVERAGE: BALANCED FUNDS __ 107.1 70.1 288.5 225.1 3.61 2.46 161.4 3.38 
d for} stock FUNDS 
Fund Affiliated Fund*** 200 — | 50.2 4259.4 259.4 3.70 3.22 154.1 3.74 
ublic Broad Street oaliiniaa Corp. . atensiincnsicennies 109.9 60.1 330.6 316.9 3.84 2.08 244.4 3.91 
com Bullock Fund | 109.8 | 61.0 © 881.0 304.1 | 3.09 5.01 293.5 3.21 
Leh. Delaware Fund -_ : Jase! a 76.1 224.3 212.2 3.42 4.444 107.1 3.32 
rc Diversified Investment ‘Fund, ‘Ine. #8*(C) ae — _— 226.8 201.4 4.53 2.27 158.6 4.33 e 
ately Dividend Shares 109.0 62.1 264.9 4252.4 3.46 3.55 4191.2 3.32 
's are I tp tcensennaencesicensanincsseisecse — — 332.2 320.0 2.15 1.94 +260.3 2.46 @ 
12.50 Eaton & Howard Stock _.-- 107.1 62.7 402.9 362.0 2.66 0.95 301.1 2.72 
» I cls eae enaccilesbesipbonbonsnseivein — —- 881.1 332.4 3.58 2.86 263.7 3.79 @ 

3 Fundamental Investors — == 105.2 64.8 437.0 379.4 3.19 1.89 299.2 3.32 
irgest | Incorporated Investors 103.6 63.9 489.0 341.3 2.68 3.15 242.5 2.84 
rpose Institutional Foundation Fund (c) — — 256.3 232.3 4.60 3.92 160.1 3.90 e 
nmon Investment Co. of America —. —= 69.0 831.8 305.0 2.80 4.85 186.9 2.84 
nitial Knickerbocker Fund (c) —-...-..---------- — 59.8 146.3 4140.5 3.76 3.66 +76.9 3.34 
wl Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund (c) . ee 72.4 74.2 246.5 +234.6 3.41 4.48 7147.1 3.07 
: Massachusetts Investors Trust 110.7 50.7 356.8 311.8 3.46 1.47 278.8 3.67 
tional Mass. Investors Growth Stk. Fund . nae 114.2 57.4 400.8 346.1 1.94 1.94 263.4 2.14 
ously. Mutual Investment Fund (c) _ 129.7 56.1 220.4 206.0 3.37 2.40 152.0 2.93 
imber National Investors _..... ees — 60.7 446.3 400.2 2.41 3.37 288.1 2.59 
fal National Securities — Income***(c) ___ — 66.0 147.7 +129.0 5.45 4.57 + 97.7 5.10 @ 

Selected American Shares 123.8 60.9 274.7 247.8 3.55 2.97 157.8 3.39 

OVET Sovereign Investors aa en eee eee — | 625 211.8 186.1 4.15 1.84 149.6 3.98 
| size} State Street Investment Corp. 92.8 | 60.7 324.0 283.4 2.88 3.84 152.7 2.70 
Wall Street Investing Corp. (a) . edit ee — — 363.5 340.3 3.25 1.36 310.5 3.28 e 
AVERAGE: STOCK FUNDS _.__>>_S 107.4 62.5 $15.3 288.8 3.22 2.95 207.3 3.18 
300 STOCK INDEX (Standard & Poor’s)n __ 107.5 59.8 898.2 347.8 — — — —_ 
| CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (B.L.S.)n _ _ 99.7 206.9 — — — — -- 
Base index number of 100 is the offering price on Dec. 30, 1939. 
| COL. 6 7, and 16 arrived at as follows: To the bid prices at the respective COL. 17 represents figure obtained by dividing such dividends accruing over 
dates indicated are added all capital distributions to such date and the re- the annual period ending with the stated date by the average of the twelve 
sultant sum is divided by the 1939 base offering price. month-end offering prices ending on the corresponding date. 
} 19 . . . . 
| 0b. represents the current month-end bid (col. 16 less all capital distri i2trbution, it any, from capital gains oF any other source, forthe current 
? annual period. 
INCO] E PERCENTAGE includes only those dividends paid by the com- COMPANIES ORGANIZED AFTER 1939 are given an initial index number 
Panies out of income earned from dividends and interest on their portfolio on the date they commence business equal to the average of all those stock 
eau (excluding all capital distributions). or balanced funds in existence at the time. 
ae revised series adjusted to 1939 base. t—Adjustment for capital gains tax will be made in **Became Balanced Fund in 1945. 
¢)—F grouping awaits new detailed classifications. revised index. ***Not included in balanced or stock average. 
(a)—T ses not reflect new acquisition cost. +Ex-dividend current month. **#*Name changed from Nesbett Fund. 
@Principal index begins after 1939 base date. Dreyfus now in stock grouping; New England in 
tHigh reached current month. balanced. 
COPYRIGHT 1958 BY HENRY ANSBACHER LONG. 
TATES 
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VER FOUR MONTHS HAVE ELAPSED 
QO since the United States’ first large- 
scale nuclear power plant, at Shipping- 
port, Pennsylvania, went on the line. 
Last December 18th power from the 
plant began flowing through the system 
of the Duquesne Light Company, which 
owns the generating facility and operates 
the entire plant (the Atomic Energy 
Commission owns the reactor). Let’s see 
what Shippingport has taught us so far 
about the economics of nuclear power, 
and what we may expect to learn. 

At initial net electric power output of 
60,000 kilowatts, (to be increased later 
to 100,000 kilowatts or more), the cost 
of power from Shippingport is currently 
about 64.4 mills per kilowatthour, com- 
pared with a nationwide average cost of 
about 4.3 mills from conventional plants. 
To answer the obvious question — why 
so high? — we have to examine the 
elements of this cost. 

The capital investment charge, which 
accounts for about a third of the power 
costs, covers many special design fea- 
tures not necessary for a utility plant. 
For example, because Shippingport is 
an experimental facility, it has more 
measurement points than would be 
needed under ordinary conditions. 

Also, Shippingport being a “first,” 
capital costs included research on such 
things as fuel materials. At one time 
core manufacture was stopped for a 
month to solve a welding problem. 

Such problems delayed completion of 
Shippingport only five months (it had 
been originally scheduled for July 
1957), but total cost soared from the 
estimated $47.8 million to $72.5 million. 

But the larest cost item in Shipping- 
port’s 64.4 mill power is the nuclear 
fuel, at 15 times the cost of conventional 
fuel. Expensive fabrication of core ele- 
ments was one factor. 

In short, Shippingport was built more 
as a large-scale research project than as 
an operating utility plant. Nevertheless, 
experience gained at Shippingport will 
help reduce the cost of future nuclear 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY REPORT 


Developments of Investment and Commercial Interest 


GROUNDWORK BEING LAID IN ATOMIC 
POWER ECONOMICS 


VINCENT R. FOWLER 


plants. It will have served a useful eco- 
nomic purpose if it only points to the 
areas where future nuclear 
plants must be reduced — such as fuel 
fabrication and development of failure- 
proof fuel elements. 


costs on 


The Atomic Energy Commission takes 
the that “The important thing 
about it is not the cost of the power it 
produces, which we have known from 
the first would be high, but the fact that 
it exists and that from it we can learn 
important things about design, construc- 


view 


tion and operation of full-scale nuclear 
power plants.” 


“Several important favorable facts 
concerning the station’s performance 
have already been established,” Du- 


quesne Light’s Chairman, Philip Fleger. 
told stockholders April 24 in his first 


quarter report. “It appears that the sta- 





Core tank being lowered into place in the 
graphite reflector of the 1,000 KW research 
nuclear reactor nearing completion at the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
Cambridge. Tank will hold the heavy water 
moderator for the MTR type fuel elements. 
An unusual feature of the reactor, the first in 
New England, designed and being built by 
the Nuclear Products-Erco division of ACF 
Industries, is the medical facility room, lo- 
cated beneath the core tank, which will be 
used for neutron-beam therapy as a method 
of treating cancer in human patients. 


Senior Vice President, Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. in charge of Nuclear Energy Division 


tion can be started up from a hot condi- 
tion in the same time as a conventional 
station, that output from the 
reactor will automatically follow all but 
the very largest system load changes. 


power 


and that abnormal conditions during 
severe load drops can be corrected more 
quickly than in a conventional station.” 
Noting that Shippingport has twice been 
used for firm capacity during scheduled 
outages of other equipment, he asserted 
that 
mental operating costs at Shippingport 


“The difference between the incre- 


and at the company’s oldest generating 
station, as well as the cost of purchased 
power, favored the use of Shippingport 
during these outages.” 

In a statement to Nucleonics maga- 
zine, Fleger made the following explana- 
tion for his company’s venture into 
nuclear power: 

“Despite the enormous increase in 
labor, material and tax costs in the past 
30 years, the electric utility industry is 
delivering electricity today at an average 
price which is only about three-fourths 
of what it was in the mid-20’s, while 
the average price of residential elec- 
tricity has half in that 
period. Very few businesses can match 


been cut in 


this record. 

“But what does the future hold? On 
the one hand, we appear to be faced 
with a continuing rise in the general 
price level. On the other hand, the effec- 
tiveness of our industry’s principal 
methods of offsetting rising prices has 
been declining in recent years. As a re- 
sult, it is doubtful that we can continue 
to hold down the price of electricity 
unless we develop some new methods of 
controlling our costs. At the present time 
the only new development in the electric 
utility industry which offers a chance 
for large-scale cost control, at least over 
the long term, is atomic power.” 

Fleger gave these arguments for large 
scale trial of designs such as at Ship- 
pingport: 

1. “Research and development ‘ust 

continue indefinitely . . . howeve?; 
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the only way to come to grips with 
the problem of ultimate economic 
utilization of the atom in _ the 
generation of electricity is by build- 
ing and operating full-scale plants. 

2. The problems can be seen in full 
dimension and their economic sig- 
nificance accurately assessed.” 

3. Operating plants as integral parts 
of utility systems bring to bear 
“the electric utility industry’s in- 
centive to keep down the cost of 
electricity, as well as its long ex- 
perience in power generation.” 

4. “Shippingport is also an effective 
vehicle for providing the industry 
with immediate assistance in de- 
sign, training of operating person- 
nel, and understanding of oper- 


“Fission and fusion are undoubtedly 
the two principal long-term prospects for 
basic change in the technology of the 
utility industry. Fortunately, and for the 
reasons stated, both of these funda- 
mental and revolutionary changes will 
become operational and practical at an 
evolutionary rate.” 


Long-Range Technical Possibilities 


Long-range technical possibilities 
which, according to Dr. Suits, “may in 
the future create an appreciable pertur- 
bation on electric power production” if 
they should become economically feas- 
ible, include the following: 


(Superconductivity is a little un- 
derstood phenomenon in which elec- 
trical resistance of certain mate- 
rials disappears completely when 
their temperatures approach abso- 
lute zero.) 

3. Long-range development of a de- 
vice — known as the “fuel cell” — 
to convert chemical energy directly 
into electricity, similar to an or- 
dinary battery but consuming 
cheap fuel materials. 

4. Large-scale direct conversions of 
solar energy into electrical energy, 
although “in this country it will 
not be economically feasible for 
bulk electric power generations for 
many years to come.” 

5. Large-scale direct conversion of 
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may not ultimately prove to have any 
economic feasibility. Meanwhile, indus- 
try experts expect small incremental im- 
provements in utility plant efficiency al- 
though nothing like the 5% per year 
gain over the past five years. 

First costs per kilowatt of turbine- 
generator units, and operating labor 
costs as well, are expected to be sig- 
nificantly reduced as the industry moves 
toward larger units, in the range of 
150,000 to 500,000 kilowatts. 

A limited reduction in fuel consump- 
tion per kilowatthour is expected, in 
the nature of one to one and one-half 
per cent a year for the next ten years. 

Gas turbines, adapted to use coal fuel, 
may prove practicable for end-of-line 
and peak-load installations, with lower 
first cost. 

Where a good, large source of coal is 
available and the power station is large, 
coal pipelines probably will come into 
wider use. The Cleveland Electric Illum- 
inating Company is effectively using this 
coal transportation method today. 

Another answer to rising freight rates 
(with no ceiling in sight) may be the 
building of large generating plants at 
the coal mine-mouths and utilizing high 
voltage transmission lines to load cen- 
ters. Recent studies indicate it is cheaper 
to transmit electricity 250 miles from a 
large mine-mouth plant operating at 
high load factor than it is to ship coal 
by rail to a power plant located at the 
load center. Meanwhile, studies are pro- 
ceeding on using increasingly higher 
voltages which would reduce line losses. 


Roundup of Recent 
Nuclear Developments 


The Navy’s Bureau of Ships claims to 
be “on the verge of a breakthrough” in 
attempts to convert heat directly into 
electricity. The Navy is committed to a 
growing fleet of nuclear-power vessels. 
The keel of world’s first commercial nu- 
clear vessel, the NS Savannah, will be 
laid on May 22nd in the yard of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation. A 
bill was introduced in Congress to au- 
thorize construction of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaker for the Coast Guard. 
Russia already has such a vessel. 

Rep. Engle of California introduced 
a bill calling for large-scale tests in his 
state on the conversion of salt to fresh 
water, possibly using a nuclear reactor 
as the heat source. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
selected the Bechtel Corporation as 
architect-engineer for the nuclear reactor 
to be constructed at Hallam, Nebraska, 
by AEC under a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the Consumers Public Power 
District. Technical responsibility for the 
nuclear reactor facilities is being handled 
by Atomics International Division of 
North American Aviation. The plant will 
generate 75,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

AEC announced last month that it will 
expand to a limited extent its domestic 
uranium procurement program, which 
had been cut back last October to pre- 
vent what AEC called “over-expansion 
of production facilities.” AEC said that 
additional mill capacities should be pro- 
vided in five uranium areas and gave 
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Heart of Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant — 91-ton stainless steel reactor vessel being 


transferred from barge at Columbia Park, Ohio, to a specially modified rail car for ship- 

ment to Atomic Plant site near Monroe, Mich. The huge container moved by barge over 

928 miles on the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers and five railroads cooperated in transporting 

the vessel over 670 miles of track to its destination at Lagoona Beach, Mich., where it was 

due on May 1. It is within this component that fissioning and breeding occurs in reactor 
facility being built by Power Reactor Development Co. 
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the following “minimum” figures for 
new mill capacity needed: Sout! cast 
Texas, 600 tons per day; North Da’ ota. 
South Dakota (lignites), 600 tons 
day; Wyoming, 1,700 tons per «ay; 
Colorado Front Range, 200 tons 
day; Nevada (Austin), 200 tons 
day. 

It was reported that AEC and North 
American’s Atomics International |iyj- 
sion have reached an agreement on all 
major issues of negotiations for con- 
struction of a $16.3 million power re- 
actor for the city of Piqua, Ohio. 





The Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power 
Associates, Inc. (CVNPA) have again 
requested AEC to approve their applica- 
tion for construction of a nuclear plant 


















near Columbia, South Carolina. The 
plant proposal, first made in August 
1957, calls for completion in 1962 of a 
19,000 kilowatt plant costing in excess 
of $26,000,000. CVNPA members are 
Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
Duke Power Company, Carolina Power 
& Light Company and South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Company. 

During April the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation announced formation of 
Georgia Nuclear Laboratories for the de- 
sign and manufacture of nuclear re- 
actors for the generation of industrial 
heat, and also for design and construc- 
tion of research and training reactors 
for universities and small portable power 
units. As pointed out in this column in 
March, application of nuclear processes 
to the production of industrial heat ap- 
pears promising. 


In Washington debate continued over 
the government’s atomic policy. The 
most controversial item is the 4300.- 
000,000 government program for ac- 
celerated reactor development and con- 
struction, which was worked out by AEC 
and the Congressional Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee in prolonged negotia- 
tions over the last four months. The 
Budget Bureau is opposed and AEC 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss has gone 
over its head to President Eisenhower. 
Washington observers see little chance 
for Administration approval. 


Disagreement also continued on the 
government-guaranteed price for plu- 
tonium, currently set at $30 per gram. 
The price at which AEC has committed 
itself to buy plutonium from domestic 
reactors is important to power eco 
nomics because all nuclear power })iants 
produce plutonium as well as power 
and its only current use is in a‘omic 
weapons. 


A A A 
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One of the fuzzier areas of investment 
management philosophy relates to prudent 
procedure in the sale of securities of good 
companies for purposes other than to raise 
cash. There are also differences of opinion 
as to the policy to pursue with securities of 
companies with dimming prospects. 

The large life insurance companies ‘tra- 
ditionally have purchased investments for 
the “run off.” Formerly, the insurance com- 
panies scrutinized the underlying security: 
more recently, with the acceleration of 
direct lending, indenture provisions permit 
safeguarding action by the lender prior to 
the dissipation of the cuurent assets of the 
borrower. 

Although 
include a 


most direct loan agreements 
provision that the lender may 


O. ROGERS FLYNN, 


Contributing Editor 


request the borrower to substitute nego- 
tiable bonds or notes in $1000 denomina- 
tions for the unpaid balance of the obliga- 
tion, the “marketability provision” is in- 
cluded to comply with statutory require- 
ments and is no indication that the lending 
insurance company will seek to liquidate its 
loan by sale prior to maturity. 

Supporting the policy of protecting in- 
vestments by taking action under indenture 
provisions rather than by sale to less wary 
purchasers is a recognition of the practical 
difficulties of liquidating large block hold- 
ings. With constant or increasing flow of 
new funds from policyholder payments and 
the re-payment of earlier loans that have 
been staggered by maturities, the insurance 
companies do not need to sell securities to 





ANACONDA CO. 


CLype E. WEED, president 


Chilean production of copper has de- 
clined from 716 million pounds in 1943 
to 436 million pounds in 1953. Since 
imposition of the “Copper Law.” the 
Company has modernized its sulphide 
plant to 50 million pounds capacity. 
Company estimates 800 million pounds 
of low-cost copper per year from Chile 
after its modernization and development 
program is completed. 

With consumer inventories declining. 
improvement in copper sales is expected 
in the near future, barring complete 
breakdown of the economy. 

From the end of the war to January 
1957, Anaconda spent $447 million on 
rehabilitation and expansion, more than 
total book value at the beginning of 
the program. 

Depreciation and amortization iotals 
about $40 million annually, equivalent 
to $3.30 per share. In addition to short 
term debt of $38 million, Company owes 
life insurance companies $65 million; 
repay nent commences in 1965, at $4.6 
million annually. 

Ch: -ago Society, May 10, 1958. 


CITIYENS UTILITIES CO. 


Rick xp L, RosENTHAL, president 


Company is currently in active nego- 
liatio’ to acquire four water, three tele- 
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MANAGEMENT SPEAKS... 


Abstracts and quotations from recent talks by the top 
management of companies whose securities are of interest 
for trust fund and other institutional investors. 


Jr. 


maintain a high level of portfolio quality. 
Selling to improve income is also imprac- 
tical when the maintenance of uninterrupted 
income is the primary investment objective. 

The policies of the large insurance com- 
panies that deal in “dollar contracts” with 
justify a “no sale” policy of investment 
management for individual investors; or 
for institutional investors that make the 
growth of principal a major or minor goal. 

Stocks of good companies do become over- 
priced in the market, when appraised by 
the recognized techniques of security analy- 
sis. Should such a situation be ignored? 

In the next few issues this department will 
examine some of the more or less con- 
flicting points of view as to the handling 
of the “sell side” by the prudent investor. 





phone, one electric and four gas proper- 
ties. New acquisitions, in addition to 
continuing growth of present properties, 
are expected to bring per share earnings 
in 1958 to a new high for the 14th suc- 
cessive year. 

Contemplated financing in the im- 
mediate future will be confined to debt 
securities. By the end of 1958, Com- 
pany expects to have for sale under its 
first mortgage bond indenture a total 
of $7.4 million par value, to refund 
estimated bank borrowing of $3.5 mil- 
lion at that date, which would provide 
about $3.9 million for new acquisitions. 

Los Angeles Society, May 10, 1958. 


GARDNER-DENVER, CO. 
G. V. LEEcE, president 


First quarter income declines 30% 
to 73c per share. Part of the decline 
was attributed to inability to reduce 
heavy manufacturing operations on 
short notice. 

Oil field, general industrial and con- 
struction business is expected to in- 
crease sufficiently to absorb $1 million 
increase of inventories since end of 
1957. 

Company is increasing its share of 
electronics business by production of 
“Wire-wrap” tools for assembly work. 
Hughes Aircraft Company has accepted 
delivery of new machine to wire elec- 
tronics computers automatically, at an 


estimated reduction in cost of 50% in 
comparison with conventional wiring 
techniques. 

New York Society, May 25, 1958. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Harry A. BuLLis, chairman 
Cuar es H. BELL, president 


About 25% sales come from products 
not in production 10 years ago. 16 new 
foods have been introduced in the past 
3 years and 12 new products so far 
in 1958. Over $4 million is invested an- 
nually in food, feed, and chemical re- 
search programs; and in addition more 
than $5.5 million for contract research 
at its mechanical division, where a:staff 
of 400 researchers work in the electro- 
mechanical field. 

The Chairman noted that the decline 
in the economy was slowing down, and 
might be reaching its low point, but 
did not see for the immediate future 
anything to give it a lift. Inventory ad- 
justments may not be sufficient to turn 
the economy to recovery. 


New York Society, April 21, 1958. 


HALLIBURTON OIL WELL 
CEMENTING CO. 
L. B. MEADERs, president 


In 1957, Company derived $123.4 
million, or 64% of its consolidated rev- 
enue from various services used in oil 
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drilling during productive life of wells. 
Most of Halliburton’s services could be 
performed by oil companies themselves, 
if it were practical for each company to 
maintain the necessary staff, equipment 
and supplies for such specialized work 
in all areas of operation. 


Company and its subsidiaries main- 
tain over 200 offices or service locations 
in 22 states and 82 points in 19 foreign 
countries. Company spent $3.9 million 
on research in 1957; recent develop- 
ments include chemicals for remedial 
work in drilling oil and gas wells. 

Los Angeles Society, April 18, 1958. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


ANDREW FLETCHER, president 


Through most of 1955 and all of 
1956, the U.S. government supported 
lead and zinc prices by taking surplus 
metal for stockpiling and maintaining 
a barter program of exchanging surplus 
agricultural commodities for strategic 
materials. 

In 1957, without government support, 
domestic metal prices dropped from 


l6c to 13c for lead and from 13.5c to 
10c for zinc. World metal prices were 
below 9c for lead and 8c for zinc. 

Attributing over-production to gov- 
ernment production and foreign aid 
programs, the company maintains that 
the government should assume major 
responsibility by curbing “execessive” 
imports to maintain “peril points” in 
U.S. markets of 17c per pound for lead 
and 14.5c per pound for zinc. Below 
these points, a tax is suggested to apply 
to lead imports of le for each le drop 
in price, to a maximum of 3c _ per 
pound; maximum tax for zinc suggested 
of 2c per pound for prices below 12.5c. 

Foreign operations in the Argentine 
and North Africa contributed over $2.5 
million in first quarter of 1958. Lack- 
ing protection, Company’s major effort 
will be directed to further investment 
in foreign operations. 


New York Society, May 10, 1958. 


SCHERING CORP. 


MortiM_er J. Fox, Jr.. 
vice president and treasurer 


Since 1942, $20 million in research 
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accumulation of capital. 


not later than June 30, 1958. 





1,000,000 Shares 


(Amount currently being registered) 


THE CHASE FUND OF BOSTON 
Shares, $1 Par Value 
Offering Price $10.00 Per Share 


(In single transactions involving less than $10,000) 


The primary investment objective of The Chase Fund of Boston is to seek capital 
appreciation. The Fund will retain and reinvest for the benefit of its shareholders 
any net long term capital gains realized from its portfolio transactions. It is designed 
to meet the requirements of investors, both large and small, whose principal goal is 


These shares will be offered to the public commencing on or about June 3, 1958, 
through a group of underwriters headed by the undersigned. 
The Fund will become an open-end investment company with redeemable shares 


A registration statement relating to these securities has been filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission but has not yet become effective. These securities may not be sold nor may offers to buy 
be accepted prior to the time the registration statement becomes effective. This advertisement shall 
not constitute an offer to sell or the solicitation of an offer to buy nor shall there be any sale of these 
securities in any State in which such offer, solicitation or sale would be unlawful prior to registration 
or qualification under the securities laws of any such State. 


A copy of the Preliminary Prospectus may be obtained from your 
local broker or dealer or by writing the undersigned. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL € Co. 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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has developed products with sale. of 
over $60 million annually. In 1957. re. 
search totaled $5.2 million, and ill 
reach $6 million for 1958. Industry 
sales of ethical drugs in 1945 of «750 
million have grown to about $2 biilion 
for 1958, representing an average rate 
of growth of 12% annually. Over 00% 
of prescriptions filled today are for sub. 
stances unknown 10 years ago. 


Cleveland Society, April 2, 1958 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND 
PAPER CO. 


Davip L. LUKE, president 


It requires about five years to bring 
new paper machine to optimum rate of 
operation. Commenting upon their $50 
million rebuilding program: “We are 
spending millions of dollars several 
years in advance of the time when a 
full rate of return will flow from ow 
invesmtent. But when this building has 
been completed, our mill will be one 
of the most modern and low cost fine 
paper mills in the world.” 

By 1965, it is expected that the paper 
industry should attain a position of bal- 
ance between supply and demand. Com- 
pany added 100 men recently to its di- 
rect sales force and is expanding end- 
use distribution of the products. More 
than $2.5 million annually has_ been 
spent for research and development. 


New York Society, April 8, 1958. 
A & OB 


Arkansas Trust Conference 
Held in Little Rock 
The Fifth Annual Trust Conference 


of the Arkansas Bankers Association 
Trust Division, meeting April 18 in 
Little Rock, heard talks on profit shar- 
ing, investments, estate planning and the 
probate code. 

After greetings from Association 
president Thomas G. Wilson, who is 
president of First State Bank, Conway. 
“Deferred Profit Sharing Plans” were 
discussed by E. Jackson Smith, trust 
officer, Simmons National Bank, Pine 
Bluff. “Trust Investments” was the sub- 
ject of Melbourne R. Scherman, account 
executive, St. Louis Union Trust Co. A 
discussion period followed each of these 
addresses. 


The luncheon speaker was William 
H. Bowen, Little Rock attorney, whose 
topic was “Estate Planning Problems.” 
At the afternoon session, the Hon. “ord 
Smith, Judge of the Fifth Chancery Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, spoke on “A Judge 
Looks at the Probate Code.” 
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PENSION and PROFIT SHARING 


DIGEST 


HILARY L. SEAL 


Morss, Seal & Bret; Lecturer in Statistics, Yale University 


PENSION PLANS FOR BANKS’ EMPLOYEES 


AST DECEMBER WE REVIEWED — EN- 
L thusiastically — a 32-page brochure 
on Profit-SSharing plans for the em- 
ployees of medium-sized and smaller 
banks. This publication by The Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers (NABAC) has now been 
supplemented by a 38-page sequel: An 
Introduction to Pension Plans. Although 
much less satisfactory than its prede- 
cessor. this brochure nevertheless con- 
tains a valuable summary of the results 
of a 1955 survey of 197 banks having 
pension programs. 

After an introductory chapter (the 
more modest “Section” nomenclature of 
the earlier report has been abandoned) 
on “General Consideration,” Chapters 
Il and III, respectively, discuss the 
“Principles” and the “Forms” of pen- 
sion plans for groups of salaried em- 
ployees. These chapters are too short 
and couched in too general terms to be 
of much use to a bank (or other) execu- 
tive who is considering the establish- 
ment or amendment of a pension plan. 
And from time to time we encounter er- 
rors of fact in the exposition. 

Thus, for example, we are told that the 
reason for establishing a waiting-period 
before an employee “participates” in a 
pension plan is “the considerable amount 
of paper work entailed when an indi- 
vidual enters or withdraws from the 
plan.” This is a common fallacy that 
can very easily be corrected by asking 
the question: What “paper work” is in- 
volved when an employee “enters” or 
“leaves” a non-contributory self-insured 
m plan? It is, of course, obvious 
thai if any employer requires his em- 
ploy -es to contribute to a (self-insured ) 
penon fund arrangements will have to 
be ade to keep track of each indi- 
vid. il’s_ contributions with compound 
inte est so that they can be returned on 
see’ “ance or can be made a minimum ba- 
sis or pension payments on retirement. 
To duce the number of employees for 
wh: » such records have to be kept it is 
rea’ nably stipulated that employees 
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should not contribute for their first one, 
two or three years of service — although 
this rule may result in many employees 
suffering a reduction in take-home pay 
after a year or two in their new jobs. 

But if there are no employee contri- 
butions it is difficult to understand what 
an employer thinks a “waiting period” 
achieves in a self-insured pension plan. 
If there are no in-service death benefits 
and no other benefits are available until 
age 50 “participation” really commences 
at that age. It is a sheer misuse of pen- 
sion plan terminology to stipulate that 
after three years of service an employee 
commences to “participate” in a plan 
where he can only acquire a vested right 
(or a disability pension) at age 50. 

Another factual error occurs when it 
is stated (in Chapters II and IV) that 
the “costs of a program with normal re- 
tirement at age 60 will be 50% higher 
than a similiar program based upon re- 
tirement at 65.” Such a percentage is 
contradicted by the familiar statement, 
incorporated in many pension plan in- 
struments, that the “actuarial equiva- 
lent” at age 60 of a pension of $x from 
age 65 is 75% of $x. 

Furthermore, some of the statements 
about individual-insurance-policy plans 
and “split funding” in Chapter III are 
either out-dated or not in conformity 
with generally-accepted definitions. 


Chapters IV and V, on “Costs” and 


“Taxes,” respectively, are too short to 
be of much use to the layman and both 
contain a number of questionable state- 
ments. Thus, most (all?) insurance com- 
pany actuaries would question whether 
there is any cost involved in an insur- 
ance company guarantee; the “mini- 
mum” annual contribution to a pension 
fund is stated so briefly that it has 
either been misunderstood by the authors 
or will convey an erroneous impression 
to the reader; and how many Bar Asso- 
ciations would be prepared to agree 
that “it is necessary to have an actuary 
draw up the plan”? 


Revealing Exhibits 


But as stated earlier the results of the 
survey, set forth in Chapter VI are of 
considerable interest and value to all of 
us who are concerned with pension plans 
for salaried employees — whether of 
banks or more generally. This last chap- 
ter is composed essentially of three ex- 
hibits which we will review in turn. 

The first exhibit lists, for each of the 
197 banks that returned the Association’s 
questionnaire, the number of employees 
and the bank’s costs of pension, profit- 
sharing, life insurance and cash _ pro- 
grams, each expressed as a percentage 
of the aggregate 1954 payroll. From this 
exhibit we have compiled the following 
frequency distribution of pension costs 
for the 141 banks that possessed such 
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plans and reported on them separately. 
The “most fasionable” percentage (the 
mode) is 5%, the average is 714%. Re- 
garded as percentage costs of an ade- 
quate pension plan for salaried em- 
ployees we would have said that both 
these figures are on the low side for old- 
established concerns that installed a 
pension program in recent years. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that some 
two-thirds of the plans were contribu- 
tory and that 31 of the 141 banks sup- 
plemented these pension contributions 
with profit-sharing deposits sometimes 
of substantial amounts. One bank, for 
example, contributed 15% of payroll to 
a pension plan and a further 15% to 
profit-sharing fund. 


Percentage 

ninine in No. of banks Previous 
(Suppressing with said no. as % 
decimals) percentage of total 

0% — — 

1 2 1 

2 5 4 

3 13 9 

4 6 4 

5 26 19 

6 22 16 

7 21 15 

8 7 5 

9 10 7 

10 is 5 

11 2 1 

iz 6 4 

13 6 4 

14 3 2 

15 3 2 

16 & over 2 1 
141 99% 


The second exhibit summarizes the 
benefit schedule and financing proced- 
ures of the pension plans of 71 of the 
197 banks covered by the first exhibit. 
Broadly the first 34 of these plans re- 
late to banks with 1,000 or more em- 
ployees, the next 22 apply to banks 
with between 100 and 1,000 employees 
and the last 15 to banks with less than 
100 employees. We will designate these 
as “large,” “medium” and “small” 
banks, respectively. Some of the facts 
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Per cent Per cent with 
Size of self- employee 
Bank insured contributions 
Large ______ 71% 44% 
Medium _____ 13 50 
Smeal 33 27 
All 63 % 42% 


*6 of the 15 “‘small banks” have “trust insured’? plans, a further 2 referred to as “insured 
have ‘‘cash values” mentioned among their benefits and the remaining 2 “insured” plans hav: 
post-retirement death benefits of the “‘term-certain guarantee’”’ type. This suggests that all 1 
non-self-insured plans are of the individual-policy type and thus provide in-service death benefits 
over and above the return of employee contributions. 


Per cent with 











Per cent with automatic immediate 
death benefits (unreduced ) 
Bank-paid Widow’s disability 
lump-sum pension pensions 
18% 9% 12% 
18 — 18 
33* a 20 
21% 4% 15% 








displayed in this exhibit are summarized 
in the accompanying box. 


Although the percentage differences 
in each column could have occurred by 
chance they do fit in with our precon- 
ceived ideas. The proportion of banks 
that feel they need insurance of their 
plan increases as the bank gets smaller. 
And since the small banks are likely to 
have the newer plans the proportion re- 
quiring employee contributions drops. 
But more important than these “im- 
proved” conceptions is the relatively low 
percentages of bank pension plans with 
“unreduced” disability pensions and/or 
widows’ pensions. Since primary social 
security benefits became payable in full 
after age 50 we have felt that employers 
would sooner or later have to follow 
suit — if they had not anticipated this 
rather obvious extension of the Social 
Security system. Yet a mere 11 (15%) 
of the 71 bank plans analyzed in the 
NABAC report had immediate unreduc- 
ed disability pensions in 1954 — a sur- 
prising fact in view of the generally 
forward-looking character of banking 
institutions. 

The third exhibit summarizes the 18 
State Banker Association “pension 
plans” in existence in 1955. In view of 
the fact that two of these plans are co- 
operative profit-sharing plans (Michi- 
gan and California) we were surprised 
to find that as many as 11 Association 
plans are insured. 
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In conclusion, then, this latest NABAC 
brochure contains some valuable statis- 
tical material but its explanatory chap- 
ters could be improved by expansion and 
correction. 


Early Retirement “With 
Company Consent” 


Under the above heading we con- 
plained in this column last December 
that in Rev. Rul. 57-163 the Treasury 
had stipulated that if company consent 
was required for an early retirement. 
the benefit then granted could be no 
greater than the actuarial value of the 
vested benefit then available to a sever- 
ing employee. The basis for our com- 
plaint was that many hundreds, even 
thousands, of existing qualified plans 
would have to amend 
“consent retirement.” 


Rev. Rul. 58-151 the 
Bureau has decided not to apply this re- 
quirement retroactively to plans quali- 
fied before the issue of Rev. Rul. Rul. 57- 
163. 


their rules on 


However. in 
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PENSION AND PROFIT-SHARING SEMINAR 
ENLARGED 


Introductory basic training in pension 
and profit-sharing will be offered by 
Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., New York trust 
advertising specialist, in the optional 
opening day of its June 3-6 Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Seminar at The Hotel 
Governor Clinton, in New York. 
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1957 A Goop Trust YEAR 


Part IV of Data and Comments from Annual Reports 














Code: + = Increas se over last year; — = Decrease from last year; * = Record high. 
' Figures before + or — represent millions of dollars; figures after + or — represent change from last year in % or millions of dollars. 
Gross Personal Trust Living Trusts Estates & Pension & Common 
Bank Earnings Department Assets & Agencies Will Trusts Profit Sharing Trust Fund 


CALIFORNIA 
County National Bank & Trust Co., 
Santa Barbara eee + 50: + 
GEORGIA 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta. .847 + 


IDAHO 

Idaho First Natl. Bank, Boise 7+ 7% 
ILLINOIS 

State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston = +}. + iis 
OHIO 

Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland 4. a + + 
OREGON 


Portland Trust Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berks County Trust Co., Reading ; 272 + 66 * “4. 


+4 


First National Bank & Trust Co., Scranton. .309 + + 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., Scranton. .073 + 13 + 
First Natl. Bank & Trust Co., Waynesboro 13 + 
Miners National Bank, Wilkes-Barre __ 40 + 
York Trust Co. ; act : 17+ 


RHODE ISLAND 
Industrial National Bank, Providence * 18% 





* + + 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. + . + 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina Natl. Bank, Charleston . * 31% + 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City Trust Co. 3+ 
TENNESSEE 
First Natl. Bank. Memphis : ” 
National Bank of Commerce, Memphis + + = 
First American Natl. Bank, Nashville + 
Third National Bank, Nashville + 100 * + + + 
TEXAS 
Capital National Bank, Austin - 53 + 
First National Bank, Beaumont . + + 18% 
Fort Worth National Bank - “ sees 95 . + 
National Bank of Commerce, “Houston - si - 
Texas National Bank, Houston - ; + 
Lubbock National Bank COD + 
Frost National Bank, San Antonio ____ 42 * 
National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio oe 
UTAH 
First Security Corporation, Salt Lake City + + + + ° 
Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City _ 
VERMONT 
Proctor Trust Co. .... ll * 
f VIRGINIA 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville 35 + 
First Natl. Bank, Danville _ een * 76% 10.6 + 
Lynchburg National Bank & Trust ~ . + + 
Natl Bank of Commerce, Norfolk - + 7+ 
Seaboard Citizens Natl. Bank, Norfolk * 30% 
Central National Bank, Richmond ____ a . 
First & Merchants Natl. Bank, Richmond - + — a aa + 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce & Trusts, 
Richmond ee oe + 
Vin inia Trust Co., Richmond _ ¥ 2 + 
Colonial-American Natl. Bank, Roanoke a 
Firs: National Exchange Bank, Roanoke + 40 + 
WASI! INGTON 
Pacific National Bank, Seattle bd bd 
Seaitle-First National Bank pia, + 10% 400 * 
Seaiile Trust & Savings Bank - eee + 4 
Old National Bank, Spokane * 


‘STATES 
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Bank 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling Dollar Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


WISCONSIN 
First Natl. Bank, Madison ___. eS eee 
Marine Natl. Exchange Bank, Milwaukee _. 
Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corp... = 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Racine _ 





Gross Personal Trust Living Trusts 


Earnings Department Assets & Agencies 
tk 
100 + 
ok %* 
* 
+ + 
+ 





The trust department particularly con- 
tributed to increased income and has 
continued its substantial growth ... 
Personnel now numbers 22... Assets 
increased substantially . . . Book value 
approximates $50 million, and market 
value is far above that... 

County National Bank & Trust Co. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Fees for trust services $847,323 com- 

pared with $736,985 in 1956. 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 


Total assets increased from $10,900,- 
000 to $11,650,000, an increase of 7% 
. .. Number of accounts increased from 
701 to 763... 

Idaho First National Bank, Boise 


Volume showed exceptionally large 
gain ... An increasing number of both 
men and women entrusted the bank 
with the settlement of estates and the 
adminstration of assets under living 
trust and investment management ad- 
visory service ... Many will appoint- 
ments ... Acting as trustee under pen- 
sion and profit sharing trusts is a new 
service now being offered ... 

State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, Ill. 


Gross revenues of Corporate Trust and 
Stock Transfer Divisions kept pace with 
the all-time high of last year .. . Num- 
ber and size of estates greater than ever 

Trusts continue to increase . 
Volume and profits in Pension Division 
steadily increasing . . . Business of In- 
vestment Management Division contin- 
ued steady increase, contributed more to 
earnings than in previous years . 

Marine Midland Trust Co., New York 


Fee and commission income benefitted 
from growth in trust, investment ad- 
visory and fiscal agency activity 
The total of $6,007,064 derived from fees 
and commissions was more than double 
the amount realized from the same 
sources five years before . . . $5,099,264 
in 1956) 

J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New York 


Further increases in activity in ad- 
ministration of trusts, estates, custody 
and other accounts. Activities and earn- 
ings of the Corporate Trust Division 
were satisfactory ... 
New York Trust Co. 


A substantially larger volume of fidu- 
ciary and investment management busi- 
ness brought income from fiduciary 
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operations to an all-time high of $6,630,- 
555 compared with $6,281,005 in 1956. 
United States Trust Co., New York 


One of the best years . . . Gross in- 
come rose substantially ... Increasing 
number of will appointments . . . Addi- 


tional pension and profit-sharing busi- 
ness ... Growth in investment manage- 
ment accounts .. 

Central Trust Co., Rochester 


Successful year ... Increased volume 
of estates and trust accounts 
Pension and profit sharing trusts grow- 
ing rapidly Introduced the ‘“Col- 
lective Pension Trust”... 

Genesee Valley Union Trust Co., 
Rochester 

Substantial growth Assets of 
$376,245,339 resulted from an increase 
of $36,169,492 during the year and more 
than $100,666,000 in the past three years. 

Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 


Marked advance in estates settled, 
trust funds and custodian and invest- 
ment supervisory services . . . Pension 


fund trusts becoming an ever greater 
factor in department growth . De- 
partment assets nearly one-half the size 
of the bank itself... 

First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse 


Trust Department 
greater growth... 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., 
Syracuse 
$68,388,811 of fiduciary assets ($5,732,- 
183 more than the preceding year) ... 
Established a Legal Common Trust ef- 
fective November 1, 1957... Fiduciary 
assets divided as follows: Trusts under 
wills and agreements — $9,961,112; Ex- 
ecutorships and other fiduciary accounts 
— $57,015,872 ... 
First Bank & Trust Co., Utica 
Gratifying growth .. . fine record of 
will appointments . . . New trust and 
investment business higher than ever, 
substantially owing to investment ad- 
visory service and pension and profit- 
sharing business . 
Oneida National Bank & Trust Co.., 
Utica 


has shown 


Pronounced progress . . . Attorneys, 
administrators, pension trusts and other 
fiduciary sources are using our trust 
services in steadily increasing numbers. 

Meadow Brook National Bank, 
West Hempstead 


of families and 
(using the trust depart- 


Increasing number 
corporations 


Estates & 
Will Trusts 


Common 
Trust Fun: 


Pension & 
Profit Sharing 


ment) ... Growth is reflected in a six- 
fold increase in both trust and inventory 
(book) value of assets over the pasi 10 
years, an increase of 65% and 57% 
respectively in the past five years... 
County Trust Co., White Piains 


Employee pension, welfare and profit- 
sharing plans constitute a growing 
source of new business Common 
Trust Fund established . . . Estate plan- 
ning was a major element of trust sery- 
ice . . . Assets continue to grow with a 
corresponding increase in net income ... 

National Bank of Westchester. 
White Plains 


Record year in net increase of assets 

. Top year in development of new 

business . . . Gross receipts at all time 
high... 

American Commercial Bank, 

Charlotte 


New estates, trust accounts and will 
appointments exceeded 1956 As- 
sets now $12,899,901 87 new ac- 
counts and 40 new will appointments. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
Rocky Mount 


Since December 31, 1948, assets have 

soared 168% 
Planters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Rocky Mount 


Another record year in growth and 
earnings ... Pension and Profit Sharing 
Division continues to be one of the fast- 
est growing Divisions in our bank... 
In the past five years, the value of 
assets has increased 132% and _ gross 
earnings have more than doubled . .. 

First National Bank, Akron 


Steady gain reflected in a net profit 
76% higher than last year... 
First National Bank, Canton 


Expenses have again increased in 
keeping with the times and as a result 
of increased activity, particularly in the 
Branches and in our Trust  Depart- 
TCRT . 4 « 

Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 


Trust Department continued its con- 
sistent gain in dollar volume of business 
and a number of new trust appoint ments 
received ... 

Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 


Cincinnati 
Substantial increase in volure of 
work ... more will appointment 
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' Semi-weekly meeting of the Trust Department Staff of Dollar 
Savings & Trust Company, Youngstown, Ohio. The picture was 
published in the bank’s annual report with the comment that 
administration receive 
continuous attention” at these meetings. Staff members are, left 
to right: Myron B. Groves, trust officer; Robert H. Clayton, 
Robert J. Boyd, and G. Scott Booth, assistant trust officers; Carl 
W. Ullman, president; J. M. MacIntosh, vice president and trust 


“trust investments and estate and trust 


oficer; Robert Cournoyer, trust auditor; 


estate; E. Perry Beatty. vice president and treasurer; E. Richard 


Fellers, trust officer. 


Ac- 
on mechanical 


plans continued to increase 
counting records put 
equipment . . 
First National Bank, Cincinnati 
Increased activity in all phases . 
Results surpassed previous years in the 
number of accounts, volume of assets 
and earnings .. . Also developed record 
backlog of estate plans ... More com- 
panies and organizations used the Cor- 
porate Trust Division than ever before 
... The Combined Investment Fund for 
Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts 
(established late in 1955) has exceeded 
expectations both in size and number of 
participants . . . Trust Department cus- 
tomers are located in all states and many 
foreign countries ... 
Central National Bank, Cleveland 


Steady growth in Personal Trust De- 
partment . . . During 1956 a new and 
higher schedule of charges was adopted 
for general use and approved by the 
Probate Court We are especially 
gratified by the understanding and favor- 
able response of our present customers 
whom we are asking to approve in- 
creased fees on existing accounts 
Corporate Trust Department likewise re- 
ported an increase in volume of business 
... Growing number of trusteed pension 
plans ... General Trust Fund in opera- 
tion 12 years has more than 1,440 trusts 
participating ... 

Cleveland Trust Co. 


Continued growth .. . Substantial in- 


creases in new will appointments 
Increased number of Investment Ad- 
Visory and Agency accounts Cor- 
porate Trust Division added a number 
of ne. transfer agencies and registrar- 
ships .. Number of pension and profit- 
Sharir» plans increased . . . Established 
the Iovestment Fund for Retirement 
Trust. with fixed income and equity 
funds 


National City Bank, Cleveland 


Cor ‘nuing good progress in the devel- 
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.p °Pme:- of all classes of trust business 
‘se bank offers the Cleveland Gen- 
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eral Trust as a com- 
posite trust with its 
unique advantages 
for the funding of 
pension and _ profit 
sharing plans (now 
serving a large num- 
ber of employee ben- 
efit plans) .. . 
Number of people 
naming the bank as 
executor and/or 
trustee in their wills 
is particularly grati- 
fying ... The bank 
is also a qualified 


trustee for the 
Wallace Banks, real Cleveland Founda- 
tion. 


Union Commerce 


Bank, Cleveland 


Increases in every major category of 
trust services. In new accounts, gross 
volume of assets, as well as in earnings, 
1957 surpassed all prior years. . 

Third National Bank & Trust Co., 


Dayton 

Continued progress Substantial 
new business... 

Winters National Bank & Trust Co., 

Dayton 


Substantial growth More new 
accounts and will appointments than any 
previous year ... Extension of pension, 
profit-sharing and other employee benefit 
plans ... More living trusts . In- 
vestment management a field of recent 
growth with excellent potential 
Book value of individual trusts $11,893,- 
656; corporate trusts $10,311,382. Trust 
fees $81,247 ... 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Lima 


Volume of trust business and a sub- 
stantial net increase in assets as well 
as gross income reached all-time highs 
... New estates, trust accounts and will 
appointments exceeded any previous year 
... Assets have grown over 80% in past 
4 years... 

First National Bank, Mansfield 


Another year of growth Total 
trust assets and number of accounts 
both reached all time highs . Most 


significant, an increasing number of em- 
ployee benefit plans (including SUB 
plans) ... New trusts and investment 
agency accounts opened ... In a sur- 
prising number of cases, substantial ad- 
ditions were made to existing accounts 
by old trust customers... 

Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo 


Substantial increase in activity 
Earnings at a record level and prospects 
for the coming year very satisfactory ... 

Second National Bank, Warren 


A very satisfactory increase ... As- 
sets in excess of $55,000,000 Re- 
cently established an estate analysis de- 
partment .. 

Dollar Savings & Trust Co., 
Youngstown 


Continues satisfactory growth, necessi- 
tating increased personnel... 
Union National Bank, Youngstown 


Invested trusts $5,445,263; Uninvested 
trusts $275,130; Corporate trusts $396,- 
a 

First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Zanesville 


Continued steady growth, particularly 
in the corporate and trust field 
Common Trust Fund $2,902,000 . 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City 





California Property 


When you are handling an estate 
that involves California property... 
the oldest Trust Company in the West 


will be glad to serve you. 


Correspond directly with 
Trust Department 


WELLS FARGO BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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Substantial growth . .. Total assets 
$144,384,000 (compared with $133,400,- 
000 a year ago) . Number of ac- 
counts made a net increase of 27 to 
total of 1,305 ... Autumn advertising 
campaign brought 3,105 requests for in- 
formation in 10 weeks . . . Serves as 
trustee and paying agent under bond 
issues (totaling $20,228,000) for most 
of Oklahoma’s state colleges and uni- 
versities and for public authorities. Also 
is paying agent under $28,600,000 of 
Oklahoma municipal bond issues (in- 
crease of $1,600,000 over a year ago)... 


Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City 


Total assets (trusts, estates, guar- 
dianships, agencies and custodian ac- 
counts ($306,998,000, a gain of 16%. 
The total has doubled in five years. . 
Common Trust Fund ended its third 
year with 71 participating trusts and 
market value of $1,287,000 ... 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Tulsa 


Measured by growth of assets, oper- 
ating earnings, development of new busi- 
ness and the number of appointments 
under wills, the Trust Department ex- 
perienced its most active year ... Estate 
planning continues most useful... 

National Bank of Tulsa 


Substantial growth in every phase of 
trust service . . . Established a pooled 
fund for pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans . . . Common Trust Fund (in its 
seventh year) is giving moderate sized 
trusts better protection of principal, sta- 
bility of income... 

First National Bank, Portland, Ore. 


Remodeling of the main office pro- 
vided the growing trust department with 
a complete and separate location 
Bank’s pension fund trust is established 
in the trust department... 

Portland (Ore.) Trust Bank 


Steady growth in the volume of assets 

. New business averaged more than 
$1,000,000 monthly in excess of assets 
disbursed and distributed . . . Earnings 
were maintained in line with this growth. 
New business broadly diversified among 
the services offered . . . Distribution geo- 
graphically and economically is also note- 
worthy . . . Corporate division received 
a gratifying number of appointments... 
United States National Bank, 

Portland, Ore. 


Total trust funds $18,378,574 (com- 


pared with $15,626,822 a year ago); 
Corporate Trusts $7,877,300 (both 
years). 


Lehigh Valley Trust Co., Allentown 


Income was highest in Company’s his- 
tory, an increase of 32.6% over 1956, 
highest previous year Individual 
trusts, estates and agency accounts in- 
creased $834,780 to a new high of 
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$15,330,626 
494,126). 


(Total trust funds $16,- 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Trust Co. 

Total trust funds $36,106,840 (com- 
pared with $30,503,122 a year ago)... 
First National Bank, Erie 


Common Trust Fund “A” continued 
to be a satisfactory medium for invest- 
ment of small estates as well as for 
larger trusts ($1,272,645 at fiscal year- 
end August 31) ... Growing number of 
pension and profit-sharing plans 
Trust assets $9,271,617 (compared with 
$9,503,549 in 1956) ... 

First National Bank, Greensburg, Pa. 


Individual trusts $15,314,601 (com- 
pared to $14,991,897) ; Corporate trusts 
$1,057,500 (compared to $1,168,000) ... 

Capital Bank & Trust Co., Harrisburg 


In four years trust assets have grown 
from $8,942,000 to $12,450,000 (last year 
$11,940,235) ... Trust commissions and 
fees of $56,400 were below the $66,700 
of last year but well above the preceding 
three years... 

Jenkintown (Pa.) Bank & Trust Co. 


Continued growth . . . Trust Funds 
$5,642,163 compared with $5,187,933 in 
TOb6 ... 

Johnstown (Pa.) Bank & Trust Co. 


Trust funds $17,004,193 compared to 
$13,409,341 last year... 
Conestoga National Bank, 


Lancaster 


Individual trust funds 
(compared to $13,229,245); Corporate 
trust funds $5,238,300 (compared to 
$5,296,400) . The Legal Investment 
Trust Fund is meeting the objective of 
wider diversification of investment and 
increased income to beneficiaries .. . 


$15,156,691 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Lancaster 


Asset value, due to new estates, trusts 
and pension plan additions, has grown 
from $25,428,408 (including $2,535,000 
of corporate trust assets) to $28,698,354 
(including $2,813,000 corporate trusts) 
reflecting an increase of $2,991,946 in 
personal trusts . . . Continued efforts to 
inform and educate the public in order 
to dispel the shroud of mystery in the 
minds of many as to the functions of a 
trust department .. . Estate Planning 
services continue to build a substantial 
backlog of future business... 


Fulton National Bank, Lancaster 


Net increase in trust assets $4,251,001 

. . . Trust funds at 1957 year-end 
$39,269,175 ... 

Oil City (Pa.) National Bank 


Assets were in excess of $1,400,000,000 
, . Common Trust Fund and Legal 
Trust Fund held $94.3 million and $19 
million respectively . . . Increasing inter- 
est in investment supervision .. . In- 
come reached a new high, 7% greater 
than 1956, the previous record year (a 
substantial portion is recurrent) 

Gross income from all trust services, 





both Personal and _ Corporate, 


Was 
$4,097,487 compared with $3,832,711 in 
1956... 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trusi Co, 


Total earnings of the Trust Depart. 
ment reached $4,135,427 or 8.5% above 
the record high of last year ... Ex. 
cluding new business developed by sever. 
al large investment trust accounts, prin- 
cipal funds made a net gain of $33,606, 
000. Estimated year-end market value of 
all trust accounts handled by us in vari- 
ous capacities was in excess of $2 bil- 
lion . . . Our Diversified Common Trust 
Fund in its 18th year was approxi. 
mately $80,000,000 with 2,381 accounts 
the Legal Fund was valued in excess o} 
$20,000,000 with 1,438 accounts... Th 
First Penco Two-Fund Plan establishe 
in 1956 (for investment of pension an 
profit-sharing plans) reached a tota 
value of $17,000,000 . . . New will ap 
pointments and life insurance trust 
totaled more than $65,000,000 ... Th 
Corporate Trust Department also er. 
joyed a satisfactory year ... The D- 
versified Trust Fund was split on Decen. 
ber 31 into fixed income and commo 
stock funds . 

First Pennsylvania Bankin 
& Trust Co., Philadelphi 


New assets totaled more than $14 
million or more than half a_ millio 
doliars of new business every bankin; 
day, the largest volume of new busines 
in a single year . .. One-third cam 
from estates . . . Accounts of all size 
from less than $10,000 to more tha 
$10,000,000 made up total assets of mor 
than $1,700,000,000 . Over 15% 0 
total income was earned by the Persona 
Trust Department The Commo 
Trust Funds, inaugurated 18 years ago 
showed a market value just under $10 
million with more than 4,100 partici: 
pants . . . Personal Trust Departmen 
Fees were $4,571,844 compared t 
$4,263,605 in 1956. This was over 15‘ 
of total income The October 3 
annual report of the Diversified Pensior 
Fund showed investments to be 62.5‘ 
in bonds, 9.3% in preferred stocks an( 
28.2% in common stocks. Based on mar 
ket value on that date, income t 
pension plans participating was 4.3%. 

Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
Philadelphi 








From 1957 Report of Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank. 
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New trust business obtained has been 
substantially increased Common 
Trust Fund obtains greater diversifica- 
tion for small and medium-sized partici- 
pating trusts Trust Department 
fees and commissions $460,344 ($480,673 
m 1956) . 2 

Liberty Real Estate Bank & Trust Co., 

Philadelphia 


Commissions and fees (including those 
received by the two Trust Departments 
prior to the merger on April 26) totaled 
$3,054,747 — a decrease of $10,546 from 
the previous year ... The Division now 
holds more than $1,000,000,000 of invest- 
ments at market values in more than 
10,000 individual accounts . . . Business 
written this year was greater than ever 
before in the history of the two com- 
panies. Volume of active accounts was 
high and substantial additions were made 
to the backlog of will appointments . 

At year-end corporate trusts amounted 

to $392,233,000, an increase of 7% over 

a year ago.. 

Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 


The increase in trust business amounts 
to approximately 30% ... 
Second National Bank, Philadelphia 


Continued progress ... Trust funds 
now exceed $130,000,000 ... 
Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


Assets increased substantially (net in- 
crease of $36,000,000) . Substantial 
volume of new decedent accounts . 
Total Personal Trust Funds $468,203,687 
(compared with $432,296,998 a year 
BaO) sa « 

Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


Continued the high levels recorded in 
1956 . . . increase in gross income ... 
net operating earnings higher ... Vir- 
tually all divisions were at new high 
levels . . . marked increase in activity 
in the pension trust division, in the 
management of inter vivos trusts and 
investment agency accounts, and in the 
corporate trust and stock transfer divi- 
sions... 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 


Our services to corporations are in- 
creasing . . . Each month shows an in- 
crease in investments held for pension 
and profit-sharing plans . .. We are 
presently serving a substantial number 
of corporations as trustee of their Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Benefit Plan. 

Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


Trust Department has doubled its as- 
Sets in the past ten years . .. Based on 
1946 as 100%, total trust resources for 
1957 were 225% ... 

Union National Bank, Pittsburgh 


Gross earnings were $272,193 com- 
d with $242,755 the preceding year 
- Book value of personal trusts rose 


1958 


from $59,532,843 to $65,834,898 
Principal reasons for growth are addi- 
tions to existing accounts, increased use 
of agency and custodianship services for 
management of securities, and executor- 
ship appointments . Both Common 
Trust Funds showed considerable growth 
. provide investment diversification 
and stability of income... 
Berks County Trust Co., Reading 


Gross commissions of $73,000 were 
24% more than the average for last six 
years . .. Net growth of assets over 
$300,000 . . . Cooperation with attorneys 
and life underwriters continues a major 
part of our program to develop new 
business ... 

Third National Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton 


Showed an increase in both number of 
accounts and value of assets $13,078,675 
compared to $12,629,046) . Net in- 
crease of five accounts brought total to 
290... Assets divided as follows: Bonds 
$4,245,447; Stocks $6,482,157; Mortgages 
$949,538; Real Estate $149,032; Mis- 
cellaneous $72,902; Cash $1,179,600 ... 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Waynesboro 


Individual trusts $40,053,663 compared 
with $37,432,913 last year... 
Miners National Bank, Wilkes-Barre 


Total trust funds $16,559,625 compared 
with $14,998,588 a year ago... 
York (Pa.) Trust Co. 


Gross earnings increased 18142% reach- 
ing a new high .. . Number of accounts 
and value of assets surpassed previous 
levels . . Common Trust Fund com- 
pleted its first year with 271 accounts 
and $4,906,263 to which were added be- 
fore the year-end 25 accounts and 
$731,705 . the Pooled Pension and 
Profit-sharing trusts became operative 
and showed satisfactory growth . . 

Industrial National Bank, 
Providence 


Net growth of 121 accounts ... Re- 
vision of fee schedule practically com- 
pleted, resulting in more equitable in- 
come ... Common Trust Fund completed 


ymbol of sound 
trust management... 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


first year, on the fifth evaluation date 
had 212 accounts and book value of 
$3,079,966 . . . The Estate Planning Di- 
vision continued active placing much 

new business on the books... 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence 


Volume of assets, gross income and 
net profits reached all-time highs .. . 
Aside from the addition of trust assets 
of First National Bank, Greenville, vol- 
ume of assets increased 31% (and has 
more than doubled in ten years) 
Pension and Profit-sharing Division con- 
tinues to grow (now administers 37 
trusts) . . . In the two Common Trust 
Funds are 194 participating trusts... 

South Carolina National Bank, 
Charleston 


More than $3,000,000 in assets . 
named as fiduciary in 563 wills of living 
people who own an estimated $47,000,000 
of property... 

Rapid City (S. D.) Trust Co. 


Greatly accelerated growth . .. most 
successful year ... assets at all-time 
high . Public more aware of need 
for experienced administration 


Trust officers overlooked no opportunity 
... substantial business obtained through 
the interest and influence of the directors 
and shareholders . Department ad- 
ministers also the bank’s retirement and 
pension plan... 

First National Bank, Memphis 


Increase in new accounts and volume 
of assets ... earnings approximately at 
the 1956 level . . . More interest in pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trusts . .. main 
efforts directed to serving as executor 
and trustee under wills... 

National Bank of Commerce, Memphis 


Continued to grow .. . Department is 
alert to the fast growing field of pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trusts ... Ad- 
vertising has been directed toward keep- 
ing the public alert to changes affecting 
their estates . 

First American National Bank, 
Nashville 


Number of accounts and volume of 
assets reached an all-time high 
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From Fort Worth National Bank’s annual report. 


Value of trust assets has increased more 
than 100% in five years, now exceeds 
$100 million Earnings showed a 
healthy increase Investment man- 
agement, retirement funds and corporate 
trust functions providing additional vol- 
ume and revenue... 

Third National Bank, Nashville 


Record earnings . Common Trust 
Fund established in December . 
Capital National Bank, Austin 
Assets increased 17.7% 
First National Bank, Beaumont 
Number of accounts increased 9% 
Trust assets have been added and gross 
trust earnings have increased both at 
an average annual rate of 18% com- 


pounded . .. Wills on file number 15% 
more than 1956 and 79% more than 
1952 .. . Total investments in employee 


benefit plans increased 32% . Com- 
mon Trust Fund had 271 trusts partici- 
pating .. 

Fort Worth National Bank 


Substantial growth Number of 
accounts and volume of assets reached 
all-time high Corporate division 
added more mechanical equipment .. . 

National Bank of Commerce, Houston 


Continues sure and steady growth... 
Texas National Bank, Houston 


Substantial growth ... bank and trust 
officers have continued to advise cus- 
tomers of the many trust department 
services resulting in a sizable growth in 
the number of new accounts and a con- 
current substantial growth in assets... 

Lubbock (Tex.) National Bank 


Assets climbed to $42.420,386 — a 
new record New trust accounts 
totaled more than $6,000,000 . . . Com- 
mon Trust Fund completed 7th year 
with assets of $2,481,552 ... 

Frost National Bank, San Antonio 


Increase in the use of services 
Common Trust Fund has completed sec- 
ond successful year... 

National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio 


Satisfactory growth Many new 
appointments as transfer agent, as trus- 
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tee for new pension and profit-sharing 

plans and for all other types of trust 

business Number of participants 

and size of the Common Trust Fund 
reached a new high... 

First Security Corporation, 

Salt Lake City 

(Includes First Security Bank of 

Utah, N.A., Salt Lake City, and 

First Security Bank of Idaho, N.A., 

Boise) 


All divisions showed increased activity 
. .. Revenues increased moderately ... 
steady growth of will appointments... 
Walker Bank & Trust Co.., 
Salt Lake City 
Trust department assets at all-time 
high of $10,757,350 divided into Court 
Trusts ($1,759,307) and Voluntary 
Trusts ($8,998,043) 
Proctor (Vt.) Trust Co. 
Continued growth ... Assets increased 
$2,316,526 to $35,410,519 (cost value) 
... Common Trust Fund has $1,925,412 
for 229 accounts... 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville 
Gross earnings highest in history and 
75.62% over 1956 . Continued good 
earnings are anticipated 57 new 
accounts, the largest number in any one 
calendar year, worth approximately 
$1,700,000 ... At year end 280 accounts 
had total asset value of $10,637,000... 
First National Bank, Danville 


43 new accounts with aggregate value 
in excess of $2,200,000 . . . Established 
Common Trust Fund October 31, with 67 
participating trusts . . 

Lynchburg (Va.) National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


In 5 years the trust department has 
grown more than 100% Common 
Trust Fund in its 10th year continues 
to grow (now has 300 participants and 
over $7 million... 

National Bank of Commerce, 


Norfolk 


Record growth . Assets increased 
30% ... Established new securities and 
investment division . 

Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Norfolk 


In growth of assets, new business, -.nd 
will appointments Trust Department 2x- 
perienced most active year... 


Central National Bank, Richn. nd 


Satisfactory growth and earnings .. 
Increasing number of will appointm:-nts 
. .. Many stockholders have named <he 
bank in wills, trust agreements and 
other capacities ... 

First & Merchants National Bunk. 
Richinond 


Continued growth ... Estate Planning 
Division cooperates closely with aitor- 
neys, life underwriters and accountants 

. Common Trust Fund held over 170 
different investment issues with 216 
trusts participating ... 

State-Planters Bank of Commere 
& Trusts, Richmond 


Gross earnings largest in the history 
of the Company Trust operation 
continues to be the largest phase of the 
Company’s business ... A new schedule 
of fees has been established for 
business... 

Virginia Trust Co., Richmond 


new 


Services used increasingly by _indi- 
viduals and businesses . . . Legal Com- 
mon Trust Fund continuing to afford 
safety of principal and satisfactory re- 
CUP... « 

Colonial-American National Bank, 


Roanoke 


All phases showed substantial gains 
..- Book value of assets $39,982,289 an 
increase of more than $4 million 
Significant gain in investment manage- 
ment accounts, retirement and_ profit- 
sharing plans . . . Common Trust Fund 
enables high degree of investment super- 
vision, now holds $4,236,367 for 238 ac- 
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THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHARLOTTESVILLE 


THIS YEAR, BESIDES SOME 1,200 COPIES OF 
THIS ANNUAL REPORT THAT GO TO OUR SHARE- 
OWNERS, WE HAVE PRINTED EXTRAS FOR 
CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS WHOSE PATRONAGE 
AND INTEREST HAVE AIDED IMPORTANTLY IN 
THE GROWTH AND USEFULNESS OF THIS BANK. 
WE BELIEVE YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN THIS 
REPORT AND THE PROGRESS IT REFLECTS 


Tanciinckacne ccna 





























From bank’s annual report. 
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courts .. . Continue to emphasize estate 

planning... 
First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke 


New records in number of accounts, 
aggregate value, gross and net income. 
Pacific National Bank, Seattle 


revenues increased 9.9% 
Assets increased to a total exceeding 
§400,000,000 ... 

Seattle-First National Bank 


Gross 


Steady earnings . . . Considerable in- 
crease in volume of assets... 
Seattle Trust & Savings Bank 


Continues to grow .. 
sonnel added... . 
Old National Bank, Spokane 


. additional per- 


Diversified Fund for Trusts particu- 
larly active. Many smaller trusts have 
been able to fully participate... 

National Bank of Washington, Tacoma 


7 officers and 17 em- 
. Assets now over $100 mil- 


Presently have 
ployees . . 
Hon... . 

First National Bank, Madison 


Net additions to assets showed a signi- 
ficant gain Several new employee 
benefit trusts brought total of these to 
over 100... Reviewed fees to make them 
more compensatory Gross income 
reached a new high ... In June estab- 
lished Marine Investment Trust for Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans... 

Marine National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee 


Substantial growth recorded . . . The 
Bond Common Trust Fund is working 
out well and with the Discretionary 
Common Trust Fund affords excellent 
diversification for moderate-sized trusts. 

Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee 


Corporations and individuals are mak- 
ing increasing use of trust services of- 
fered by First Wisconsin Trust Co., Mil- 
waukee, First National Bank, Madison, 
and First National Bank, Oshkosh . 
More and more people open living trusts 
or agency accounts to take advantage of 
the investment service . . . the number 
and size of trusteed pension plans han- 
dled by our affiliates has grown steadily. 
Profit-sharing trusts and employee sav- 
ings and supplemental unemployment 
benetit plans have also added to the vol- 


ume... The Corporate Trust Division 
(First Wisconsin Trust Co.) maintains 
a hi 


1 rate of activity ... 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation 


Ccxtinued growth . . . Record number 
of » w will and living trust appoint- 
men’, reflecting fine cooperation of the 
ers of the local bar... 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 

Racine 
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Fiduciaries Elect 


Trust Companies Association of Canada 
Nova Scotia-Newfoundland Section: 


Chairman — H. R. Haliburton, The 
Royal Trust Co., Halifax 

Ist V-Chm. — D. A. Mercer, Montreal 
Trust Co. 

2nd V-Chm. — C. B. Havey, Eastern 
Trust Co. 


Secretary — J. M. Cameron, Nova 
Scotia Trust Co. 
Treasurer — G. S. Hawkins, Canada 


Permanent Trust Co. 


Trust Companies Association of Canada 
Quebec Section: 
President — R. G. M. Gammell, Char- 
tered Trust Co. 
Vice Pres. — I. 
Trust Co. 
Secretary — W. T. Stewart 
Treasurer — R. Bertrand, 
Trust of Canada 


G. Sewell, Eastern 


General 
Fiduciaries 


Corporate Association of 


Chicago: 

President — Don H. McLucas, vice 
president, Northern Trust Co. 

Vice Pres. — Pressley L. Stevenson, 
vice president, First National Bank of 
Chicago 

Sec.-Treas. — P. Jordan Hamel, as- 


sistant trust officer, City National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Corporate Fiduciaries 
Baltimore, Md.: 


Association of 


President — Ernest L. Poyner, vice 
president, Union Trust Co. 
Vice Pres. — Ronald S. Ball, trust 


officer, First National Bank 
Secretary — Robert S. Middleton, cor- 
porate trust officer, Maryland Trust Co. 


BANKERS TRUST PRESIDENT APPOINTED 
To STATE BANKING BOARD 


Alex H, Ardrey, 
president of Bank- 
ers Trust Co., New 
York City, has 
been appointed to 
the New York 
State Banking 
Board by Governor 
Averell Harriman. 
Mr. Ardrey began 
his banking career 
in 1918 in the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York, while still attending 





ALEX H. ARDEY 


Yale University, and continued with 
that bank after graduation. He went 
on to the Iowa National Bank, Des 


Moines, the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, and came to Bankers 
Trust Co. in 1930. In 1948 he became a 
member of the bank’s board of directors 
and in 1956 its president. 


A a2 A 


IN MEMORIAM 


EPHRAIM L. BRICKHOUSE, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Custody Department, 
GUARANTY TrusT Co., New York. 

WiLtu1AM M. EAar.y, JR., president, 
trust officer and a director of NATIONAL 
BANK OF ORANGE, Va. 

JOHN OsTROM ENDERS, retired chair- 
man of the board of HARTFORD NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST Co. 

CHARLES T. FISHER, president of NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF DETROIT. 

HENRY H. FORTESCUE, trust officer of 
Boston SAFE Deposit & TRusT Co. 

GEORGE LETTERHOUSE, former vice 
president and trust officer of COMMER- 
CIAL TRUST Co., Jersey City. 
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CONTINUOUS REVIEW SERVICE FOR 
BUSINESS INTERESTS 


DAVID E. ELLISON 


Trust Officer, Seattle-First National Bank 


HE DRAFTING OF AN ESTATE PROGRAM 
for any business owner requires a 
detailed inquiry into many aspects of 
his operations. The breadth of the an- 
alysis will of course vary from case to 
case, but certainly will include the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Availability and competency of 
successor management. 
2. Availability of funds to pay costs 
and taxes. 
3. Type of 
majority). 
4. Stability of the business. 
Experience indicates that the com- 
pleted analysis will, in the majority of 
cases, show the need for a sale of the 
business interest on the death of its 
owner. If it is not possible to arrange 
the sale in advance, the business owner 
should maintain a list of all prospective 
purchasers. Often he may be aware of an 
interest by outside parties yet not leave 
the information for the use of the execu- 
tor. The records should also cover other 
pertinent factors. Thus, if the business 
owner believes that a sale may safely be 
made on terms. such facts should be in- 
cluded. In any event, his designation 
of interim management is a must. 


interest (minority or 


In a few instances the analysis will in- 
dicate that the business interests may be 
safely retained. Quite often this recom- 
mendation will be qualified. It may be 
necessary to cover the loss of manage- 
ment with insurance or added coverage 
may be needed to assure available funds 
for the payment of costs and taxes. The 
assurance of funds for these purposes is 
necessary before any plan can be based 
on retention of the business. 

A great many business interests will 
not definitely fall in one category or the 
other. Too often it is the practice in such 
cases to designate a competent trustee 
and provide it with sufficient authority 
to make the final decision. This proce- 
dure, however. can be very dangerous 
and should be used only with caution 
and the concurrence of the trustee. With- 
out an advance review of all the facts. 
it is usually impossible after the owner’s 
death for the trustee to gain possession 
of sufficient information within the avail- 
able time effectively to formulate an in- 
telligent decision. Certainly it is unfair 


Condensed frem remarks before Estate Plan- 
ning Council of Seattle. 
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to ask it to do so. If retention of the 
business is a proper program, then un- 
certainty should be avoided and _ the 
trustee be precisely informed. Of course, 
the affirmative nature of the instructions 
need not, and indeed should not, affect 
the discretion of the trustee to 
changing conditions. 

In planning for the testamentary dis- 
position of the business interest, it is 
imperative that the executor and trustee 
be the same. Any action decided upon 
during advance planning must, in most 
instances, be initiated by the executor. 
Just as certain, the trustee must follow 
through on the chosen course. Thus, the 
assistance rendered by the trustee in ad- 
vance planning is largely time wasted if 
the program is to call for appointment 
of another as executor. The fact that a 
family member or business associate 
may be so designated does not eliminate 
the need for uninterrupted administra- 
tion through both the probate and trust 
periods. Any useable services and abili- 
ties possessed by them can more prop- 
erly be rendered as a co-fiduciary. 


meet 


Continuous Review Service 


Circumstances are always subject to 
fluctuation, and as a result the mainten- 
ance of an up to date estate program for 
the business owner becomes an expen- 
sive, time-consuming operation. The 
basic responsibility for keeping the plan 
up to date and for informing the various 
members of the estate planning team of 
changed circumstances must rest with 
the business owner. The fact is, however. 
that the members of the estate planning 
team have in general failed to adequately 
convey this fact to the public. It is not 
enough for the businessman to be told 
to review his will regularly. He must be 
impressed with the need for day to day 
supervision of his business plan until he 
is aware that it must be treated as a cur- 
rent business problem. 

It would be simpler if one or more of 
the estate planning team could keep the 
analysis current. The business owner 
could then relax in the knowledge that 
if changes were necessary in his program 
they would be recognized automatically. 
In many cases there is an attempt to pro- 
vide this type of service. Extending it to 
all, however, is not generally feasible 
since no member of the team is in a 


position to charge for the reasonable 
value of the service. The attorney, and 
possibly the accountant, may be in a 
position to be reimbursed for their sery. 
ices, but most generally they hesitat« to 
sell the necessity for rendering such serv. 
ice when they recognize that substantial 
sums must be charged for it. 

Furthermore, during any advance 
planning the trustee must be an active 
participant. Indeed, it may be the only 
logical party to make the business an. 
alysis in many circumstances. Present 
practices, however, do not allow corpo. 
rate trustees to realize revenue from such 
activities with the result that any trust 
department must limit its services in the 
estate planning field to a reasonable de. 
gree. Providing a complete, continuous 
business analysis without assurance of 
any reimbursement could not over a 
period of time be given to all its clients 
by any trust department without serious 
effect upon its profitableness. 

The futility of doing a complete busi. 
ness analysis that may rapidly become 
obsolete often results in minimizing or 
even ignoring the necessity of making 
the initial study. Indeed, many logically 
defend the failure to do so upon such 
ground, and rationalize that the same 
problems are not likely to be encoun- 
tered upon the business owner’s ultimate 
death. The problems may even be elim- 
inated with a sale of the business in- 
terest before that event occurs. At any 
rate, there is almost a certainty that with 
the passage of time many of the essential 
facts about the estate will have changed. 
and the plan decided on today will again 
need revision tomorrow. 

In the face of these difficulties it is 
too often decided that the nomination of 
a competent trustee provided with wide 
authority to make decisions upon the 
death of the business owner will con- 
stitute an adequate estate program. The 
trustee is then, without advance warning 
or information, expected to recognize the 
business and estate problems and know 
the solutions thereto. Many of those writ- 
ing such programs are the first to 
criticize a conservative, cautious pro 
gram by the trustee under such circun- 
stances. 

The only real solution may be public 
recognition of the value of estate plar- 
ning in general and business planning in 
particular. Such recognition should in- 
clude the treatment of business cstale 
planning as a day to day matter, to be 
dealt with regularly just as are wages 
of employees. It should also bring aware- 
ness of its value, which may in time 
make it possible to place advance plat 
ning on an economically realistic basis. 
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Calendar of Trust and 
Related Meetings 


May 21 — Connecticut Trust Conference, 
Cheshire 

June 1-14 — School of Banking of the 
South, Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge 


‘June 2-6 — American Institute of Bank- 


ing, Kansas City, Mo. 
June 2-6 — New York State Bankers 
Association Trust School, N.Y.U. 
June 8-11 National Association of 
Tax Administrators, Coronado, Cal. 
June 8-21 Southwestern Graduate 
School of Banking, Southern Meth- 
odist U., Dallas 
June 9-21 — Graduate School of Bank- 


ing, Rutgers U., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
June 11-13 — American Bar Association 


Regional Meeting, St. Louis 
June 17-20 Million Dollar 
Table, Banff Springs, Can. 
June 15-28 — Second Annual Banking 
School Williams College, Williams- 

town, Mass. 

June 22-27 — Pennsylvania Trust Train- 
ing School, Bucknell U., Lewisburg 
July 7-19 — School of Financial Public 
Relations, Northwestern U., Chicago 
July 27-Aug. 9 — NABAC School for 
Bank Auditors & Comptrollers, U. of 

Wisconsin, Madison 

Aug. 17-22 Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association Summer School, Bucknell 
U., Lewisburg 

Aug. 18-23 — Virginia Bankers School, 
U. of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Aug. 19-27 — Independent Banker As- 
sociation First Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers, Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 6 — Central States School 
of Banking, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 

Aug. 25-29 — American Bar Association, 
Los Angeles 

Aug. 27-Sept. 5 — Pacific Coast School 
of Banking, U. of Washington, Seattle 

Sept. 8-11 — New Hampshire & Ver- 
mont Bankers Fifth Joint School of 
Banking, U. of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham 

Sept. 17-19 — National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, Minne- 
apolis 

Sept. 28 - Oct. 2 — Financial Public Re- 
lations Association, Philadelphia 

Oct, 6-9 — National Association of Bank 
Women, Atlanta 

Oct. 9-10 — Western Regional Trust 
Conference, American Bankers A§&so- 
ciation, Los Angeles 

Oct. 16-17 — New York State Bankers 
Association Trust Division Conference, 
Rochester 


Round 


Nov. 5-5 — National Association of Bank 
Auditors & Comptrollers, Dallas 

Nov. \-7 — Mid-Continent Trust Con- 
ference, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, St. Louis 
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Insurance Commissioners 
Discuss Welfare and 
Pension Forms 


The new Wisconsin forms for annual 
reports and other data required under 
the state law governing welfare and 
pension plans was considered the most 
desirable approach toward simplifica- 
tion at a public hearing conducted in 
New York by the welfare and pension 
funds subcommittee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 
The Wisconsin forms were not gener- 
ally available prior to the hearing. so 
most of the suggestions prepared in ad- 
vance were based on a proposed stand- 
ard form drawn up by James J. Hig- 
gins, of the New York insurance de- 
partment, subcommittee chairman, Em- 
ployee benefit Plan Review reported. 

A trust company acting as_ trustee 
under a pension or profit-sharing plan 
in general holds the fund and supervises 
investments, William F. Lackman, vice 
president, Guaranty Trust Co.. New 
York, and representative of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers As. 
sociation, told the meeting. Usually an 
administrative committee named by the 
employer from among his own em- 
ployees keeps records of participants 
and certifies payments to be made by 
the trustee. The Wisconsin form, which 
must be signed by both the administra- 
tive committee and the trustee places 
the latter in position of certifying to 
operations conducted solely by the ad- 
ministrative committee, he said. 

Other suggestions included use of 
legal sized paper thin enough for typ- 
by 
copying machines is permitted. Smaller 
funds, it was thought, would not be 
equipped to provide all the detailed 
data now asked of insurance companies. 
Reporting of original cost of invest- 
ments was considered particularly bur- 
densome you average bond 


ing carbons, unless reproduction 


(“unless 
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cost figures”) and several suggested 
that details be minimized if the securi- 
ties are purchased by corporate trus- 
tees or through dealers registered with 
the S.E.C. 

The insurance company organizations 
advised limiting the type of coverage 
breakdown to three categories: life, ac- 
cident and health, and pension or re- 
tirement. They objected to reporting 
on benefits actually paid on the grounds 
that it would be misleading in view 
of a funding procedure. 
They wanted to delete also a question 


long-range 


about competitive bidding since it is 
doubtful if that prevents abuse. It may 
even encourage it. 

The present New York form requires 
a full day of trying to produce an 
original and three carbons. Bernard 
Backer of Martin E. Segal & Co., stated. 
M. A. Cornell of Los Angeles said he 
had sent copies of Mr. Higgins’ pro- 
posed form (based on the New York 
form) to 100 key funds and actuaries 
in California asking them to estimate 
the cost of filling out the form. Re- 
plies showed a mean average of $1.000 
to $1,200. 

A AA 


Model Code for Regulation of 
Employee Welfare Funds 


A newly appointed Committee on 
Regulation of Employee Welfare Funds 
of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks will draw up a 
model code for the regulation of such 
funds and uniform blanks for use in re- 
porting them to the State supervisory 
authorities. The Committee will for the 
first time constitute an opposite number 
to Committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners who 
are now working in these fields. It is 
hoped that the work of both groups can 
be coordinated. George A. Mooney, 
Superintendent of Banks in New York, 
was named Chairman. 


In San Francisco 


and throughout Northern 
California, we provide 
complete trust service. 
We invite your inquiry. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


Resources over $1,500,000,000 
464 California Street, San Francisco @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ESTATE PLANNING COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


Central Arizona — On April 7 John 
Bundy and Harry Pledger presented a 
dramatization of the “Estate Tax Con- 
sequences of Business Continuation 
Agreements” starring Peter Torrey, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.. 
and Sheldon Mitchell, attorney. 


Southern Arizona — On April 21 
“Short Term Trusts” were discussed by 
a panel consisting of John L. Donahue, 


Jr., attorney; Grant W. Hoel, assistant 
trust officer, Valley National Bank; 
David Mishkind, C.P.A.; and Ken Patz- 
man. C.L.U.. General American Life 


This was the second of 
two panels on this subject. A book re- 
view of Basic Pension & Profit Sharing 
Plans, by Leon L. Rice, Jr 
H. Schlaudt, was given by 
Stubbs, attorney. 

‘East Bay (Cal.)—The third Annual 
Conference on Estate Planning, held on 
successive Fridays, April 18 and 25, 
was expanded to include the problems 
of both the personal estate and the 
business interest in an estate. 


Insurance Co. 


., and Edward 


Robert C. 


The first day’s panel held a day- 


long “conference with Dr. and Mrs. 
Smith, the clients,” who were repre- 


sented by Ben Silver, C.L.U., New York 
Life Insurance Co., and Louise Sallman., 
C.P.A.’ They discussed the estate prob- 
lems of a wealthy married couple, cover- 


ing gifts, joint tenancies, wills, short 
and long term inter vivos and testa- 
mentary trusts. Problems were con- 


sidered from the legal, tax and_busi- 
ness angles and solutions developed in- 
cluding the effective use of life insur- 
ance. The panel consisted of David K. 
Gilmore as lawyer, Robert Walker as 
tax attorney, Glendon Wardhaugh of 
American Trust Co. as trust man, and 
Richard Johnson, C.L.U., of Ullrich- 
Johnson Agency of Lincoln Life as life 
underwriter. 


On the second day, a different panel 
discussed the problems created by death 
for a partnership and for the majority 
and minority shareholders of a closely 
held corporation, including solutions to 
problems of operation, separation of 
parties, gifts of interests, liquidation, 
redemptions, buy-sell agreements, and 
valuation of good will, with observations 
on accounting, tax, legal, and business 
aspects of the matters, as well as the 
uses of life insurance. On this panel 
were: J. Warren Manuel as_ lawyer, 
Franklin Stark as tax attorney, Walter 
Frank, C.P.A., as accountant, William 
Brockwehl of First Western Bank & 


Trust Co. as trust man, and Pat Jen- 
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nings, C.L.U., Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. as life underwriter. 
Los Angeles — On April 21 Leon B. 
Brown, attorney, discussed “Reducing 
Estate Taxes Without Loss of Income 
— A new estate planning device.” 
Boulder, Colo. — On April 17 Pro- 
fessor William J. Bowe of the Uni- 
of Colorado Law School led a 
“Annual Per Donee Ex- 


versity 
discussion on 
clusion.” 
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New Haven — On April 14 — last 
meeting of the season — Nathan M. 
Silverstein, attorney, “Chari- 
table Foundations and Bequests in Es- 
tate Planning.” 

Central Florida — On April 17 “Life 
Insurance Trusts” were discussed by 
Ralph J. Chiitick, assistant counsel, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Northeast Florida — On April 29 
Charles E. Evans, assistant counsel, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, spoke 
on “The Use of Life Insurance in Es- 
tate Planning.” 

Hawaii—On April 17 George Keller- 
man, executive vice president of Bishop 
Securities, spoke on “The Practical Ap- 
proach to Fair Market Value of Shares 
of Stock of Closely Held Corporations.” 
During 30 years in the securities busi- 
ness in Hawaii Mr. Kellerman had op- 
portunities to deal with unusual security 
appraisal problems. 

Indianapolis — On April 17 Dr. Ed- 
win H. White of Insurance Research 
and Review discussed “The Reversal of 
Sanders v. Fox and Related Cases —- 
The Outlook for Stock Redemption 
Plans.” 

Des Moines — The program for the 
April 7 meeting was conducted by Loyal 
E. Keir. 

Baltimore — On April 7 the final 
meeting of the season was addressed by 
Alfred S. Moses, Jr., assistant counsel, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
on “Deferred Compensation and Em- 


spoke on 





ployee Benefit Plans as Estate Plan; ing 
Tools.” 

Detroit — On April 17 Warrer H. 
Eierman, vice president, Hanover Bink. 
New York, spoke on “Life Underwr ‘ters 
Have Taught Me This.” 

Officers elected for the 1958-9 ear 
are: Pres.—John C. Grix, trust officer 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co.; Vice Pres.- 
Donald F. Lau, C.L.U., Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Sec— 
George W. Rutz, trust officer, Manufac. 
turers National Bank; Treas.—Clyde J. 
Manion, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of U. S. 


New Hampshire 





On April 3 “The 
Close Corporation in the Estate” was 
discussed by a panel consisting of: Per- 
cy Bennett, C.P.A., Manchester; 
Reno, attorney, Concord; Raymond 
Rawlings, trust officer, Merchants Na. 
tional Bank, Manchester; and 
Donovan, C.L.U.. Peterborough. Topics 
covered included problems of valuation. 
stock purchase, stock retirement, the 
functions of the trustee, liquidation or 
continuation, 


Robert 


Francis 


and funding. 

Northern New Jersey — On April 16 
E. James Stephens, C.L.U., director, 
pension trust division, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., spoke on 
“Pension Planning for the Small Cor- 
poration.” Touching on funding meth- 
ods, insured plans,  self-administered 
and group sales, he developed ideas as 
to what can be done for the smaller com- 
pany, tied in with estate planning. 

Rochester, N. Y. — On April 18 a 
panel forum was sponsored on “Com- 
pensating the Corporate Executive.” 
Moderated by Walter H. Foertsch of 
Management Planning Consultants, the 
forum included the following topics and 
speakers: “Cash Bonus, Stock Bonus, 
Stock Options“ by D. Robert Nicholson, 
C.P.A.; “Recapitalizations, Stock Re- 
demptions, and the Family Corpora- 
tion” by Sydney R. Rubin, attorney: 
“Executive Group Insurance, Sickness 
and Accident Benefit Plans” by Harold 
S. Kuhns, executive vice president. Ha 
loid Co.; “Qualified Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans” by James W. Cook, as 
sistant vice president, Lincoln Rochester 


Trust Co.; “Non-Qualified Deferred 
Compensation Plans” by Henry W. 
Hays, C.L.U., Massachusetts Life insur- 


ance Co. 

Dayton — On April 15 Ernes' W. 
Furmans, Jr., C.L.U., assistant general 
counsel, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., spoke on “Business ! sul 
ance Planning in the Light of Kecent 
Cases.” He reviewed the lessons 0! 
nier, Casale, Sanders and others. 
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Noshville—Officers elected on April 1 
for the ensuing year are: Pres.—Arthur 
). Reed, Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; Vice Pres.—Clifford J. 
Harrison, Jr., assistant trust officer, 
Third National Bank; Sec.-Treas.—Scott 
Clayton, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Corpus Christi — On April 29 Rupert 
\. Gresham, San Antonio attorney and 
past president of the Texas Bar Associa- 
tion, addressed the annual meeting on 
‘Taxation of Trusts and Estates.” 

Seattle On April 16 two speakers 
addressed the Council. Charles F. Os- 
born, attorney, spoke on “Tax Economy 





Opportunities in Forming a Corpora- 
tion.” Durwood L. Alkire, accountant. 
discussed subjects specifically requested 
hy members under the heads of “Re- 
marks on Valuation of Closely Held 
Stocks (with particular reference to ef- 
fect of book values)” and “Attitudes of 
the Internal Revenue Service.” 

The following were elected for the 
1958-59 term: Pres. — Edwin R. Mac- 
kay, trust officer, Peoples National Bank 
of Washington; Vice-Pres. — J. P. 
Wolgemuth, special agent, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Sec. — Paul 
P. Ashley, attorney; Treas. — Eric H. 
Wiles, C.P.A. 


cludes 60 


Present membership _in- 
life underwriters, 28 trust 


men, 60 attorneys, and 39 certified pub- 
lic accountants. Each group is limited 
loa maximum of 60. 





Bankers and insurance executives discuss 
agend» for the Annual Broker’s Forum, 
sponsored jointly by Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
chang: Bank and the Gordon S. Miller Agen- 
ty of ‘he Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance ‘0, in Philadelphia. (Left to right) : 
Mr. Miler; Howard L. Payne, Girard Estate 
Planning officer; Robert E. MacDougall 
(seate.'), Girard Vice President; and John 
L. Dw cht, Staff Supervisor of Miller Agency. 
Herb. : C. Graebner, Dean of the American 
Colle; of Life Underwriters, was one of 
the sp-akers at the Forum which was held 
°n tw consecutive afternoons in the bank’s 
board -oom. In his talk on “The Search for 


Securi v’ Dr. Graebner gave some little 
new: facts about Social Security program- 
ming. 
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Milwaukee — Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: Pres. — John C. Geil- 
fuss, Sr., vice president, Marine Na- 
tional Exchange Bank; Vice Pres. — 
William H. Pryor, agent, Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Sec.-Treas. 
— A Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

On April 28 a gift was presented to 
each of the 12 past presidents. Franklyn 
C. Tyson of the Evanston, Ill., agency of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
spoke on “Disability Income as a Vital 
Consideration in Estate Planning.” 


A A A 


Estate Councils Advocated 
by Dallas Banker 

The importance of local or regional 
estate councils composed of trust off- 
cers, attorneys, life underwriters and ac- 
countants, was stressed by Thomas J. 
president and senior 
trust officer, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, in an address April 24th in 
Tyler’s Carlton Hotel. 


Moroney, vice 


Mr. Moroney presented a_ technical 
address on trust department operations 
to a group of East Texas bankers and 
certified public accountants, under joint 
sponsorship of the East Texas Chapter, 
Texas Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and the Tyler Clearing House 
Association. 

Beginning with Regulation F of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, Mr. Moroney commented 
on the Texas Trust Act, the Uniform 
Common Trust Fund Act, and the Texas 
Probate Code. He also discussed the 
operational problems of small, medium 
and large trust departments, and trust 
department organization. Other points 
included Trust committees, operational 
manuals, cost analysis, trust invest- 
ments, the “Prudent Man” rule, and 
advantages of a common trust fund. 


A A A 


e Three newspapermen and two officers 
of the Armed Forces will judge the Civil 
War Essay Contest sponsored by Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., Pittsburgh. The contest 
was conducted, in cooperation with the 
Board of Education, among eighth grade 
students in the Pittsburgh Public School 
System. Essays for the contest were de- 
veloped around an imaginary theme: 
“How I Would Have Defended Pitts- 
burgh in 1863”, but had to be based on 
historical fact. The contest opened simul- 
taneously with the Fidelity-sponsored TV 
series, “The Gray Ghost,” which drama- 
tizes adventures of Col. John Mosby. 
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TRUST PERSONNEL CHANGES 





W. B. JONEs, JR. 
St. Louis 


F. RUSSELL ABELL 
Hartford 


R. L. WOODFORD 
Wilmington 


ARKANSAS 


FAYETTEVILLE—Hal Douglas promoted from vice presi- 
dent to trust officer; George L. Dockery to trust officer, at 
First NATIONAL BANK. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Benson L. Smith retired as vice president 
in the trust department at CALIFORNIA BANK, after 36 years 
of service. A graduate of College of Law at U. of Southern 
California and admitted to the State Bar in 1914, he prac- 
ticed law until 1920. Smith is past chairman of the Southern 
California Trust Officers Association and the Trust Division 
of California Bankers Association. 


LOS ANGELES—Oscar E. Horstmann advanced to trust 
officer at CITIZENS NATIONAL TrRusT & SAVINGS BANK. 


LOS ANGELES—TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST Co. elected 
Charles J. Tighe an asst. trust officer. 

SAN DIEGO—Floyd Wilkins, Jr., appointed asst. trust 
officer of SAN DiEGo Trust & SAVINGS BANK, in charge of 
probate and court trust section of the trust department. 
Wilkins attended U. of California and is a post graduate 
of Harvard Law School. Charles Faulwetter, appointed as- 
sistant to the trust officer, also attended U. of California 
and is a post graduate of Stanford Law School. 


SANTA BARBARA—Fritz Amacher named asst. trust offi- 
cer of SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD—F. Russell Abell promoted to senior vice 
president and head of the trust department, at CONNECTICUT 
BANK & TrRusT Co., succeeding Reese H. Harris, Jr., who 
joined Hanover Bank of New York. Abel headed the invest- 
ment division of the trust department since 1951, joined 
the bank in 1926, and served in all operating divisions for 
the trust department. 

Also promoted in the trust department were William W. 
Graulty, to asst. vice president; and Robert W. Hermanson, 
assistant secretary in the estate settlement division. Graulty 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College and Harvard Law 
School, and previously was assistant secretary, trust depart- 
ment. 


MERIDEN—Edgar V. Swanson named president of HoME 
NATIONAL BANK & TRUST Co. succeeding the late George 
J. Sokel, who was president and trust officer. Swanson has 
served as vice president and associate trust officer since 
1949. Donald J. Clark named secretary of the board in addi- 
tion to his present title of vice president and associate trust 


officer. 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON—At DELAWARE TRUST Co., Robert L. Wood- 
ford advanced to vice president and trust officer and direc- 
tor; Lawrence F. Meehan to asst. vice president and trust 
officer. 
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FLORIDA 


LAKELAND—Richard N. Pearse appointed trust repre- 
sentative of FLor1pDA NATIONAL BANK of Jacksonville to work 
in the Polk County area. He is a graduate of Notre Dame U, 
and U. of Indiana Law School. 


ILLINOIS 
AURORA—David R. Lynch, who organized the trust depart- 
ment of AURORA NATIONAL BANK in 1952, retired as vice 
president and trust officer. 
AURORA—MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK raised Oliver M 
Wolcott to trust officer to succeed the late William G. Readey, 


CHICAGO—P. Jordan Hamel promoted to trust officer and 
David V. Flynn elected asst. trust officer, at CITY NATIONAL 
BANK & Trust Co. Hamel, a member of the personal trust 
division, joined City National in 1942 after receiving hi: 
degree in law from Notre Dame. Flynn, also a graduate o! 
Notre Dame, received his law degree from U. of Michigan 
and joined the bank’s probate division in 1953 after ter 
years with a law firm. 

CHICAGO—In the trust department of CONTINENTAL ILLI 
NoIS NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co., Victor L. Bedingfielc 
and Robert H. Clements advanced from trust officers t 
second vice presidents; Leonard A. Lescher from assistant 
secretary to trust officer; and Harvey B. Stevens newly 
elected assistant secretary. 

CHICAGO—Edward G. Van de Ven elected president and 
board chairman of NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTIN succeeding 
the late Howard R. Brintlinger. 

ELGIN—Fred C. Meyers elected vice president and trust 
officer at ELGIN NATIONAL BANK, granted trust powers last 
February. 

OAK PARK—Terence J. Byrne named vice president and 
trust officer of OAK PARK TRUST & SAVINGS BANK. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Co. promoted Fred P. Backer to vice president and senior 
trust officer; Floyd D. Michael and Luther C. Dilatush to 
vice presidents and trust officers; and appointed J. J. Tuohy 
a trust officer; Paul E. Rawley asst. trust officer, and Albert 
F, Slater assistant cashier. Backer joined Indiana Trust Co. 





Seated (1. to r.): Luther C. Dilatush; Fred P. Backer; Floyd D. 

Michael. Standing: Paul E. Rawley; Joseph J. Tuohy; Albert F. 

Slater. Portrait back of these men is of John P. Frenzel, founder 

of Indiana Trust Co., first trust company in the State, and uncle 
of current president Otto N. Frenzel. 
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which later merged with Merchants in 1931. Michael, a 
graduate of Franklin College and Indiana U. Law School, 
joined the department following World War II. Dilatush, 
prior to recently joining Merchants, was vice president in 
the trust investment department of AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST Co., Chicago. 


LAFAYETTE—Burr S. Swezey named chairman of LAFA- 
yeTTE NATIONAL BANK and his son, Burr §&., Jr., appointed 
president and trust officer to succeed him. Alpha B. Gray, for- 
merly executive vice president and trust officer, named to the 
new office of vice chairman; Stuart L. Main to trust officer; 
Mary B. Fobil to asst. trust officer. 


LOGANSPORT—Hollis Johnston, vice president and trust 
officer of FARMERS & MERCHANTS STATE BANK, elected a 
director. 

LOGANSPORT—Leo F. Baumann elected a director and 
named vice president and trust officer of NATIONAL BANK. 
He succeeds William F. Bauer, trust officer, who retired after 
serving in this capacity since 1931. 

SOUTH BEND—Robert J. Heston promoted to asst. cashier 
and asst. trust officer at St. JosEPH BANK & TRUST Co. 


TERRA HAUTE—Nelson F. Schroeder advanced to trust 
oficer at TERRE HAUTE First NATIONAL BANK. He has been 
with the Bank since 1921. 


KANSAS 


MISSION—Rolbert L. Cumley advanced to asst. trust officer 
of Mission STATE BANK. 


KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON—At First NATIONAL BANK & TRUST Co. 
Leroy M. Miles promoted from executive vice president to 
president and chief executive officer; J. C. Nichols, vice chair- 
man of the board and executive committee chairman; and 
Frank E. Wilford to asst. vice president and trust officer. 


PADUCAH—Oscar S. Bryant, Jr., joined PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co. as asst. vice president and 
asst. trust officer, and will devote his time to the customers’ 
investment department and assist in developing the trust 


department. He was formerly with a Louisville investment 
firm. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—ROoOcKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK _ appointed 
Alden R. Sleeper and Miss Eleanor Berry asst. trust officers. 
Sleeper, until recently was with Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co.; Miss Berry will continue in charge of the 
tax department. 

PITTSFIELD—George Ripley promoted to trust officer at 
BERKSHIRE TRUST Co. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—At NATIONAL BANK OF Detroit, Donald F. 
Valley elected board chairman and chief executive officer; 
Henry T. Bodman, president and chief administrative officer; 
and George E. Parker, Jr., vice president and trust officer, 
elected a director and chairman of the trust committee. All 
have been with the bank (which ranks 11th in the United 
States) since 1933, the year of organization. 





HENRY T. BODMAN 
Detroit 


Donan F, VALLEY 
Detroit 


REMBRANDT P. LANE 
Newark 
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Muraled reception area in new quarters of Trust Department at 
American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 





Mr. Valley, a certified public accountant, was with Has- 
kins & Sells, with Dodge Bros. and, just before entering 
banking, the financing subsidiary of Ford Motor Co. Bod- 
man, one time in the trust department, was loaned to the 
Office of Production Management in 1941, also being re- 
called in 1946 to Washington as a director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—W. Boardman Jones, Jr., elected a vice presi- 
dent of MERCANTILE TRUST Co. in the trust department. A 
graduate of Princeton U. in 1937, Jones has been vice 
president and general manager of Kennard Corp. since 
1952, and prior thereto with Gaylord Container Corp. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK—Rembrandt P. Lane promoted to vice president 
and trust officer of NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX BANKING 
Co. and became chief executive of the trust department. Be- 
cause of his health, William E. Hocker, vice president and 
trust officer, has asked to be relieved of responsibility for 
the department, which he had headed since 1929. He will 
continue in a consulting capacity and as a director. Lane, 
a graduate of Yale in 1923, joined the trust department in 
1931. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—H. Eugene Dickhuth elected trust officer in 
addition to vice president, at AMERICAN TRUST Co., and will 
head the enlarged mortgage department. Joseph A. Hnatt 
became asst. vice president and asst. trust officer. 

NEW YORK—BANKERS TRUST Co. appointed Arthur P. 
Sullivan and Randolph F. Rogge to assistant secretaries in 
the corporate trust division; and Gordon L. Bishop to asst. 
trust officer, business development division of the trust 
department. 


NEW YORK—Appointments in the corporate trust depart- 
ment of GUARANTY Trust Co.: Karl R. Henrich, formerly 
trust officer, named vice president; John D. Rippe, pro- 
moted to vice president. 


ROCHESTER—George F. Butterworth, III, named invest- 
ment officer of GENESEE VALLEY UNION TRUST Co., having 
formerly been assistant secretary of MARINE MIDLAND TRUST 
Co., New York, in the trust department. 
SYRACUSE—MarINE MIDLAND TRUsT Co. OF CENTRAL NEW 
YorK elected John T. Sullivan as board chairman, and John 
A. Sheedy as president. 

WEST HEMPSTEAD—James S. Reid joined MEADOW 
Brook NATIONAL BANK as asst. trust officer, having formerly 
been in charge of the trust department of NicopEMuUs NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Hagerstown, Maryland. A graduate of 
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Cornell U. and the George Washington U. Law School, he 
is a member of the District of Columbia Bar. 

John §S. Williamson, formerly with CHEMICAL BANK & 
Trust Co., New York, also joined the Meadow Brook, as 
trust administrator. A graduate of St. Lawrence U. and 
New York U. School of Law, he is a member of the New 
York Bar. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—CENTRAL TRUST Co. promoted Robert F. 
Hartkemeier from assistant secretary to asst. investment offi- 
cer in the trust department. Hartkemeier began with Central 
Trust in 1950. He took his A.B. at Dartmouth and Master 
of Commercial Sciences at the Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration at Dartmouth. 


MIDDLETOWN—Calvin Verity advanced to board chair- 
man of First NATIONAL BANK and is succeeded as president 
by Edward Barker, who advanced from the trust depart- 
ment of the institution, becoming a vice president and trust 
officer in 1949. 


TOLEDO—Promotion of Robert A. Bower, asst. vice presi- 
dent of OHIO CITIZENS TRUST Co., to the trust department 
as a business development and customer relations executive, 
has been announced. Bower has been doing similar work in 
the commercial division. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—E. Morris Bate, Jr., advanced to senior 
corporate trust officer and Andrew O. Friedrich to corporate 
trust officer, at GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE BANK; John 
Louis Moock and Edna M. Thompson to trust investment 
officers; John D. Rumbough, transferred from banking to 
trust, named estate planning officers; E. B. Gary, Jr. and 
J. I. Ford appointed asst. trust officer and asst. investment 
officer, respectively; and Oliver H. Keller, Jr., named as- 
sistant secretary, corporate trust department. 


PITTSBURGH—James S. Clancy elected asst. vice president 
of FIDELITY Trust Co. A graduate of Princeton and of New 
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KARL R. HENRICH 
New York 


W. E. BUTLEEr 
Montreal 





JOHN D. RIPPE 
New York 


York Universities, Clancy is in the trust department, al- 
though he will serve all departments of the bank in a staff 
function. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MITCHELL—E. A. Loomer retired as vice president and 
trust officer of COMMERCIAL TRUsT & SAVINGS BANK; Robert 
Knapp is now cashier and trust officer. 


TEXAS 

GALVESTON—George W. Atkinson joined UNITED SrTates 
NATIONAL BANK as trust officer. A graduate of Princeton 
U., Atkinson has been with the CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
New York, since 1953, prior to which he was with the 
United States Foreign Service, Department of State. 
SAN ANTONIO—Walter Bowermaster 
officer at ALAMO NATIONAL BANK. 


named asst. trust 
WYOMING 

CASPER—Robert C. White advanced to vice president and 

asst. trust officer, at First NTIONAL BANK. 


CANADA 


MONTREAL—W. E. Butler, manager of the personal trust 
department of RoyAL Trust Co., appointed assistant general 
manager. 



































EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 








Individuals seeking positions in trust 
departments may have free listing 
(maximum six lines). Respondents 
should write to Code number shown, 
care of “Trusts and Estates.” 

Trust Officer, 34, LL.B., head of trust 


department, commercial and trust experi- 
ence, seeks position as executive vice 
president & trust officer of small bank 
or trust officer of large bank. Prefers 
South, Southwest, Rocky Moutnain or 
West. 85-1. 

Estate planning and trust new business 
officer desires position in medium-sized 
or large trust department with full re- 
sponsibility for business development and 
other executive duties. Under 40. Twelve 
years experience. No geographical limi- 
tation. 85-2. 

Tax lawyer, 6 years experience, Feder- 
al judicial clerkship, Internal Revenue, 
private practice. Will relocate. 85-3 

Trust Officer, 35, with demonstrated 
new business development ability desires 
key position in progressive bank. Com- 
prehensive background — personal and 
corporate trust administration, estate 
planning, taxes; G.S.B. graduate. In- 
vestment Major. 84-4 
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Trust Officer, attorney, 40, with 12 
years comprehensive trust experience in- 
cluding taxes, estate planning, admin- 
istration, general operations. Presently 
second officer in 40 million department, 
desires position as head of medium size 
or senior position in large department. 
84-5 

Executive with trust administration 
experience seeks connection with trust 
department of commercial bank to solicit 
new business abroad, 84-8 

Advg. & Financial-P.R. Editor-Copy- 
writer, 4A background, “bluechip” trust 
accounts. B.A. with solid personal and 
corporate trust training and experience, 
sales oriented. Seeks growth opportunity, 
N. J., N. Y. or Conn. 84-7 

A A A 


MERGERS, NEW TRUST POWERS 


Denver, Colo. — First NATIONAL BANK 
and INTERNALIONAL TRUST Co. will be 
consolidated as of August 8th, subject to 
final approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, under the name of First Na- 
TIONAL BANK. 

Washington, D. C.—Stockholders voted 
May 9th to merge AMERICAN SECURITY 
& TrRusT Co. and NATIONAL METROPOLI- 
TAN BANK under the name of the former. 
Now third, American Security regains 
second place among the city’s banks. 






Eustis, Fla. — Trust powers have been 
granted to the FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


Passaic & Paterson, N. J. — The board 
of directors of COUNTY BANK & TRUST 
Co., Paterson, and PASSAIC-CLIFTON Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Passaic have approved 
a merger of the two as a State bank un- 
der the name of NEW JERSEY BANK & 
Trust Co. C. Kenneth Fuller will be 
chairman; John C. Barbour, president; 
Cowles Andrus, Carl Griffin and Joseph 
Hammond, senior vice presidents. The 
merged bank will have over $285 mil- 
lion total resources and $80 million 
trust assets, and be the fourth largest 
bank in the State and among the first 
100 in the nation. 


Greensburg & Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
BARCLAY-WESTMORELAND TRUST CO. 
merged into the MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK & TrusT Co., with the former be- 
coming a branch. John E. Gleeson, form- 


erly vice president and trust officer, Te 
tains the latter title. 
Altavista, Va. — First NATIONAL 


BANK has been granted trust powe’s. 

Newton & Philadelphia, Pa. — “hare- 
holders approved merger of the NEW- 
TOWN BANK & TRusT Co. into CE TRAL- 
PENN NATIONAL BANK, Philad: 'phia; 
with former becoming a branch. 
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ON THE PUBLICITY FRONT 


Newspaper Advertising 


“Our Trust Department has a brand 
yew look” observes an ad from Hart- 
iord National Bank & Trust Co. A three- 
jimensional drawing shows the present 
y-out of the trust department and the 
ext describes how in one decade the 
Personal Trust Department grew from 
1.700 accounts, $218 million of assets. 
and a staff of 76 to 3,500 accounts, $515 
million of assets, and a staff of 198 
(including representatives in four com- 
munities besides the Hartford head of- 
fice). The resulting modernization and 
expansion of facilities is now complete. 
the ad says. “From the clicking IBM 
machines in the Tabulating Division to 
the history-flavored pictures on the 
walls of the conference rooms, the new 
quarters reflect the character of our 
Trust Department — modern efliciency 
and progressive management, combined 
with the timeless virtues of stability and 
integrity which are the essence of trust 
service. 

“Do it Yourself doesn’t apply to writ- 
ing your will” advises First National 
Bank of Arizona in an ad that pic- 
tures a man sitting at his home work- 
shop table, but with law books opened 
in front of the usual array of carpen- 
ter’s tools. “An attorney — and only 
an attorney — is qualified to write a 
will that will stand up in court 
Whether your estate is large or small. 
i's just good sense to have your lawyer 
write your will.” To this the bank adds 
reasons why it is advantageous to name 
the bank as executor. 

“Profit sharing works two ways” an 
ad of First National Bank, Chicago, 
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points out. A photograph shows a young 
lady being given a send-off with presents 
and her profit-sharing check and ex- 
plains how profit sharing tends to keep 
on the staff — at least for a longer 
period — people who do not intend to 
make the job their life work (as, for 
example, girls who leave in order to 
get married). This is part of First 
National’s true story series and the 
case cited is one in which the bank had 
proposed the profit sharing plan to the 
company after being consulted about 
the problem of high turnover in pro- 
duction personnel. 


“Your Fidelity Union Trust Officer 
— a true ‘friend of the family’ ” titles 
an ad from Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., that appeals to the wife 
and children through a picture of the 
trust officer conversing with a small 
boy as his mother sits nearby, and to 
the father and husband through the 
direct and informative message. “No 
matter how modest your estate,” the 
text reads, we urge you to telephone us 
and arrange a talk with a trust officer. 
He will advise you on inheritance taxes, 
help you plan your estate to best pro- 
vide for your family, and work with 
your attorney in drawing up the neces- 
sary papers to assure that, upon your 
death, your wishes will be carried out 
to the letter. He can’t do 
won't do less.” 


more: he 


- and later on your life insurance 
continues to protect him,” comments 
an ad from First National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas, which pictures a father 
standing by ready to catch his young 
son who is — with some difficulty — 
walking the top of a fence. The text 
explains that family support, derived 
now from current income, eventually 
will come from the estate. Life insurance 
often saves liquidating assets at a loss 
to pay taxes, debts and expenses. The 
advantages of a life insurance trust are 
suggested. 


“Confident his family will be pro- 
tected” describes the husband and 
father at a happy family meal pictured 
in an ad from Exchange National Bank, 
Tampa. The text explains that few men 
want their wives to “go through the 
worries of estate administration and the 
problems of taxation in this complex 
day and age. To avoid this they pro- 
vide a sound estate plan and a com- 
petent executor.” Four trust officers 
of the bank are pictured along the left 
hand border of the ad. 


snooty type? 2) 
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“Snooty type? Insist on American 
trust service . . . it’s the finest!” This 
title is accompanied by nothing but 
the name and address of the American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Dubuque, and 
an enormous rhinocerous. While not 
very informative, it certainly attracts 
attention and could lead to conversa- 
tion and questions, 


“Facts are perishable” announces an 
ad of United States Trust Co., New 
York, which then describes how a man 
is well informed about a company when 
he first invests, but with the passage 
of time — and the pressure of other 
duties — he tends to take that company 
for granted. He may overlook new facts, 
changed conditions that are endanger- 
ing his “stake” in the company, whereas 
the trust company pays constant atten- 
tion to these matters for its customers. 


Booklets and Folders 


“A Mile Ahead” was a veteran rail- 
road engineer's answer to a question 
as to what he thought about while driv- 
ing his train at 70 miles an hour. The 
title and theme are used to good ad- 
vantage by Fiduciary Trust Co., New 
York, in a recent folder that points out 
how the investment manager, like the 
engineer, must think ahead, “be alert 
and ready to act.” 


“Your Will” — the topic of Union 
& New Haven Trust Co.’s March 
Journal — is discussed under the heads 
of “You and your will — a business 
document,” “Your Family and your will 
— a personal document,” “Your 
Attorney and your will — a legal docu- 
ment,” “Your Executor and your will” 
and “Your Trustee and your will.” A 
box tells the reader how “To Leave 
a Successful Will.” The five points, 
each of which is developed by a sen- 
tence or two, are: Make it at once; Give 
it careful thought; Make sure it is 
legal: In it name an experienced ex- 
ecutor and trustee like The Trust Com- 
pany; Keep it in a safe place — yet 
readily accessible (Wills naming the 
Trust Company can be kept in a will 
vault free of charge). 
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As the baseball season starts again, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New 
Yor, has on display a folder entitled 
“Professional or Amateur?”’, the cover 
illustrated with a catcher from a pro- 
fessional team and a fielder from the 
sand lots (age possibly 8). On the in- 
side, the qualities of professional and 
amateur executors and trustees are con- 
trasted in two columns under the general 
topics of: absence (from illness, travel 
or being “too busy”; facilities; contin- 
ued existence; impartiality; experience; 
value of an _ occupational specialty; 
record-keeping; group judgment; and 
financial responsibility. 


The difference between a five-year-old 
disassembling dad’s new Hardy reel 
and a twenty-five-year-old investing his 
inheritance in speculative securities is 
a difference only in degree, according to 
the current issue of Forethought, bi- 
monthly booklet of Montreal Trust Co. 
The manner in which trusteeship can 
help solve this problem is outlined for 
the reader. 


Sales messages on the desirability of 
making a will and the wisdom of keep- 
ing valuables in the bank’s vault were 
included in the first issue of “This ’N 
That” — a new quarterly circulated to 
30,000 customers and prospects by La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago. The pub- 
lication contains weather, 
sports, entertainment, eating places, and 
a brief biography of some prominent 
figure of the area. First returns of a 
postcard questionnaire enclosed with 
the first issue indicated a favorable re- 
ception even from busy executives. 


reports on 


Frank Burr, vice pres- 
ident and marketing 
officer for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank’s trust 
department, was sur- 
prised on Good Friday 
to receive from Reg 
Pierce (r.), account 
executive of Kenyon 
& Eckhardt Advertis- 
ing Agency, a basket- 
ful of Easter eggs. Mr. 
Pierce observed that 
“We've shown Frank 
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A total of 50 trust departments, in- Administrative Officers derwrit 
cluding 15 in New York State, had Administrative and investment me lic. 
by April 7th reported successful ex- have opportunities to obtain new add: The 
periences with the trust film, “So Lit- tions to existing accounts in the form ¢ J. Cop 
tle for Eve,” produced by the Trust reinvested excess trust income, ne\ pollicer 
Division of the New York State Bankers money for further investments, a mini  Trus 
Association. In 500 showings to over mum of withdrawals and the conversio of the 
15,000 people the film has been viewed of terminations into new accounts. ee 
by bank personnel, stockholders, pro- Investment officers are in touch with” ag 
fessional groups, social groups, and trust customers on a daily basis and ha\ . se 
law school students. Of the total at- ing already gained their confidence arf. , 
tendance 20% were enthusiastic, 70% jin an excellent position to suggest addi — 
interested, and 10% showed no positive tions to trust accounts (a service 0 \ st 
reaction. great value to the customer) and/or re cay 8 

One comment reported by the Film investment of available trust income Jr, tre 
Committee said, “Outside of one civic Administrative officers can offer soun & tru 
club we have not had a single person — reasons for additions to the principal o} miter, 
leave the audience while this picture existing trusts and for reinvesting trus Trust | 
was being shown . I believe the income where distribution is not essen fo" ‘ 
children (at a PTA meeting) enjoy tial. They can work closely with the in (o.; 
this as much as the grown-ups.” vestment men to point out new invest: ee 

ment ideas and by good administration Bank ‘ 
combined with good public relations can § . Vote 
lessen the causes of withdrawal on ter- mete 
mination. ~— 
Typical situations for this kind of re “ p 
tention selling are described in the Apri “6 
FPRA Bulletin by Burns Swenson, vic ~ Ned 
president of Northwestern Nationa ‘ a 
Bank, Minneapolis, where such a pro: ie : 
gram has been in operation for som aa 

time with remarkable results. Among> ~ 
these opportunities are (a) Annual or img 
periodic statement time; (b) Necessar) — 
correspondence with customers, benefic'- rena 
aries, and co-trustees; (c) Time of exer Curing 
cising rights. Additional increments t Oth, 
- LARGEST FINANCIAL existing trusts on a monthly, annual ot deputy 
ee other regular basis can be encour2ged. Depar 
ioe ne a eee This type of program gives the smi — 
rm: . NATION’S CAPITAL istrative and investment trust officers an J “82 
opportunity to contribute to the growth The 

= of their department and to prey t © from 
offset the annual loss from termi tions f° co 
that has to be overcome by the a:{uisi FPartm 
tion of completely new business. law of 
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Panel on Trust Development 
Highlights Pennsylvania 
Trust Conference 


A panel discussion on “Designing a 
Trust Development Program for a Small 
Trust Department” was the highlight 
if the 31st Annual Trust Conference 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
ion held in Harrisburg, April 11. More 
thn 225 trustmen heard the eight 
panelists, representing both large and 
small trust departments, agree that a 
small trust department can build a 
profitable trust business. To do this, 
there must adequate equipment, 
training in estate planning, and effec- 
tive advertising and public relations 
with lawyers, accountants and life un- 
derwriters as well as the general pub- 















be 


lic. 

The panelists, moderated by William 
J. Copeland, vice president and trust 
oficer of Peoples First National Bank 
« Trust Co. .Pittsburgh, and chairman 
of the PBA committee on Trust Devel- 
opment. included the following: James 
G. Bietsch. trust officer, National Bank 
of Chambersburg; Giles B. Cook, Jr., 
vice president and trust officer, Craw- 
ford County Trust Co., Meadville; Paul 
A. Davis. vice president, Fidelity Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh; William H. Latimer, 
Jr, trust officer. Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh: Donald H. 
Miller. trust officer, Union Bank & 
Trust Co.. Bethlehem; E. Donald Stuck, 
trust officer. Jenkintown Bank & Trust 
Co.; and Norman E. Walz. 
vice president, Provident Tradesmens 
Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

Total individual and corporate trust 
funds held by trust institutions in 
Pennsylvania reached $12.1 billion at 
the end of 1957, O. Albert Johnson, 
PBA president, said in his remarks at 
the opening session. Mr. Johnson. who 
is Vice president and treasurer of Ham- 
lin Bank & Trust Co., Smethport, cited 


assistant 





a total of $6.4 billion for individual 
trust funds and $5.7 billion for cor- 
porate trust funds. In state banks and 
trust companies alone these funds had 
increased 4.9% and 6.6% respectively 
during the year, he said. 

Othe: speakers were Frank W. Poe. 
deputy secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Depar ient of Banking, and John Y. 
Scott, °BA counsel, who presented a 
legisla: ve report. 

The norning session heard reports 
from *:e chairmen of the committees 
°n co: s and charges, smaller trust de- 
Partme ‘ts, the trust training school, 
law of lecedents estates and trusts, tax- 
W May § 958 





Officers greet guest speak- 
er Frank W. Poe, Deputy 
Secretary of Banking, at 
Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation 31st Annual 
Trust Conference in Har- 
risburg, April 11 (left to 
right) : PBA President O. 


Albert Johnson, vice 
president and _ treasurer, 
Hamlin Bank & Trust 


Co., Smethport; Trust Di- 
vision Chairman Harold 
E. Bright, senior vice 
president and trust officer, 
Berks County Trust Co.., 
Reading; and Mr. Poe. 





ation, cooperation with the bar, and 
trust department operations. The trust 
development committee report immedi- 
ately preceded the afternoon panel dis- 
cussion. 


Six additional memoranda have been 
prepared for the PBA Trust Operations 
Manual. They are: 


+58 Suggested Procedural Check Points 
in Handling Real Estate as an As- 
set in a Decedent’s Estate 
Suggested Procedural Check Points 
in Handling Mortgage in Decedent’s 
Estate 

Pension Trusts — payments to pen- 
sioners; Profit Sharing Trusts — 
payments to beneficiaries; Annuity 
Contracts — collection of 
Checking Accounts and Saving 
Fund Accounts in the Decedent’s 
Name 

Stock Transfer Tax in those 
cases where securities are regis- 
tered in nominee name 

#63 Due Bills — securities pledged 


61 
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Indiana Trust Conference 


Trust investments, trust fees, cost an- 
alysis and pension and profit sharing 
trusts were among the topics presented 
at the Indiana Trust Conference held at 
Notre Dame University, April 21-22. 

On Monday Arthur J. O’Hara, vice 
president, The Northern Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Investing for Trust Ac- 
counts.” The trust film, “So Little For 
Eve,” was shown, and a panel moderat- 
ed by Judd Leighton, senior vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, First Bank & Trust 
Co., South Bend, discussed “Trust Fees.” 

The following day included addresses 
by Richard E. Peck, Chicago accountant, 
on “Cost Analysis” and James F. Thorn- 
burg, South Bend attorney, on “Pension 
and Profit Sharing Trusts.” The dele- 
gates also heard Robert Davis Coleman, 
Indianapolis attorney and president elect 
of the Indiana Bar Association. 





Missouri. 


from other states to Missouri. 





First Choice for Trust Service 
in Missouri 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company engages only in the trust busi- 
ness. It does no banking business. It accepts no deposits subject to 
check. It is the largest stockholder of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, with which it is affiliated. It is the oldest trust company in 


We suggest consideration of our Company for ancilliary service in 
Missouri or where recommendations are to be made to people moving 


“Trust Service Exclusively” 


St. Louis Union Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Affiliated with the First National Bank 
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\CURRENT L/71 


Books 


RATURE | 


Corporate Public Relations 


JOHN W. HILL. Harper & Brothers, 
York. 178 pp. $3.50. 


New 


This is no ordinary book of techniques. 
Mr. Hill, who is chairman of the board 
of Hill & Knowlton, Inc., comes to grips 
with the underlying philosophy and the 
broader problems of public relations, 
basing his comments on 30 years of ex- 
perience and practice in this field. 

Public relations is considered by the 
author in relation to the impact of 
political decisions on economic leader- 
ship, the attacks on sheer bigness of cor- 
porations, and the “erosion of manage- 
ment’s function” in the squeeze between 
government and labor unions. On this 
last point he says, “The wage-cost infla- 
tion has now become one of the most 
serious domestic problems facing the 
country. Everyone stands to lose if man- 
agement is required to continue under 
irresistible pressure from powerful 
unions to pay more in wage increases 
than is available from increased pro- 
ductivity.” 

Among the other topics covered are 
stockholder relations, employee _ rela- 
ations, and community relations. The 
author also explores the position of in- 
dustry in regard to support of education 
and the new horizons of international 
public relations. 


TAX PRACTITIONER’S LIBRARY 


Arm’s Length Transactions 
ROBERT S. HOLZMAN (169 pp.) 


The Tax on Accumulated Earnings 
ROBERT S. HOLZMAN (136 pp.) 


Thin Capitalization 

MARTIN M. LORE (261 pp.) 

The Ronald Press Company, New York City 10 

($10. per vol., $8.50 on subscription). 

The Tax Practitioners’ Library makes 
its debut with publication of the three 
works noted above. They are the first in 
a projected series of eleven studies deal- 
ing with special problems of tax law. 
These first three handbooks follow a 
common plan. In each, the author first 
states the particular problem, then pro- 
ceeds to analyze tax practice and court 
decisions, and concludes with suggestions 
for “steps to be taken.” The text is fol- 
lowed by tables of statutes and cases, 
a bibliography and index, 

An interesting feature, in presenting 
court decisions, is the use of a double 
column. On one side of the page the 
author states the factual situation and 
taxpayer’s contentions, and in a parallel 
column he gives the court’s findings and 
ruling. This permits the reader to fol- 
low argument and decision at a glance. 
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The series is edited by Robert S. 
Holzman, professor of taxation at New 
York University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, who is also the 
author of two of the initial volumes. He 
as well as Mr. Lore exhibits a lively 
style in the treatment of the _ indi- 
vidual subjects, and the plan followed in 
each book is designed to make the text 
appealing and useful to businessman and 
tax specialist alike. 


Stock Market Behavior 


WM. P. SARGEANT. Exposition Press, New 

York City. 51 pp.; $2.50. 

A terse exposition of some of the 
technical aspects of stock markets but 
more suited to the individual who has 
already taken several dips in these tur- 
bulent waters than to the neophyte 
standing on the shore. While it will not 
take the place of specific guidance for 
the beginner, it explains the meaning 
of and reasons for market movements 
which the investor inevitably meets. 


How To Make Money Make Money 


HENRY GELLERMANN. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York City. 305 pp.; $4.50. 


Here is an investment primer that 
makes sense by starting at the begin- 
ning and laying out ground rules and 
objectives. It explains what, where, who, 
when and how for the untutored, plus 
a glossary of market terms, and its 
sample portfolios stress careful selection 
of a small number of stocks rather than 
“diversification,” which may only mask 
indecision or cowardly reliance upon 
average results or worse. Very much 
down to earth. 


Make Your Income Count 


DONALD I. ROGERS. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Ave., New York City 17 
(216 pp.; $3.95). 

This book shows how to count one’s 
money into different piles, according to 
financial and other needs of the indi- 
vidual in youth, middle age and retire- 
ment, and also such factors as inflation 
and defiation. There is a full discussion, 
illustrated by charts and graphs, of 
comparative advantages of various types 
of insurance, stock purchases, real estate 
investments, rates on borrowing money, 
and saving’s institutions. 

Mr. Rogers is business and Financial 
Editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
the author of many articles and a syndi- 
cated column as well as of two books. 
Those seeking the way of self-sufficiency 
in money matters will find his latest 
work a fine road map, 


ARTICLES 
How the Estate Tax Applies to Inter 
Vivos Trusts for Minors 


HENRY SCHNEIDER. Taxes, April, 1958 
(4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30. 75¢). 


Seemingly unimportant trust clauses, 
















in agreements for the benefit of de. 
pendent minors, may lead to serious tay 
consequences contends Mr. Schneider, 
points out some of the hidden dangey 
in this area and makes recommend: tion; 
with respect to present and future legis. 
lation. 


Federal Estate Tax — Gifts in Con 
templation of Death — Stock Diy; 
dends 


JOHN C. SULLIVAN. Dickinson Law Revie, 
March, 1958 (Carlisle, Pa. $2). 


The question whether a stock dividen( 
declared after an absolute gift of th 
original shares, is taxable in the esta 
of the deceased donor, was presented } 
a recent Tax Court case (Estate ¢ 


McGehee). This case and other prec 
dents are studied here. 
Banks’ Liability in Handling A: 


counts of Decedents and Fiducia. 

ies 

RICHARD M. LUND. University of Florii 

Law Review, Winter, 1957 (Gainesville, $1.25 

This is a general discussion of tk 
problems presented when bank accoun' 
of decedents and fiduciaries are created 
or accepted. 





Spouses Estates Equal: Consider Ac 
vantages of Marital Bequests Plu 
Gifts 
The Journal of Taxation, May, 1958 (147! 
50th St., New York City 22. $1.25). 

An age differential between spouse 
provides an opportunity for savings ? 
estate taxes, if the surviving spous 
makes gifts. This situation is demor 
strated in discussion and exhibits. 


1957 Annual Survey of America 
Law 


Succession, by Thomas E. Atkinson 


Future Interests, by Bertel M. Spark 


New York University Law Review, March, 19% 
(40 Washington Sq. S., New York City 3; $2 


Professors Atkinson and Sparks sun: 
marize here the developments throug: 
out the U.S. during the past year in th 
fields of succession and future interest 
They consider and in some _ instance 
criticize court decisions, legislation atl 
literature on their chosen — subjecti 
“Standard Clauses for Wills” publishe 
by Trusts and Estates, receives laudator! 
comment in connection with Profess® 
Atkinson’s review of American probat 
law. Professor Sparks notes among th 
significant occurrences in his field tht 
trend toward relaxation of the rulé 
against perpetuities and suspension ¢ 
alienation. As in the past, these survey 
combine in nutshell paragraphs a va 
amount of material and a high degré 
of scholarship. 
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INCOME TAX 


Life insurance premiums paid by cor- 
poration on stockholders’ lives not con- 
structive dividends to stockholders. Cor- 
poration and its four stockholders en- 
tered into “Stock Purchase Agreement,” 
funded by insurance on each of stock- 
holder’s lives. Corporation retained all 
ownership rights under policies with 
exception of right to name beneficiary 
of insurance proceeds, which was held 
by stockholders. Upon death of stock- 
holder, corporation agreed to deliver 
policy to named beneficiary for collec- 
tion, and thereafter transfer to itself as 
much of company stock standing in de- 
ceased’s name as could be purchased at 
predetermined price from proceeds. If 
insurance payment was not sufficient to 
buy all of deceased’s stock, corporation 
had sixty-day option to purchase bal- 
ance. Surviving stockholders had _ sec- 
ondary option to buy in event corpora- 
tion failed to exercise its option. During 
tax years in question, corporation had 
not declared dividends, although it had 
szable surplus. Commissioner charged 
stockholders with constructive dividends 
in amount of premiums paid on insur- 
ance on their lives. District Court up- 
held Commissioner’s determination. 


HELD: For taxpayers. Immediate 
benefits of arrangement, such as con- 
tinuity of stock control and manage- 
ment, redound to corporation. Present 
benefits to stockholder, such as assur- 
ance of market for stock, retention of 
officers acceptable to group, and ap- 
preciation in value of stock, are not tax- 
able incidents. No benefits being present- 
ly realized by stockholders, no construc- 
tive dividends were received. Sanders 
etal v. Fox, 10th Cir., Mar. 20, 1958. 


Payment to widow of deceased em- 
Dloyee held to be gift. Decedent had 





* STATES 


been officer and stockholder of corpora- 
tion, and at time of his death there was 
balance of cancelled salaries which had 
ben due him in amount of $17,400. 
Several days after his death corporation 
adopte’’ resolution for payment to widow 
of lum; sum amount plus sixteen month- 
ly amounts equal to his monthly salary. 
Corporstion deducted payments as busi- 
ness expense. Commissioner determined 
deficier cies against widow on ground 
that payments represented income and 
hot gif 

May 1958 


FEDERAL TAX NOTES 


SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 
Foosaner, Saiber & Schlesinger, Newark, New Jersey 


HELD: For taxpayer. Payments were 
intended as, and were in fact, gifts. Cor- 
poration’s expression that payments 
were made to widow in recognition for 
long and valuable years of deceased’s 
services did not alter fact that they were 
gifts. Estate of A. W. Morse v. Comm., 
17 T.C. M. 1958-51, Mar. 31, 1958. 


Income tax treatment o ftrust corpus 
returned to grantor by charity. Taxpayer 
transferred property in trust for benefit 
of town on condition that property be 
used to finance addition to public library. 
Beneficiary decided not to build addition 
and returned property to grantor. Com- 
missioner required grantor to include 
in taxable income full amount of corpus 
returned to him in that year, on ground 
that taxpayer received tax benefit in 
years contributions were made to trust. 

HELD: For taxpayer. Returned cor- 
pus was to be excluded from income. 
Since there was tax benefit in prior 
years, however, there should’ be 
added to tax for current year amount 
by which prior years’ taxes had been 
decreased on account of contributions 
made to trust fund. Original cost of 
property returned to taxpayer would be 
used as his basis. Perry et al v. U.S., 
Ct. Cl. No. 27-56, Apr. 2, 1958. 


ESTATE TAX 


Transferred property includible in 
estate where decedent retained rental 
income. Decedent by warranty deed con- 
veyed certain income producing property 
to his children. He continued to receive 
and treat as his own all rentals from 
properties. Furthermore, on his income 
tax returns, he reported all of rental 
income as his income. Commissioner in- 
cluded value of property in decedent’s 
estate. 


HELD: For Commissioner. Decedent 
had retained for his life possession or 
enjoyment of income from properties. 
Transfer where possession or enjoyment 
of income is retained is includible in 
transferor’s gross estate. Est. of D. 
McNichol v. Comm., 29 T.C. No. 125, 
March 28, 1958. 


Treatment of installment insurance 
proceeds for marital deduction. Decedent 
owned certain insurance policies, which 
provided for proceeds to be payable to 
his surviving spouse in monthly install- 


ments for life or for twenty years cer- 
tain. Should wife die before payment 
of all installments certain, remaining 
installments were payable to daughter. 
Upon last to die of decedent, his wife 
and daughter, any remaining install- 
ments, or commuted value thereof, were 
payable to estate of last to die. Commis- 
sioner disallowed marital deduction 
claimed for value of proceeds. 


HELD: For Commissioner. Interest 
was terminable. Widow did not have 
right to appoint proceeds. Upon her 
death interest would pass to someone 
other than her estate. Est. of J. C. 
Zeman v. Comm., 17 T.C.M. 1958-68, 
April 22, 1958. 


Trust corpus includible in decedent’s 
estate where grantor-trustee retained 
right to exchange assets. Decedent 
created trust in which he as co-trustee 
reserved right to exchange assets of 
trust for other assets. Only condition on 
such right was general one that trustees 
were “to act in such manner as is be- 
lieved by them to be for the best inter- 
est of the Trust Fund, regarding it as 
a whole.” Commissioner included value 
of trust corpus in decedent’s estate on 
ground that he had retained power to 
designate or change enjoyment of bene- 
ficiaries. 


HELD: For Commissioner. General 
limitation on trustees’ power did not 
create clearly definable rights in bene- 
ficiaries. It did not limit exchange to as- 
sets of equal value. Since retained right 
gave decedent power to affect interests 
of beneficiaries and remaindermen, trust 
corpus is includible in his estate. State 
Street Tr. Co., Exr. v. U.S., D.C. Mass., 
Mar. 19,1958. 


Transfer within two years of death 
not in contemplation of death where 
decedent had no knowledge of serious- 
ness of illness. Decedent transferred 
$82,000 in trust for benefit of his six- 
year-old daughter. He was 54 years old. 
Transfers were made after he had visited 
physician who had diagnosed his con- 
dition as serious. He died two years 
later. Decedent, however, had no knowl- 
edge or realization of fatal nature of 
disease. Commissioner included value of 
trust in decedent’s estate as transfer 
made in contemplation of death. 


HELD: For estate. Decedent had no 
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knowledge of fatal nature of disease. 
Dominant motive for transfer was found 
to be lifetime objective to secure daugh- 
ter from uncertainties connected with 
his life and to provide for her welfare 
and financial security. Est. of S. Want 
v. Comm., 29 T.C. No, 129, Mar. 31, 
1958. 


Estate taxes payable out of non-testa- 
mentary property. Minnesota decedent 
left residuary estate to exempt charitable 
family foundation. He further provided 
that all estate taxes on account of 
property previously or subsequently 
transferred were to be paid out of 
property so transferred, and were not 
to be paid out of property passing under 
his will. Included in decedent’s gross 
estate was value of inter vivos trust and 
certain jointly held property. Commis- 
sioner determined that all estate taxes 
were to be borne by residuary estate, 
and reduced charitable deduction by full 
amount of estate tax. District Court held 
for estate. 

HELD: District Court affirmed. Un- 
der state law trust beneficiaries and 
joint tenants were legally obligated to 
pay share of estate tax attributable to 
such property. Decedent had right to 
provide by will that pro rata share of 
tax should be borne by beneficiaries of 
non-testamentary transfers. U.S. v. C. 
C. Goodson, Exr., 8th Cir., Apr. 18, 
1958. 


Trust corpus includible in estate where 
decedent reserved right to change bene- 
ficiary. Decedent established inter vivos 
trust, retaining to himself for life power 
to change contingent beneficiaries, in 
event of primary beneficiary’s death be- 
fore reaching certain specified age. 


HELD: Value, if any, of contingent 
remainder is includible in decedent’s 
gross estate since he retained power to 
alter or amend trust. Est. of S. Want 
v. Comm., supra. 


GIFT TAX 


Valuation of close corporation stock. 
Decedent made gift to his daughter of 
stock of close corporation. Commissioner 
determined value of interest at $200 
per share, on basis of book value as re- 
flected on balance sheet of corporation’s 
income tax return. Executors maintained 
stock had no fair market value, inas- 
much as book value of stock should 
have been adjusted for additional in- 
come tax liabilities determined against 
corporation for preceding three years, 
and because other factors indicated stock 
was worthless from earning point of 
view, 

HELD: For estate. Fair market value 
of stock was zero. Correct balance 
sheets, including federal income tax lia- 
bility, would have shown deficit. Further- 
more, other factors showed stock had no 
income-producing value, since it was im- 
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possible to operate business successf: lly, 
Estate of S. Want v. Comm., supra. 


REVENUE RULINGS 


Estate Tax: Widow’s allowance nay 
qualify for credit for tax on prior tr ns. 
fers. Service rules amount received by 
decedent from estate of prior decedent 
under state statute as widow’s allow-nce 
represents property received from trans. 
feror’s estate for purpose of credit for 
tax on prior transfers, provided it was 
paid out of principal of transferoy’s 
estate and was not allowed as deduc. 
tion for support of dependents under 
section 812(b) (5) of 1939 Code, where 
he died prior to September 24, 1950, o) 
provided it was not allowed as marital 
deduction. Rev. Rul. 58-167, I.R.B. 195s. 
iG, p. 37. 


Income Tax: Treatment of employee's 
death benefits received in installments, 
Under section 101(b)(2)(A) of 1954 
Code, exclusion from gross income uw 
to amount of $5,000 is provided fo 
amount received by beneficiary on ac. 
count of death of employee. Service rule 
that where such payment is received in 
installments over period of years pur. 
suant to non-contributory plan of em- 
ployer, payment not in excess of $5,00( 
is to be treated as consideration paid for 
purpose of treatment under annuity sec- 
tion 72 of 1954 Code. If during first 
three-year period payment not in ex- 
cess of $5,000 is received, then en- 
tire amount of each installment is ex- 
cludable until such amount equals con- 
sideration paid, after which all amounts 
received are includable in gross income 
If amount received in first three years 
is less than consideration deemed to have 
been contributed, amount excludable is 
to be computed under annuity rules of 
section 72(b) of Code. Rev. Rul. 58-153, 
I.R.B. 1958-15, p. 9. 


A A A 


NABAC Publishes Pension 
Plan Manual 


A new manual covering the basic fac- 
tors involved in pension programs has 
been prepared by the Personnel Admin- 
istration Commission of The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. The manual is based on al 
analysis of a survey of the pension plans 
in 197 banks, 


The book outlines the advantages of 
pension plans, the principles involved im 
establishing them — who is to be covered, 
normal retirement age, vesting, ‘eter: 
mining amount of benefits, and the pay- 
ment of benefits. 

Entitled “An Introduction To Pension 
Plans,” copies of the publicatio are 
available from NABAC Headquarte’ 5, 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, ot # 
to NABAC-member banks and $4 t: non 
members. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
TRUSTS and ESTATES 


(Second 1958 Report) 


DELAWARE 


Ch. 326: Amends Title 12 Sec. 3521 
0 exempt trustee of inter vivos trust, 
0 whom property is bequeathed by will, 
fom filing account as_ testamentary 
trustee unless upon order of Chancery 
Court; similar exemption is extended to 
successor trustee of inter vivos trust. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


P.L. 85-356: Adopts Uniform Simul- 
taneous Death Act. 


GEORGIA 


Act 377: Amends Sec. 49-316 to elimi- 
nate italicized phrase from provision 
directing guardian to administer estate 
of ward who dies intestate pending his 
minority. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ch. 120: Adds to Ch. 201(2) require- 
ment that notice be given upon petition 
for appointment of guardian of minor. 
Ch. 163: Amends Ch. 195(16) to in- 
crease from $500 to $800 maximum size 
of estate as to which formal administra- 
tion may be dispensed with. 


NEW YORK 

Ch. 89: Amends Banking Law 
10-a(2) to eliminate requirement that 
nominees of individual fiduciaries in- 
vesting in Bank Fiduciary Fund must 
be residents of state. 

Ch. 256: Amends Sec. 321(5) of Real 
Property Law, relating to recording of 
discharge of mortgage by “personal 
representative” of decedent, to include 
within quoted term the distributees of 
an intestate resident for whom no ad- 
ministrator has been appointed within 
two years. 

Ch. 263: Amends Civil Practice Act 
Sec. 1876 to make it clear that commit- 
tee of incompetent may upon filing an- 
nual report retain receiving as well as 


Sec. 


paying commissions on amount of prin- 
cipal paid out. 

Ch. 303: Amends Surrogate’s Court 
Act Sec. 180 to eliminate limitation of 
$10,000 on value of infant’s property 
for which Surrogate may dispense with 
bond upon joint deposit with designated 
depository, which group is expanded to 
include industrial banks, up to maximum 
amount insured by Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. or Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corp. 

Ch. 359: Amends Real Property Law 
Sec. 170 and 175 to provide that where 
grantor of power of appointment directs 
that it shall be exercised only by specific 
reference thereto, attempted exercise 
without such reference shall be invalid. 

Ch. 363: Amends Banking Law Sec. 
100-b(2) to permit trust companies to 
invest as fiduciaries in part interest in 
bond or note and mortgage insured by 
Federal Housing Commission, if instru- 
ment authorizes fiduciary to do so. 


VIRGINIA 
Ch. 281: Amends Sec. 26-40 to add to 
list of lawful fiduciary investments 


Federal Farm Loan debentures and de- 
bentures and other obligations of Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks or Banks of 
Cooperatives; provides that obligations 
secured by revenues or tolls, where pro- 
ject is not completed or, if so, it has 
not established operating record con- 
sistent with terms of issue, shall be 
governed by prudent man rule but latter 
requirement is not applicable to addi- 
tional evidences of indebtedness of the 
same authority — previously qualified 
as lawful investment — for additional 
facilities; also adds to legal list shares 
in building and loan and federal savings 
and loan associations located in the state, 
up to insured amount. 


Ch. 283: Amends Sec. 6-103.1 to per- 
mit individual co-fiduciary to consent to 
bank’s holding stock in name of nominee 
but he may on demand cause such stock 
to be transferred into name of fiduciaries 
in fiduciary capacity. 





WINS ESTATE PLAN- 
NINC SCHOLARSHIP 


Charles McLane, of Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Col- 
lege of Law, is shown, 


with Mrs. MeLane, being 
presenied with sixth an- 
nual $90 scholarship by 





Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company of 
Oklahe ma City represent- 
ed by Morrison Tucker, 
Senior -ice-president. The 
award. -stablished by the 
‘Trust Department, — will 
enable McLane to do re- 
}search this semester at 
the Ur versity in the field 
i of tate Planning. 

} 
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CLOSE CORPORATION 
VALUATIONS 
e realistic 
e fair 
e impartial 


Taxing authorities, executors, 
attorneys and others interested 
in the equitable appraisals of 
privately owned businesses and 
close corporations have en- 
dorsed Studley, Shupert Valu- 
ations Reports for their realism, 
fairness and impartiality: for 
their complete acceptability to 
ail parties. 

Nearly 30 years of experience 
includes appraisals for conser- 
vator,corporate sale and merger 
purposes, and for determining 
inheritance and estate taxes 
and intra-estate settlements. 

Inquiries to the Valuations 
Department are invited. 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT 


& COMPANY, INC. 


1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Phila. 3 
24 Federal St., Boston 10 








PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


SPECIALISTS IN THE 
LIQUIDATION OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
From 
Distinguished Sources 
AND 


PARKE-BERNET : Inc 
{ MACHINERY. SURPLUS ane} 


REAL ESTATE DIVISION 
A Subsidiary 


For Public Auction Sales 
throughout the United States 
of all types of industrial prop- 
erties, products, materials, 
government surplus, real 
estate, etc. 


Write for information 
regarding the Parke-Bernet 
method of selling personal or 

industrial properties at 

public auction. 
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Puiutie D. ARMoUR, former official of 
the meat packing company founded by 
his grandfather, named as his executors 
and trustees his wife, a brother and Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago. Gifts to Mrs. Ar- 
mour, all predicated on the condition that 
“she is living with me, as my wife at 
the time of my death and is also living 
on the 60th day after my death,” consist 
of $50,000 in cash, real and personal 
property in Palm Beach and Lake For- 
est, and the life income from two trusts 
set up under the residuary clause. She 
is given the power to appoint the entire 
remainder of one of these trusts, consti- 
tuting one-half the residuary estate. 
On her death the second trust is to be 
divided in separate trusts for two sons 
and the principal thereof to be dis- 
tributed, one-half when the beneficiaries 
reach age 30, one-half the remainder at 
35 and the rest at age 45. All property 
subject to the testator’s appointment un- 
der his mother’s will is appointed to his 
trustees, to be held for his wife’s bene- 
fit during her lifetime and thereafter 
for that of his two sons, distribution to 
the beneficiaries of this trust to be made 
according to the same pattern set forth 
above. The termination date for this 
trust is fixed at 21 years after the death 
of certain named individuals living at 
the time of the testator’s mother, while 
that of the residuary trust (other than 
the one over which Mrs. Armour is given 
power of appointment) is measured by 
21 years after the death of named per- 
sons living at the time of Mr. Armour’s 
decease. 

The Philip D. Armour Foundation is 
recipient of two cash legacies, one of 
$100,000 for its general purposes and 
another of $250,000 to be used as di- 
rected by Mrs. Armour and after her 
death by the trustees. Additional gifts 
are made to charitable and educational 
institutions and individuals. The nominal 
ngure given as the size of the estate 
in probating the will was $2,050,000, 
but it is understood that the estate will 
be substantially greater than that. 


MARVIN B. ROSENBERRY, former Chief 
Justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
named his son and The First National 
Bank of Madison as his executors and 
trustees. After making disposition of 
personal property, including his “general 
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and law libraries,” between the justice’s 
son and widow, and gifts of $500 to each 
of two sisters, the estate is left in 
trust for the benefit of Mrs. Rosenberry, 
she to receive the income monthly for 
life and so much of the principal as the 
corporate trustee deems necessary or ap- 
propriate for her comfort and support, 
but not less than an amount sufficient 
to give her $450 per month from all 
sources available to her. These provisions 
for the widow are stated to be in lieu 
of all rights she might have under Wis- 
consin law and were made “after con- 
sultation” with her and with the testa- 
tor’s son. Upon Mrs. Rosenberry’s death, 
the son takes the remaining principal. 
The will empowers the son, a New York 
resident, to transfer or delegate any 
part or all of the administration of the 
residuary trust to a corporate trust com- 
pany or banking corporation, in or out 
of Wisconsin, in the event he “shall find 
it more economical, convenient or de- 
sirable to have the administration at 
some other place.” This, however, must 
have the approval of the senior circuit 
court judge of Dane County, Wis. 

In 1953 Justice Rosenberry added a 
codicil to his will in which he stated “in 
the light of present day conditions” his 
executors and trustees were to be per- 
mitted to retain or acquire any stocks, 
bonds or other investments, including 
those in investment trusts and common 
trust funds, which they deemed advis- 
able. 


JUDSON F, STONE, a director of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. since 1920 and 
active in the affairs of several corpora- 
tions, left an estate estimated at $1 mil- 
lion. Specific legacies amounting to 
$116,000 were left to 15 relatives and 
friends. A granddaughter, the child of 
a deceased son, was named beneficiary 
of a $75,000 trust, to be distributed to 
her at the rate of $5,000 annually (in- 
clusive of income) until 15 years after 
the testator’s déath when the balance 
is payable. Mrs. Stone was bequeathed 
$15,000 in cash and all personal proper- 
ty, plus one-half the income during her 
lifetime (but not less than $10,000 an- 
nually) from the residuary trust. The 
entire income from the residuary trust, 
during the first year after death, is to 
be used by the executors for payment of 
debts, taxes and administration expenses. 


The remaining income is to be paid to 
Mr. Stone’s issue living at his deat), jp 
equal shares per stirpes. Upon his  ife’s 
death the residuary trust is to be dis. 
tributed per stirpes to the then living 
issue of the testator. 

Chicago Title and Trust Company and 
two sons are named co-executors and 
co-trustees, the trust company to econ. 
tinue as sole trustee upon the death of 
the sons. A majority of the adult bene. 
ficiaries of the residuary trust may sub. 
stitute another corporate trustee but the 
granddaughter is denied such power as 
to her trust. 


NICHOLAS R. FELTES, former treasure; 
and director of Studebaker corporation, 
died at the age of eighty-one, leaving 
probate estate of $80,000. He appointed 
American Trust Co. of South Bend, Ind 
(of which he was former vice chairman) 
and his son as executors and trustees of 
his will. The instrument provides for the 
gift of all personal effects, jewelry 
household goods and furnishings to Mrs, 
Feltes, and, in trust designated as Trusi 
A, an amount equal to the maximum 
marital deduction under the _ Internal 
Revenue Code, less the value of interests 
otherwise passing to her. The trustees 
are to pay her, semi-annually, the in- 
come and so much of the principal of 
Trust A as they deem necessary to pro- 
vide for her comfort and support “tak: 
ing into consideration the manner of 
living to which she shall have been ace- 
customed and her station in life.” At he 
death the principal of Trust A is to be 
distributed as she appoints by her will 
Trust B, constituting the balance of the 
residuary estate, is to be held during 
the lifetime of Mrs. Feltes, and income 
paid to her semi-annually. Upon her 
death Trust B is to be divided into 
separate trusts, one for each child of 
the testator then living, and one for the 
descendants, collectively, of each de- 
ceased child, the beneficiaries to receive 
income until age twenty-one, when thei! 
shares shall be distributed to them. 


A A A 


NATIONAL BANK HAs IMPLIED POWER 
TO ACT AS EXECUTOR 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled 
(Bulletin for April) that a national bank 
which was granted the right to act in 
two specific capacities (trustee and 
registrar of stocks and bonds) and in 
any other capacity in which competing 
banks in the state where it is located 
are permitted to act, was authorized t 
act as executor, one of the eight powers 
specifically enumerated in Section 11(k) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, even though 
the power was not specifically granted 
by the board in this instance. Te T& 
tionale of this ruling is that the com 
peting state banks have this power an¢ 
the national bank’s authority to > so} 
implicit in the so-called ninth or “genera 
power” under the Act. 
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BAR RELATIONS — Banks May Be 
Engaged in Practice of Law in Ad- 
ministering Fiduciary Business 


Connecticut—Supreme Court of Errors 


State Bar Association v. Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Co. and Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Co., April 15, 1958. 


Actions for declaratory judgments to 
determine whether the defendants in 
the conduct of their trust departments 
were engaged in the unlawful practice 
of law. The detailed facts are set forth 
in the May 1957 issue, page 522. The 
decision of the trial court, reported 
thereat, was that the functions per- 
formed by the banks in administering 
fiduciary business did not constitute the 
practice of law, but that their employees 
who appeared in court must be attor- 
neys, 


HELD: Remanded with direction to 
render judgments as on file except as 
modified to accord with this opinion. 

The defendants were not engaged in 
the practice of law in disseminating gen- 
eral information concerning the applica- 
tion, scope and effect of various laws and 
in reviewing wills and trust agreements. 

The practice of law is open only to 
individuals proved to the satisfaction of 
the court to possess sufficient general 
knowledge and adequate special quali- 
fication as to learning in the law and 
to be of good moral character. A dual 
trust is imposed on attorneys at law. 
They must act with fidelity both to the 
courts and to their clients. They are 
bound by canons of ethics which are en- 
forced by the courts. The relation of an 
attorney to his client is pre-eminently 
confidential. It demands on the part of 
the attorney undivided allegiance, a 
conspicuous degree of faithfulness and 
disinterestedness, absolute integrity and 
utter renunciation of every personal ad- 


Vvantase conflicting in any way directly 
« indirectly with the interests of his 
client. Only a human being can conform 
to tl 


se exacting requirements. Artifi- 
lal «reations such as corporations or 


assoc:'ations cannot meet these prere- 
quisi'-s and therefore cannot engage in 
the practice of law. 


As 1 corporation cannot practice law 
direciiy, it cannot do so indirectly by 
empl: ying competent lawyers to practice 
for since that would be an evasion 
Which the law will not tolerate. 

The trial court erred in concluding 
a a iatter of law that the drawing up 
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of all of the various types of instru- 
ments drafted and composed by each 
defendant’s trust department employees 
could not and did not constitute the un- 
lawful practice of law and also in con- 
cluding as a matter of law that each 
defendant’s appearance and representa- 
tion at probate court hearings by attor- 
neys who were salaried employees could 
not and did not constitute the unlawful 
practice of law. 

Upon the basis of the facts found, 
this court cannot say that the trial court 
erred in concluding that each defendant, 
acting by and through its trust depart- 
ment employees, lawyers or laymen, in 
preparing tax returns and dealing with 
and appearing before state and federal 
authorities in connection with taxes 
claimed to be due from estates adminis- 
tered by it did not engage in the un- 
lawful practice of law. However, if the 
record indicated that either the prepara- 
tion of the tax returns or the matters 
dealt with involved tax law problems of 
a type such that their solution would 
be “commonly understood to be the prac- 
tice of law,” the acts performed would 
constitute the unlawful practice of law. 


COMPENSATION — Allocation of Trus- 
tees’ and Attorneys’ Fees 


Florida—Supreme Court 
West Coast Hospital Assoc. v. Florida National 
Bank of Jacksonville, 100 So. 2d 807. 
Mary S. Morrow created a _ testa- 
mentary trust of approximately $800,000 
for the benefit of West Coast Hospital 


Association. She directed that it be kept 
invested in United States Government 
Bonds, that the corpus be kept intact 
and that only the income should be paid 
to the beneficiary. 

The trust was set up on April 10, 
1952 and between that date and January 
10, 1955, the trustees collected $54,951 
as income. During this period, they paid 
themselves $19,994 in fees and upon fil- 
ing their accounts claimed $3,507 in 
addition. A portion of the fees was paid 
out of principal. 

The Association objected to the amount 
of the fees as well as the allocation of 
any portion of the fees to corpus, and 
the trustees brought suit to establish 
their reasonable compensation and for 
directions as to whether it should be 
charged to corpus or income. 

The lower Court allowed the corporate 
trustee 4 of 1% of the principal (paid 


from income) and 4 of 1% of the 
principal (paid from corpus), and a 
similar fee to the individual trustees 


to be divided between them. It awarded 
fees of $2,500 to the attorneys for the 
corporate trustee, $1,875 to the attor- 
neys for the individual trustees, and 
$2,500 to the attorney for the benefi- 
ciary. ; 

HELD: 1. Where no express con- 
tract fixing the amount of fees exists 
either in the trust indenture or by 
separate instrument, the trustee is en- 
titled to reasonable compensation to be 
fixed by the Court having jurisdiction. 
(The Court enumerated the various fac- 
tors influencing a determination of the 
amount of the fees.) 

2. A reasonable fee would be % of 
1% of the principal annually. The fee 
approved for the corporate trustee should 
be allocated by the lower Court among 
all the trustees. No more could be paid 
to multiple trustees than could be paid 
to a single trustee. 

3. The lower Court must apportion 
the $2,500 fee among the attorneys for 
all of the trustees and redetermine the 
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fee allowed to the attorney for the bene- 
ficiary. 

4. None of the fees allowed the trus- 
tees or their attorneys can be charged 
against principal in view of the testa- 
trix’ expressed desire that the corpus 
of the trust be kept intact. 


COMPENSATION — Limit on Adminis- 
trator’s and Attorney’s Fee for Ser- 
vices after Approval of Final Ac- 
count 


Oregon—Supreme Court 
Estate of Lappy, 322 P. 2d 908. 
A bank was appointed administrator 
on February 8, 1946 and it filed a final 
account which was approved on October 
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9, 1946. The estate consisted of cash 
items and a postal savings account of 
a total value of $18,395. The cash was 
deposited by the administrator in inter- 
est-earning savings accounts. The assets 
did not earn sufficient income to require 
payment of income taxes. The deceased 
left no heirs in the United States. The 
State Land Board petitioned for the 
escheat of the estate on September 10, 
1946. 


On September 23, 1946, two indi- 
viduals, who resided in Soviet Russia, 
filed an answer to the escheat petition, 
claiming to be sister and brother of the 
deceased and seeking distribution of the 
estate to them as the heirs. This re- 
sulted in litigation between the State 
Land Board and the two heirs, during 
which time the administrator of the 
estate was merely a stakeholder. The 
litigation persisted for nine years in- 
cluding an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
In the order approving final account, in 
October of 1946, compensation of the 
administrator was fixed in the amount 
of $488.46, and the fee for the attorney 
in a like amount. 

At the conclusion of the litigation, 
which resulted in an order of escheat to 
the State Land Board, the bank as ad- 
ministrator petitioned for additional 
fees for extraordinary services and was 
allowed $1000. The attorney, upon his 
petition, was allowed $2000 for extra- 
ordinary services. During the litigation, 
the bank as administrator filed semi- 
annual reports for two years and then 
one each year thereafter, and claimed 
other services including examination by 
the trust committee, extensive corre- 
spondence and the filing of State and 


Federal fiduciary income reports. The 
attorney claimed special services by 


reason of having to attend certain depo- 
sitions and court proceedings although 
he did not directly engage in the liti- 
gation. 

HELD: Reversed. The fees which were 
fixed at the time of approval of the final 
account were intended to cover all serv- 
ices of the administrator and the at- 
torney until completion of probate, al- 
though the Court admitted that there 
may be a small extraordinary service in 
making the reports during the years 
of litigation. The case is remanded to 
the trial court for the determination of 
reasonable fees for extraordinary serv- 
ices limited to the preparation of such 
annual supplemental accounts as were 
necessary and prepared by the admin- 
istrator and attorney. 


COMPENSATION — Reasonableness of 
Domiciliary Executor’s Fees 


Illinois—Appellate Court 
In re McCalmont, 16 Ill. App. 2d 246. 


This was an appeal by the principal 
beneficiary from an order fixing the 
Illinois executor’s fee. The appellant 





claimed the decedent died domicile: jy 
Ohio and that Ohio was the plac» of 
domiciliary and principal administr«: jon, 
The decedent died in Ohio, leaving «a wil] 
drafted by an Ohio attorney whic!) re. 
cited Illinois residence. For several 
months prior to her death decedent had 
been staying in Ohio but had maintained 
her house in Illinois and had a hank 
account and safe deposit box there 

The appellant offered the will for pro. 
bate in Ohio and that court found the 
decedent’s domicile to be in Ohio. An- 
cillary proceedings based on this find- 
ing were then started in Illinois. Shortly 
before the decedent’s death, the appel- 
lant removed securities valued at $122. 
000 from the decedent’s box. These se- 
curities were inventoried in Ohio and 
the Illinois executor performed no duties 
with respect to them. In the Illinois in- 
heritance tax proceeding the Illinois 
executor and the appellant both con- 
ceded Illinois domicile. The gross estate 
subject to Illinois tax, including the 
securities actually administered in Ohio 
was over $150,000. 

HELD: The lower court’s determina- 
tion of a $7,000 fee was resonable and 
proper for an executor who was an at- 
torney and who did not employ outside 
counsel for the estate. It was proper to 
consider the work done and the size of 
the estate for which the executor was 
legally responsible (which included the 
securities in Ohio) in fixing the fee. 


CONFLICT OF LAws — Law Deter- 
mining Validity of Exercise of 
Power of Appointment under For- 
eign Trust 


Florida—Supreme Court 
Hanson v. Denckla, 100 So. 2d 378. 


Suit was brought by executrix for 
declaratory decree to determine what as- 
sets passed under the residuary clause 
of decedent’s will. While a resident of 
Pennsylvania, decedent executed a trust 
instrument in 1935 naming a Delaware 
trust company as trustee of certain se- 
curities and providing for payment of 
the income to trustor during her life 
and on her death, for payment of corpus 
of the trust, which was located in New 
Jersey, to such persons and in such man- 
ner as the trustor “shall have appointed 
by the last instrument in writing which 
she shall have executed and delivered to 
the trustee; or failing such instrument, 
by her last will and testament, or in 
default of any such appointment, then 
unto the living issue of trustor.” 

The trust assets consisted entirely of 
intangible personalty. The decedent ex- 
ecuted and delivered to the truste: two 
powers of appointment in 1935 and 1939 
before she became a resident of Florida. 


In 1949, while domiciled in Florida and 
on the same date she executed he: will, 
she executed an instrument e! itled 
“First Power of Appointment” w ereit 
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sie revoked all previous exercises of the 
powers of appointment and directed the 
manner of payment of the trust assets 
yon her death. In 1950, she executed a 
gcond power of appointment amending 
the 1949 appointment. By the residual 
dause of her will she disposed of all 
her property, including any powers of 
appointment which, prior to her death, 
had not been effectively exercised. 


HELD: 1. The Florida Court had jur- 
isdiction to determine the validity of 
the trust agreement and the purported 
appointments made thereunder, The de- 
cedent, a resident of Florida, had exe- 
cited her will and therein exercised all 
pwers of appointment not effectively 
exercised during her lifetime. The ques- 
tion of the effective exercise of such 
powers having been raised, the Probate 
Court had no alternative but to ex- 
amine the document. 


2. Florida law controlled in the de- 
termination of the validity of the inter 
vivos appointment since the last two 
such appointments were made in Florida 
where the decedent was domiciled and 
since under the terms of the trust agree- 
ment, no beneficiary other than the de- 
cedent had any interest, vested or other- 
wise, in the trust corpus until the date 
of decedent’s death. 

3. The attempt to dispose of the 
trust corpus by the power of appoint- 
ment was invalid because testamentary 
in character and not executed with the 
requirements of a will. Since no interest 
passed to the beneficiaries under the 
trust agreement and since the settlor 
reserved to herself not only the right 
to the income but also the right to re- 
woke, to change the ultimate beneficiar- 
ies, to direct all investments through an 
advisor, the trust was illusory and could 
have been terminated by her at any time 
without depriving any persons named 
in any of the appointing instruments of 
anything to which they were entitled. 


4. The Florida Court had jurisdiction 
over certain absent defendants, includ- 
ing the trustee and the persons who 
would benefit under the last power of 
appointment executed under the trust. 
Since the instrument being construed 
was the will of the Florida decedent, 


it was not essential that the assets af- 
fected by the instrument be within the 
jurisdiction of the Court to support 
constructive service. 

NOTE: The rationale of the Court on 
the last holding seems to overlook the 
fact that while the suit was brought 
for th« construction of a will, the de- 
cision, in effect, construes a trust agree- 
Ment executed outside of Florida as 
Well 2= two instruments appointing the 
‘orpu: of that trust. This case may 
Produ'e some interesting results since 
the p ‘perty affected by the decision is 
locate: in another State and neither 
the tr stee nor the persons claiming the 
May _958 


property under the trust were parties 
to the suit. In addition, the holding that 
Florida law applied to determine 
whether the power of appointment had 
been effectively exercised is contrary to 
the rulings in many jurisdictions. 

In point of fact, the Florida court’s 
decision, which was rendered Sept. 19, 
1956, but only recently reported in the 
advance sheets, has been denied “full 
faith and credit” by the Delaware 
Supreme Court in Lewis v. Hanson, 
128 A. 2d 819. (See April 1957 T&E, 
p. 418.) 


DISTRIBUTION — Afterborn Child not 
Entitled to Share — Intention Gov- 
erns 


Mississippi—Supreme Court 
Guion v. Guion, 100 S. 2d 351. 


T devised “All the property I pos- 
sess, wherever situate, real, mixed and 
personal, to my husband .. .” At the 
time she executed her will, her heirs 
at law were her husband and two chil- 
dren. Subsequently, another child, D, was 
born. T died and her husband, C, pro- 
bated the will and then asked the lower 
court to adjudicate in regard to the title 
to the estate, averring that it was T’s 
intention to disinherit her children and 
vest the entire estate in C. 

A Mississippi Statute confers upon 
children born after the execution of a 
will the right to succeed to the same 
portion of T’s estate as if T had died 
intestate if such child is unprovided for 
by settlement and is neither provided for 
nor disinherited, but only pretermitted 
by the will. D contended that she was 
not disinherited but only pretermitted 
by the will and was thus entitled to one- 
fourth of T’s estate. The lower court 
upheld D’s contention and C appealed. 

HELD: Reversed and remanded. T 
intended to disinherit her three children 
and to vest the title to her entire estate 
in C. 

The Court, stating that it had not 
previously passed upon the specific ques- 
tion, reviewed the two types of sta- 
tutes regarding the rights of disin- 
herited, afterborn children, “The Mis- 
souri type statute omits all reference 
to intention. Its application is dependent 
only on the failure of the will to name 
or provide for the child or the issue of a 
deceased child,” while the Massachusetts 
type statute “emphasizes the intention 
of the testator as the material factor in 
determining whether or not the child 
or descendant is disinherited.” 

The Court followed the Massachusetts 
type statute, stating that the termin- 
ology of the will and the surrounding 
circumstances determine the intent. Here, 
T by the very terms of her will, devised 
her entire estate to C, thus disinherit- 
ing her three children. In addition, T 
at the time of her marriage to C, had 
owned much land, and the value had 


greatly increased through the skillful 
management of C. T. had realized that 
to effectively operate the lands subse- 
quent to her death the title should be 
vested in C. 


DISTRIBUTION — Effect of Prelimin- 
ary Distribution as Res Adjudicata 


California—District Court of Appeal 

Estate of O’Connor, 158 A.C.A. 206 (March 5, 

1958). 

Decedent died 1949, leaving a_holo- 
graphic will providing for payment of 
income to certain relatives during their 
lives and the lives of the survivors and 
providing that on the decease of the last 
remaining individual beneficiary, 
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“*** the remainder of my estate both 
real and personal shall be divided equally, 
share and share alike, among the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, St. James, St. 
Michaels and St. Mary’s schools, pro- 
vided that each institution shall raise a 
sum of money equal to the share under 
this paragraph provided which total sum 
shall be held by each institution in trust 
the income to be used for scholarship 
awards. The failure of one or more of 
the institutions named to comply with 
this provision within one year after such 
institution is entitled [sic] to the bene- 
fits named, then such share shall pass to 
the institutions complying with these 
terms. If no institution is found entitled 
to the benefits of this section, the residue 
of my estate shall be distributed to St. 
Michaels Hospital at Grand Forks, No. 
Dak.” 


The court by a decree in May 1954 
had appointed a bank as trustee, the oc- 
casion being the determination as to who 
was entitled to income for five years, a 
period during which testator had di- 
rected the estate to be kept intact, the 
income thereafter being payable to 
named persons. The order appointing the 
trustee was not appealed from, but the 
Superior Court’s decision on the matter 
of income was reversed in Estate of 
O’Connor, 130 Cal. App. 2d 258, 278 P. 
2d 748. In November 1954, and again in 
May 1955, two preliminary distributions 
were made to the trustee, these orders 
in effect providing for distribution and 
payment of income as required by the 
will and a final disposition as provided 
in the excerpt quoted above. 

In the present petition to determine 
heirship, the Superior Court, contrary to 
the contentions of decedent’s heirs, up- 
held the will. 


HELD: Affirmed. (1) The two orders 
for partial distribution constituted an 
adjudication of the validity of the trust. 

(2) The provision requiring a one 
year interval after the death of named 
life beneficiaries to be allowed to the 
charitable remaindermen for the purpose 
of raising matching funds was upheld 
‘against the contention that it violated 
the law of California relative to re- 
straints on alienation. (Testator died 
prior to the enactment of the 1951 
statute adopting the lives in being plus 
21 years rule, instead of the lives in 
being rule at the time of testator’s 
death.) The following reasons are given: 


(a) Code provisions respecting suspen- 
sion of power of alienation have no ap- 
plication to charities. 

(b) The remainders created in the four 
designated schools are vested subject to 
divestment on occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of the condition subsequent specified 
in the will. 

(c) Preference is for vested rather than 
contingent remainders. 

(d) If the interests of the four named 
schools are divested, the trust estate 
would vest in St. Michael’s Hospital, which 
would take an absolute fee in possession 
subject to no restraint on alienation. 
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FIDUCIARIES — Executor of Deceased 
Administrator Has No Right to Ad- 
minister First Estate 


Washington—Supreme Court 


In re Odman’s Estate, 151 Wash. Dec. 


322 P. 2d 354. 


800; 


Reuben Odman left a will nominating 
an unrelated person executor of his 
estate. This individual was appointed ex- 
ecutor of the separate property of the 
decedent, and the surviving spouse was 
appointed administratrix of the com- 
munity property of the estate, pursuant 
to statute giving surviving spouse, if 
otherwise qualified, the right to ad- 
minister the community property. 

The administratrix subsequently died 
leaving a will naming her son, William 
Odman, executor of her estate. William 
petitioned the Court to be appointed ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of the Reuben 
Odman estate to fill the vacancy left 
by his mother’s death. The executor of 
the separate estate petitioned to be ap- 
pointed executor of the entire Reuben 
Odman estate, there no longer being a 
surviving spouse to administer upon the 
community property. The Court entered 
an order denying this petition and grant- 
ing Odman’s petition. 

HELD: Reversed. In the absence of 
fraud or statutory disqualification, the 
right of a testator to appoint an execu- 
tor of his will may not be superseded 


by the Court appointing an adminstrator 
in his place. Fraud is absent, and the 
executor named by the testator was 
qualified to administer the entire estate 
subject only to the statutory right of 
the surviving spouse to administer upon 
the community property. Upon the death 
of the surviving spouse, there no longer 
remained any limitation upon the right 
of the testator to have the executor of 
his own choosing administer his entire 
estate. The common law doctrine that 
the executor of a deceased executor suc- 
ceeds as executor of the will of the first 
testator is not recognized in Washing- 
ton, where, by statute, no executor of 
an executor, as such, is authorized to 
administer upon the estate of the first 
testator. 


JOINT TENANCY — Devise of Portion 
of Joint Estate to Co-tenant is In- 
valid 


Florida—Supreme Court 
Elmore v. Elmore, 99 So. 2d 265. 


Elmore acquired 10 acres of land and 
upon one-half acre thereof established 
his homestead. He died intestate, leay- 
ing a widow and a son. As to the home- 
stead, the widow took a life estate and 
the son the remainder. As to the bal- 
ance of the tract, the widow and son 
each inherited an undivided one-half in- 
terest. 

The widow thereafter died. This suit 
was for construction of her will which 
was made upon the assumption that 
she owned the fee simple title to the 
entire 10 acres. She devised one acre 
of the property to a friend, locating it 
by description. She devised the residue 
of what she believed to be 9 acres to 
her son for life, with remainder to her 
grandchildren. The testatrix’ son took 
the position that the will was void be- 
cause testatrix owned only 9% 
and that as a co-tenant with him. 


HELD: Son’s contention sustained. 
One co-tenant could not, without the 
consent of the other, alienate any speci- 
fic portion of the estate since each co- 
tenant owns an interest in the whole, 
indivisible except by partition or agree- 
ment. The devise of one acre was not 
enforceable even though the testatrix 
in her lifetime could have, by partition 
or agreement, established the title to 
more than one acre of the joint estate. 
(This part of the decision is in accord 
with the rulings from other jurisdic- 
tions.) 


acres 


The testatrix’ attempt to devise the 
whole of the residue to her son for life, 
who owned an undivided interest as 
co-tenant with the testatrix, was not 
effective because it was impossible to 
locate the property devised and since ‘he 
remaindermen had only an expectancy, 
a partition suit could not be maintained 
by them. Absent a partition suit, ‘he 
son would be placed in the anomalous 
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posi* ion of owning an undivided one- 
half interest in the fee and a life inter- 
est in the other undivided one-half in- 
Iierest without being able to alienate 
any specific portion of the property. The 
ison sought not to partition the land but 
I vathes to avoid the devise. 

NOTE: It would appear that 
‘Court failed to recognize that 
anomalous position in which the son 
was placed by having two separate and 
different estates in the same property 
‘could be clarified at any time by a par- 
Btition suit brought by the son. After the 
'Court reached the conclusion that the 
Mdevise of the one acre of land must 
‘fail because of the testatrix’ inability 
to bind her co-tenant to a separation of 
a distinct piece of the property, it does 
not appear that it would have done any 
violence to the testatrix’ will to give ef- 
fect to the provisions that limited her 
gift to her son to a life interest with 
the remainder to her grandchildren. 


the 
the 


LirE TENANT & REMAINDERMAN — 
Apportionment of Proceeds of Sale 
of Stock 


New Jersey—Supreme Court 
In re Fera, 139 A. 2d 23. 


left his entire estate in 

trust, providing for payment of specified 
Rass of net income to his daughter until 
she attained age twenty-one, and upon 
her attaining said age she was to re- 
ceive entire net income for life. Daugh- 
ter was of age when testator died and 
thus entitled to full net income of trust. 
Some twenty-five years later trust stock 
was sold. Issue is raised whether income 
beneficiary is entitled to that portion 
of profit realized from sale which al- 
legedly represents net earnings of cor- 
poration withheld from distribution by 
corporation over past years and accumu- 
lated as surplus. 


Decedent 


HELD: Proceeds of sale are to be 
allocated to corpus. In absence of lan- 
guage to contrary, it would be normal 
to conclude that testator intended “in- 
come” to be determined by corporate 
dividend action. Construing will in its 
entirety, there is no reason to con- 
clude that testator intended to favor 
life beneficiary over remainderman. Al- 
location of proceeds of sale to corpus 
will inure to benefit of both life tenant 
and remainderman, since life beneficiary 
will get value of its use for life and 
remainderman will receive balance of its 
value, 


LirE TENANT & REMAINDERMAN — 
Court Has Power to Authorize Sale 
of Property Devised with Contin- 
get Remainder 

South Carolina—Supreme Court 
Caine v. Griffin, opinion filed April 1, 1958. 
Jor ‘Ss devised two tracts of land to 
his @ ughter Parie 
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PASSING THE BUCK 


An editor was talking to his son. 

“You must go to school every day 
and study hard,” said the fond 
father. “Otherwise you can never be 
a great editor. What would you do 
if your publication came out full of 
mistakes?” 

“Father,” was the confident an- 
swer, “I would blame the printer.” 

And the father wept with joy, be- 
cause he knew he had a successor for 
the editorial chair. 


THE LIGUORIAN, May, 1958 


“during the term of her natural life time 
and at her death the same is to vest in 
her children if she has any, share and 
share alike. In case, however, she should 
not leave any children surviving her, then 
the same shall go and vest in my son, 
J. V. Jones, for and during his life time 
and at his death the same to go and vest 
in his children, share and share alike, 
but in case he should have no children 
surviving him at his death then the same 
is to go to my nearest relatives.” 


After the death of the testator, Parie 
instituted an action praying that a pro- 
posed sale of the property be approved 
and that the right of any unborn minors 
be precluded by the action, and that any 
rights of such unborn minors or other 
parties interested as remaindermen be 
transferred from the land to the pro- 
ceeds thereof. The action was brought 
against all parties then living having 
any interest and one relative was sued 
individually and as representative of a 
class of unborn relatives, and there was 
a publication of the summons directed 
to all unknown infant defendants over 
and under fourteen years. A guardian ad 
litem was duly appointed. 


The master of Greenville County, af- 
ter receiving required sealed bids, recom- 
mended that an offer of exchange be 
approved and the court approved a deed 
in fee simple to one Griffin. Thereafter, 
the appellants sought to purchase the 
property from Griffin. 


Subsequently, this action was brought 
to require Griffin to convey a good and 
valid fee simple title to the premises, it 
being contended that the proceeding re- 
ferred to above did not bar Parie’s un- 
born children; did ont properly adjudi- 
cate the rights of the “nearest relatives,” 
did not provide a sufficient showing of 
reasonable necessity for the exchange 
of the property; and that the necessary 
parties were not properly before the 
court. 


The lower court held that the previous 
proceeding was sufficient to bar the 
rights of any unborn children or any 
other parties unknown who might sub- 
sequently have or claim to have an in- 
terest in the property by virtue of the 
will. 


HELD: Affirmed. The court quoted 
from the classic case in South Carolina 
on this subject, Bofil v. Fisher, 24 S. C. 
Eq. (3 Rich. Eq.) 1: 


“To say that the Court could not un- 
der circumstances like these convey away 
the fee, would be to assert a doctrine 
that would render conditional limitation 
and contingent remainders an intolerable 
evil to a and prosperous com- 
munity. Thus to shackle estates without 
the power of relief, unless every person 
who has a contingent and possible interest 
could be brought before the court, as a 
party complainant or defendant, accord- 
ing to the usual forms of ordinary prac- 
tice of the court, would be to sacrifice the 
rights and interests of the present genera- 
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tion to those of posterity, and of citizens 
to aliens.” 


The court also disposed of all the other 
objections. 


LIFE TENANT & REMAINDERMAN — 
Trustee’s Discretion to Determine 
Income — Principal Allocation Ap- 
plies to Income During Probate 


California—District Court of Appeal 

Estate of Bixby, 158 A.C.A. 375 (March 12, 

1958). 

Bixby’s will set up four trusts num- 
bered First to Fourth. His son, appel- 
lant in this case, was the income bene- 
ficiary of the fourth trust. The trustee 
of that trust was different from the 
trustees of the first three trusts. All 
trustees were given power to determine 
what is principal and what is income 
and what items should be charged or 
credited to either. 

In his final account, the executor set 
forth in detail the nature and amount 
of each item of receipt and disburse- 
ment, and in his schedule of receipts, 
the allocation he deemed proper as be- 
tween income and corpus. He did not 
specify which disbursements were 
chargeable to corpus and which were 
chargeable to income, nor did he in his 
schedule of property undertake to desig- 
nate what was income. 

Bixby Jr. filed objections to the final 
account upon the grounds generally that 
the executor had failed to segregate 
principal and income items and to al- 
locate receipts and disbursements be- 
tween these two accounts. The bank 
trustee of the fourth trust, although it 
had requested the Superior Court to de- 
termine matters relating to principal 
and income during probate, filed no ob- 
jections to the final account and did not 
appeal from the court’s order. Bixby Jr. 
appealed. 


HELD: Where a trustee is vested with 
power to determine what constitutes in- 
come and what principal, that provision 
will be given effect as to income re- 
ceived during probate administration as 
well as income received after probate 
administration is closed. The court de- 
cree properly left open the matter of 
allocation of items as between principal 
and income for determination by the 
trustee after distribution to it. 

NOTE: The court’s extended opinion 
reveals the confusion existing in the 
California decisions respecting these 
matters. It leaves open the question of 
what the answer would be in a case 
similar to that presented except for the 
conferring upon the trustee of discre- 
tionary power respecting principal and 
income matters. 


LIvING TRusTs—Testamentary Pour- 
over to Amendable Trust Valid 
Where Subsequent Amendments 
Only Alter Administrative Provis- 
ions 
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New York—cCourt of Appeals 
Matter of Ivie, decided April 3, 1958. 


The decedent and his wife created a 
trust in 1932, reserving power to amend. 
The power was exercised to change the 
successor trustees. Thereafter the de- 
cedent made his will bequeathing 1,000 
shares of Woolworth stock to the trus- 
tees of the living trust, to be added to 
the trust corpus. Eight years later the 
power to amend was again exercised to 
change the successor trustees, and by a 
third amendment the decedent and his 
wife relinquished power to further 
amend the trust. The decedent died in 
1954. The bequest to the trustees of the 
living trust was attacked as _ invalid 
because it violated the rule forbidding 
incorporation of unattested instruments 
into a will by reference. 


HELD: Bequest sustained. Not every 
attempt to dispose of property by testa- 
mentary reference to another instru- 
ment will be thwarted. Where the living 
trust remains unimpaired and substan- 
tially the same as it was at the time 
the will was made, and where the amend- 
ments are concerned solely with ad- 
ministrative provisions of the trust 
agreement, the bequest to the trust did 
not come within the purview of the rule 
against incorporation by reference. 


LIvING TRUSTS — Widow’s Statutory 
Right to Elect Against Will May 
Be Subject Matter of Trust Prior 
to Her Election — Trust is Irrevoc- 
able 


Wisconsin—Supreme Court 


Findorff v. Findorff, 3 Wis. 2d 215, 88 N.W. 
2d 327. 


Decedent’s will provided that his estate 
be held in trust to pay his widow $500 
per month for life, and upon her death 
to be divided equally between his two 
children. The two children were named 
as trustees and were to share equally 
the net income of the trust in excess of 
the payments to their mother. In order 
to take advantage of the tax savings of 
the marital deduction, the widow signed 
an election to take her share under the 
law. She then created a trust whereby 
she transferred her interest in the estate 
of her husband into a trust with her 
two children as trustees. The trust pro- 
vided that the widow receive $1,200 per 
month out of trust income and corpus, 
and “any additional sums ... as may 
be needed by her from time to time.” 


Subsequently, the widow filed her elec- 
tion to take under the law with the 
County Court pursuant to Sec. 233.14 
of the Wis. Stats. The widow now seeks 
to end the trust on the ground that there 
was no trust res at the time the 
trust was created, or, in the alternative, 
that the trust was revocable. The trial 
court adjudged the trust to be valid and 
irrevocable. 






HELD: Affirmed. Although a wicow, 
election under Sec, 233.14 is not effective 
until filed in the County Court, tha 
statute did not create the right of ele. 
tion. It is merely a statute of limitation; 
prescribing the time within which th 
widow must assert her election by th 
affirmative act of filing with the court 
Prior to such filing the widow has , 
contingent right which is a present as. 
signable interest and which may be th 
subject matter of a trust. Furthermor 
the trust instrument imposed certaiy 
positive duties on the trustee which pro 
vided sufficient legal consideration fy 
the promise of the widow to execut 
further needed documents of transfe 
and conveyance, 

Regarding the question of revocability, 
the court referred to the widow’s state. 
ments in not wanting to upset her hu: 
band’s plan of disposition and founi 
that an irrevocable trust would be mor 
in keeping with the terms of the wil 
than would have been a revocable ons, 
All the terms of the trust were thor. 
oughly explained to the widow before it 
execution. 


PERPETUITIES — Interest of Afte: 
Born Child of Settlor’s Son Hel 
Not Too Remote 


Tennessee—Supreme Court 


Marks v. Southern Trust Co., 310 S.W. 2d 45° 


Settlor by inter vivos instrument cor 
veyed certain realty to a trustee, re 
serving the use and income for her lif 
Thereafter the property was left to he 
only son and his wife for their joir 
lives. After the death of the survivor ¢ 
them, “the children then living” of saii 
son were given life estates in the proper: 
ty, together with descendants of an| 
deceased child. Settlor’s son had thre 
children living at the date of executio 
of the trust. A fourth was born about 
one month after the trust was estab- 
lished. The three in being at date of 
execution, in addition to their parents, 
were named as measuring lives, and the 
trust was to terminate twenty-one yeals 
after the death of the survivor of these, 
if not sooner terminated. In a suit t 
construe the trust instrument the Char- 
cellor held that the after-born chill 
was a beneficiary of the trust, and tha! 
the inclusion of such child did not vit 
late the rule against perpetuities. 


HELD: Affirmed. The language of th 
instrument evidences an intention to ir 
clude as beneficiaries all children o 
settlor’s son who were living the 
death of the son and his wife. Accord 
ingly the after-born child is included 


Further, this child was en venitre 8! 


mere when the trust was established, 
that her interest clearly vested withi! 
the required period. The class of bent 
ficiaries necessarily would close withil 


the limits of the rule, so that there ® 


no violation thereof. 
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TAXATION — Estate & Inheritance — 
Domiciliary Decree for Apportion- 
ment of Estate Taxes Not Enforce- 
able Against Foreign Trust 


Massachusetts—Supreme Judicial Court 
Warfield v. Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton, 1958 Mass. 239; Feb. 12, 1958. 

Bill in equity in the Supreme Judicial 
Court to secure apportionment of Feder- 
aland New York estate taxes. A woman, 
domiciled in New York, made a will on 
January 26, 1951. Later on February 13, 








yas shecreated an inter vivos trust in Massa- 

chusetts with a corporate trustee in Bos- 

fpton. She died January 9, 1953, and her 

nsfe el Was proved in the Surrogate’s. Court 
‘Bin New York, 

_ The will directed that the executor pay 

iliti, Bout of the residue all inheritance and 

state B state taxes imposed with respect to the 

US Bequests in the will, but not with respect 

found to transfers, if any, made before her 

mol Bicath. The trust was to pay income and 

Bic: principal to the donor, who reserved the 

| OMB icht to amend or revoke it. The trustee 

thor. was authorized in its discretion, to pay 
re IS Biebts or expenses which in its opinion 
constituted a proper charge against the 
estate, and to lend or give money to the 

After Bexecutor for that purpose. 

Helif In proceedings in New York, in which 
the trustee did not appear and submit 
to jurisdiction, the Surrogate’s Court de- 

4 45; pcermined the proportion of the Federal 
and New York estate taxes that the 

t col Btrust should pay and ordered the trustee 

“> TCBto pay it. The suit here was brought by 

r lift ithe New York executor to recover the 

se he amount which the Surrogate’s court had 

Jom Fdecreed it should pay. 

a HELD: The plaintiff could not re- 

a cover. Although both New York and 

: aa Massachusetts have apportionment stat- 

Fre utes, neither applies; the Massachusetts 

ere Statute because it applies only to resi- 

peent dents, and New York statute because tax 
otek apportionment statutes of other states 
in have no extra-territorial effect against 
pene ‘rust property the situs of which is and 

id th plways has been in Massachusetts. The 

years fe aintiff conceded that the will did not 

hake Mave the effect of amending the trust 
uit twee? that the terms of the trust did not 

Char-p dure payment. 

chill There is no right in the executor, 

4 tha apart from statute, to enforce against 

. the trustee an intent, expressed only in 
the will, that the tax be paid by the 
trustee. There was no question of the 

of the Propriety of a determiniation by the 

to 1 Brustee not to pay taxes which the law 
en ©fdoes rot impose on it and which the 

t rust ‘nstrument does not order it to 

ecore pay. 

‘luded 

‘re S\WTaxa” ion — Estate & Inheritance — 
ed, °— Inteation Found to Charge Taxes 

— Age nst Residue 

thin Pennsylvania—Supreme Court 

re is Wright Estate, 191 Pa. 405. 

Dec ‘ent died at age 82 in 1951 leav- 
rATESPMay °958 


ing an adjusted gross estate of $2,450,- 
000. His will made 55 specific bequests 
and devises of $276,000 to individuals 
and $265,000 to charities. The residue 
was to two of the charity legatees. One 
of the individual legatees was his secre- 
tary to whom he left about $152,000. 
Some of the bequests were in dollar 
amounts of stocks at death values and 
others were sums of money. There was 
no tax clause but there was a power 
to the executors to borrow money to pay 
taxes, bequests and debts. 


The Pennsylvania transfer inheritance 
tax Act of 1919 places the tax on the 
beneficiaries and the Estate Tax Ap- 
portionment Act of 1937 does likewise, 
both subject to contrary directions in 
the will. The Federal estate’ tax 
amounted to $118,000, 46% of which 
was caused by the diminution of the 
charitable deduction by the amount of 
the State inheritance taxes on the chari- 
table gifts. The charities contended that 
all the death taxes should be prorated 
among all the legatees, which would cut 
the gifts to the individual legatees in 
half, while the latter contended that all 
the death taxes should be paid out of the 
residue. The lower court prorated the 
State inheritance taxes and charged the 
Federal estate taxes against the residue. 

HELD: Modified to charge all death 
taxes against the residue. A _ testator 
may direct expressly or by necessary 
implication that legacies shall be 
awarded without deduction of State or 
Federal death taxes. In this case, the 
necessary implication is present, The 
principal object of testator’s bounty was 
his secretary and it is inconceivable that 
he intended the elaborate provisions for 
her were to be reduced to one-half by 
taxes. Also the bequests in dollar 
amounts of stocks indicate an intention 


to give stocks worth the 
fied and not the amount 
deduction of taxes. Also 
borrow to pay taxes is interposed in 
the will between the last of the 55 pre- 
residuary legacies and the residue. This 
confirms the fact that in testator’s think- 
ing the legacies were to be paid in full, 
then the taxes, and what was left was 
to be the residue. Otherwise the pre- 
residuary legacies to the two charities 
which were to share the residuary estate 
would have no rational or useful pur- 
pose. 


amount speci- 
left after the 
the power to 


WILLs — Probate — Credibility of 
Proponent and Attesting Witnesses 
Held to Present Jury Issue 


Tennessee—Court of Appeals (Middle Section) 
Ballew v. Ballew, 309 S.W. 2d 125. 


Shortly before his death, decedent 
told a neighbor that he had no will. 
After his death his widow qualified as 
administratrix and testified before the 
probate court that decedent died in- 
testate. Later she stated that she had 
found a will, and which left the entire 
estate to her, which she offered for 
probate. Contest proceedings were filed 


by the children of testator’s former 
marriage. 
The document was written on the 


back of an old checkbook. The disposi- 
tion provisions were not in testator’s 
handwriting, but his signature appeared 
three times beneath the body of the 
will. The writing bore the signature of 
two witnesses. These witnesses and the 
widow testified that decedent had dic- 
tated the document and had executed 
it in the presence of all three of them 
about two months before his death, while 
the parties were seated in decedent’s 
automobile. 
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There was no contradictory evidence, 
although contestants proved that their 
father frequently wrote his name sever- 
al times on pieces of paper when testing 
his pen. The address shown beneath de- 
cedent’s signature on the questioned 
document was a business address which 
he had not occupied for more than six 
years before his death. Contestants in- 
sisted that the will had been fraudulent- 
ly written above decedent’s practice sig- 
natures on a discarded checkbook. The 
trial judge directed a verdict in favor 
of the will since there was no evidence 
to contradict the testimony of the pro- 
ponent and the subscribing witnesses. 


HELD: Reversed. The will was ex- 
ecuted under admittedly strange circum- 
stances. Where the testimony of wit- 
nesses, although uncontradicted, appears 
incredible in the light of the experience 
of reasonable men, a jury issue arises 
as to the credibility of such witnesses. 
Proven circumstances may speak more 
clearly than a statement of fact by a 
witness. Circumstantial evidence may be 
stronger than positive testimony. The 
trial court should have submitted to the 
jury the question of whether the will 
was actually executed as testified by the 
witnesses. 


WILLS — Probate — Subscribing 
Witnesses’ Testimony Did Not 
Overcome Presumption of Due 
Execution of Will from Attestation 
Clause 


Michigan—Supreme Court 
In re Dettling Estate, 351 Mich. 335. 


Testatrix and her husband lived in 
the upper portion of a two-family flat. 
Her sister, Elsie, and her husband lived 
in the lower flat. In 1947 testatrix ex- 
ecuted an instrument purporting to be 
her will in which she named her hus- 
band as the sole beneficiary. The grant- 
ing clause appeared on a printed blank 
entitled “Will,” and the instrument con- 
tained a complete attestation clause set- 
ting forth that the testatrix signed the 
instrument in the presence of the wit- 
nesses and declared it to be her Last 
Will and Testament, and that the same 
was subscribed by the witnesses, at the 
request of the testatrix, in her presence 
and in the presence of each other. 


After testatrix died in 1948 her hus- 
band married the proponent in_ this 
case. It was not until after the hus- 
band’s death in 1954 that the instrument 
was discovered among his effects. The 
witnesses — the sister of the testatrix, 
who would inherit in the event the will 
was denied probate, and her husband — 
testified that contrary to the language 
of the attestation clause when they af- 
fixed their signatures they were in the 
lower flat, the testatrix was in the upper 
flat; that testatrix did not request them 
to witness her signature, such request 
being made instead by her husband, and 
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. further that they were entirely unaware 


that the instrument was testamentary 
in character at the time of their signing. 

The Probate Court, relying upon the 
testimony of the subscribing witnesses, 
found that the instrument should be de- 
nied probate for lack of proper execu- 
tion. Upon appeal before a jury, a gen- 
eral verdict was returned upholding the 
instrument, and the jury’s answer was 
also in the affirmative on the special 
question as to whether the proponent 
of the instrument had sustained the 
requisite burden of proof that the in- 
strument was executed by the subscrib- 
ing witnesses in the presence of the 
testatrix. 

HELD: Affirmed. A question for the 


jury is presented as to whether the 
requisite formalities existed with re. 
spect to the execution of the instrumey; 
as set forth in the attestation ciause 
notwithstanding contrary testimony }y 
the subscribing witnesses, for the testi. 
mony of such subscribing witnesses 
particularly where such witnesses wij 
inherit property if the instrument 
denied probate, should be viewed with 
suspicion, The presumption of the prope 
execution of an instrument arising }y 
reason of an attestation clause recitiry 
all of the essential facts as to executig 
is evidence of the fact of due exec. 
tion. Testimony of the subscribing wi. 
nesses to the contrary was not sufficiey 
to overcome such presumption, 
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Symbol of Service 
Throughout the World 


THE GRACE 
ORGANIZATION 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by more than a 
century of experience in business and industry, 
continues to move ahead—in chemical process- 
ing and manufacturing . .. in basic industries 
throughout Latin America . . . in world trade, 
ocean transportation and finance. 


THE CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 

DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY DIVISION 
FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY DIVISION 
GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

GRACE LINE INC. 

GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


Confidence 






in the growth of the Americas 











In 1957 the net earnings of W. R. Grace & Co. declined for the first time in five 
years, despite record sales and revenues. Among factors contributing to the decline 
were heavy developmental expenses and start-up costs, which are laying the foun- 
dation for the Company’s future growth. 


Grace’s long-range development program is based on confidence in the continued 
economic growth of the Americas. During 1957 substantial progress was made in 
strengthening three of the Company’s important lines—chemicals, paper in Latin 
America and ocean transportation. We are working in 1958 on plans and programs 
for further development in the years ahead. 

Details on the operations of the Company’s major divisions and subsidiaries and 
Grace’s plans for the future are covered in the latest Annual Report. 


Highlights of the Year’s Operations 
Year Ended December 31, 1957 1957 1956 


.$459,727,553 





$438, 136,637 


Sales and Operating Revenues................ 


GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION ee rr $ 15,459,247 $ 19,785,020 
LATIN AMERICAN PAPER AND CHEMICAL GROUP Per share of common stock (Based on 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION average number of shares outstanding) $ 3.31 $ 4.41 

Preferred Dividends Pasd....................55 $ 928,664. $ 936,498 

POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION =» Common Dividends Paid....................-. $ 10,540,586  $ 9,828,042 

SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP Per share—At rate of $ 2.40 $ 2.30 

Ne og 6 ois, ¥n hohe tonaen $120,631,720 $108,137,879 

ERS a ear eae eer er 2.5 to 1 2.2 to l 

I ns naan k bb we a kee ee me $207 546,424 $163,888,582 

Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share......... $ 47.7 $ 46.91 

Number of Common Stockholders. ............. 24,539 21,178 

¥ you weld Mie Number of Employees. ...............0.-0000 42,100 44,800 





e copy of the 
n-:al Report, write 
W %. Grace & Co., 
‘inover Square, 
e- York 5 
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_— Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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Hours of his time save hours of yours 


The hours a Connecticut General man spends on 
research for one of your clients are a vital part of 
his way of working. They should interest you for 
two important reasons: 

First, a sound, all-inclusive plan results from the 
notes made in those CG man-hours. This plan 
usually points out how a client can conserve his 
resources to bring his lifetime goals nearer. . . re- 
arrange his assets to make them more productive... 
eliminate needless waste. 

Second, they save you hours by providing a com- 


plete groundwork on which this plan is based. The 
notes and the plan are brought to you for your 
careful consideration and counsel. 

In short, those hours may well be the beginning of 
a pleasant and profitable relationship between you 
and the man from Connecticut General. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


Life ... Accident ... Health .. . Pension Trusts 
Group Insurance and Pension Plans . . . Annuities 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
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